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PEEFAOE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


Because of the inevitable delays associated with publication 
in war time, much of the first edition of this book was written in 
1943 and little of it later than the middle of 1944. Two changes, 
at least, have occurred since these years, either of which would 
make revisions in the text necessary at various points. The 
first is personal, the second of a general nature. References to 
my practice and experience must be put in the past tense, since 
I have now retired on pension from Rowntree & Co. Secondly, 
descriptions of war-time legislation are confusing, raising ques- 
tions in the minds of readers whether these measures are still in 
existence. There is another justification for a second edition; 
amendments in the text in some places, and fuller statements in 
others, may make its meaning clearer and more satisfactory. 

In these changes, as in the book generally, I have been 
guided by the desire to establish argument on grounds of 
principle, A book m which principles form the basis of thought 
and are revealed in action by well-chosen illustrations may be 
expected to retain its freshness and originality. Moreover, 
practice based on principle will always be sounder and more 
flexible than any which copies a model, no matter how good 
this may be. 

On these grounds, all descriptions of legislative provisions, 
whether war-time measures or not, have been excluded from the 
text. Illustrations, especially figures from Government reports, 
have been brought up to date. Employment procedures, such 
as the engagement of married women or other part-time workers 
have been discussed in relation to the over-all situation. Develop- 
ments in industrial administration, such as Training within 
Industry, are described more fully than in the earlier edition. 

The chapter on Wages (Chapter VI) now includes a section 
on Job and Merit Rating, while the previous section dealing with 
Incentive Bonuses has been enlarged and re-written. The 
position of the chapter on Aims and Principles has been altered 
and the section of it dealing with Co-operation has been en- 
larged. In the Appendix will now be found the official definitions 
of Personnel Management issued by the Institute of Personnel 
Management and the official syllabus of training for this profes- 
sion. There is also a new bibliography consisting of books other 
than those cited in the footnotes. 
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Though this second edition goes out while I hold the post of 
Director of the Institute of Personnel Management, the views 
and opinions I have expressed are solely my own. They have 
been tested in the bustle of the workroom floor and in conference 
and discussion with managers and workers alike, and this, 
rather than endorsement by any organization, is their chief 
recommendation. 

C. H. NORTHCOTT 
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MANAGEMENT OF A PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT 
—ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTIONS 

1. Introduction 

The author who attempts to write upon the scope and functions 
of a personnel department is faced by a number of difficulties. 
The first of these is the absence of a body of knowledge gathered 
by research and inquiry, concerning the scope of the subject 
and the practices which may be regarded as standard and 
worthy of imitation. In this situation a writer is thrown back 
on his own resources and experience to illustrate views, opinions, 
and arguments. But if his action is accepted in the scientific 
spirit, the boundaries of knowledge will be enlarged and current 
practice improved by criticism and comparison. 

Secondly, the place of personnel management has not yet 
been established in industry itself. Before 1939, and increasingly 
so during the recent war, personnel departments had been 
set up, mainly in large factories. But, speaking of British 
industry as a whole, managements are only beginning to recog- 
nize the need for this function and, even so, are not clear 
concerning its position in the hierarchy of responsibilities, nor 
how desirable it is in the many smaller establishments which 
form so large a part of the industry of the country. It Js the 
writer!sLjCQnte ntiQn that personnel manag ement, be cause it is 
an integral part of man^^emenh has contributi on to 

make totE^fficieht conduct of a business. FOT thesFre^ 
its wMiS is nox restricted xo“Taff^i undSftaEiUgs, though its more 
effective organization can be studied there. 

2. Management as Co-operation 

Justification for these views is to be found in an analysis of 
the aims and methods of management. Rightly considered, 
industry is a venture in co-operation. It is an endeavour, under 
the direction of management, to secure the effective inter- 
working of the three factors essential to production, viz. 
machines, materials, and men. The art of dealing with machines 
and of discovering and correcting their faults has been perfected 
into a science — ^that of engineering. Other sciences relating to 
the materials used in production make it possible for deficiencies, 
or for departures from standard to be corrected. Chemistry, 
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physics, metallurgy, and aerodynamics, to name a few examples, 
can be called m to this end. In fact, the whole wealth of 
scientific discovery is available to the manager in his handling of 
materials and machines. 

On the other hand, the art of dealing with men falls far 
behind. For this backwardness there are two reasons. It was 
originally assumed that men were rational beings moved wholly 
by economic motives. Further, large-scale industry came into 
existence as an organization in which the masters gave orders 
and the workers accepted them. It was assumed that this was 
a natural and proper relationship. These were false assumptions 
which have been disproved in the dire experience of disputes 
and strikes, spread over a century and a half of industrial 
history, and by wiser thinking concerning man, his nature, and 
the purpose of industry. 

The truth is now more clearly revealed that attention to 
every element which enters as a factor into production is the 
price of efficiency. A managing director has not done his duty 
until he has provided for the same care and attention — even 
the same degree of scientific inquiry — ^in the case of the human 
element as m that of the other two factors. A little thought 
will show him that a human being demands even more considered 
study. Man is inscrutable ; his reactions are much less predict- 
able than those of mechanical or chemical elements and more 
varied. Because he is vital and dynamic, he responds to his 
environment and to the human beings who surround him as 
well as to the mechanical and the material. The management 
and his fellow workers are the human environment. The foreman 
in whose sight he carries out his work, the men and women 
round him whose happiness may increase his, and whose discon- 
tent and suspicion may stir him to revolt, all affect his attitudes 
and actions. Neglect of these considerations leads to strikes 
and discontent, two objective demonstrations of friction. As 
these human facts become clear to the thoughtful executive, 
he realizes that co-operation between workers and management 
is the key to the successful working of a business. 

Two questions will immediately arise in his mind. What are 
the condibons under which co-operation can be won, and what 
organization shall be set up to secure it? It is not clear which 
of these is the more important. An adequate organization 
will involve steps which imply full understanding of the human 
situation and more effective co-operation. On the other hand, 
understanding applied to an unhappy situation may compel 
attention to organization as the next step# 
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3. Types of Business Organization 

There are three types of business organization, in each of 
which personnel management occupies a different place and 
co-operation is secured in a different way. These are known 
respectively as the line (or departmental), the line and staff, 
and the functional types. In the first of these, directions and 
orders go down from the top through the line, as in military 
organization. The spheres of authority of each executive are 
clearly, if narrowly, defined, and misunderstanding cannot easily 
arise concerning any particular offi-cial’s field of activity. But 
such an organization is not flexible, and is ill-suited to a period 
of development. Executives, in such an event, try to carry 
extra responsibilities without expert aid, and are liable to break 
under the strain. In other words, this type of organization 
is most fittingly found in a small factory which is dependent 
for its success on the drive and initiative of one person. This 
man, no matter by what title he is known, can suitably take 
care of personnel matters. If his mind is given to it, he can 
create as cordial and co-operative an atmosphere as can be 
produced in larger establishments by other methods. The roots 
of co-operation and of character exist in these smaller groups. 

The line and staff organization gives the manager the benefit 
of the special knowledge and skill of a staff of experts. Growth 
in size of any establishment brings problems in such matters 
as purchasing and sales. For these a specialist becomes necessary, 
occupying an advisory position with no obvious authority, 
except in the matter of his special knowledge or skill. Since 
he is not entitled to give orders to any executive or worker, the 
clear lines of authority characteristic of the departmental type of 
organization are conserved, while expert advice is made available. 
The position of the personnel department and its justification 
in this type of organization is clear. It also is one of the expert 
advisory specialities. Where the busy director or manager can 
no longer maintain personal contact with the increasing number 
of workers, where difficulties are arising in connection with the 
engaging of employees, either because of their scarcity or the 
peculiar nature of Government regulations, or where problems 
call for more care than director or manager can give them, there 
IS sound reason for the establishment of a personnel department, 
which may be expected to justify itself by increasing the 
efficiency of the business at these very points. 

A development of the line and staff type of organization has 
its roots in the idea of function as first introduced by the late 
F, W. Taylor, the originator of scientific management. Line 
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organization remains the basis, but is developed to give scope 
for functions or special interests. Instances of these may be 
found m costing, planning, and time study. In modern practice 
these are no longer departmentalized, but each is centralized 
in one function whose authority covers the whole establishment. 
The personnel department fits into this organization, which 
gives it wide scope and authority. Its expert knowledge upon 
personnel problems is available for all grades, from the managing 
director to the youngest juvenile employee. 

It is important to notice that in so large a function as this 
the personnel manager is executive m respect of the responsi- 
bilities allocated to him. He governs any one department of 
his own, e.g. a canteen or a time office, in the same way as the 
appropriate executive will superintend the machine shop. This 
applies also to the enforcement of any policy concerning 
personnel which the Board may determine and then hand over 
to him to implement. 

4. Instances of Personnel Organization 

Three instances of the organization of a Ptirsoimel Depart- 
ment are available for description, relating respectively to (1) a 
business with a number of factories grouped in several parts 
of the country ; (2) a combine larger in size and with less organic 
unity between the units; (8) Rowntrec and Co., York. 

(1) In this instance there is an executive with the title of 
Chief Labour Officer at the factory which has been regarded 
as the parent. He has a small staff of relatively experienced 
men. His business is to deal with policy for submission to the 
Board of Directors. Having been approved, the policy is promul- 
gated by him in the form of general instructions to the labour 
officers established in the several factories, where it is put into 
force as the company’s practice in respect of personnel. The 
chief labour officer also conducts all national negotiations 
affecting the workers, as, for example, those with trade unions, 
and to this end is his company’s representative on the appro- 
priate employers’ associations. He is executive in this respect, 
but still advisory to the Board. 

The ffinctional idea, along with that of line responsibility, is 
carried into the subsidiary companies in this business. Wherever 
it is geographically possible the labour officers in these are 
grouped together, the senior of them being given the title of 
Divisional Labour Officer with the duty of co-ordinating policy 
in the light of local conditions. Each local officer has functional 
responsibility for wages, employment, industrial relations and 
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welfare, and for the execution of policy, subject to the direction 
and oversight of the central labour office. 

(2) In the combine in question there is a more detailed 
division of function. At headquarters a Group Labour Adviser 
IS responsible to the managing director and the general board. 
He advises on policy and is responsible for implementing, 
preparing, and publishing standard procedures and practices 
embodying any agreed policy. He contacts appropriate associa- 
tions and government departments on all personnel issues, and 
his office is the records office for personnel throughout the 
combine. Incidentally, on a level with him there is also a 
Medical Adviser for the combine. 

The second line in the personnel organization makes provision 
for a Regional Personnel Manager who advises the director m 
charge of a regional group of factories, along with all depart- 
mental heads and line executives. He is the executive officer 
of the region in giving eJBEect to agreed personnel policy. He 
controls individual and group piece rates, and negotiates and 
operates trade union agreements. The third line concerns each 
factory in the regional group, where there is a labour officer 
concerned with day to day problems. The latter deals with 
complaints, and is the person to whom shop stewards may come. 
He is the joint secretary to the Joint Production Committee, 
while through his assistants he deals with the multitudinous 
affairs of a large factory. These assistants are an Employment 
Officer (male), a woman Personnel Officer, a Welfare and Safety 
Officer (male), and the Training Supervisor, who is directly 
responsible on technical matters to the factory Works Manager. 

5. A Personal Record 
(a) Place in Organization 

With a view to enabling the detailed activities of a personnel 
department to be filled in and a better picture thereby obtained, 
the scope of the job of Labour Manager in Rowntree and Co., is 
described below. An organization chart illustrating the hues 
of responsibility along which the author worked is to be found 
on page 7. On this chart the direction of executive control is 
represented by an unbroken line, that of policy and consultation 
by broken strokes. The sections of the Labour Department 
are indicated by their names; their responsibilities are sum- 
marized later in this chapter. The advisory position of the 
Chief Shop Steward, and, through him, of all shop stewards, is 
of much significance and will be found described in some detail 
in subsequent pages. 
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The departmental personnel assistants occupy a functional 
position. On the one hand, they are responsible to the depart- 
mental manager for their day-by-day duties, and are under his 
control in all matters of their own conduct, discipline, holiday 
arrangements, leave of absence, and so forth. On the other 
hand, they are the functional representatives of the Labour 
Department, advising the departmental manager of the com- 
pany’s personnel policy, for guidance on which they turn to 
either of the two employment officers, and through them to 
the Labour Manager.^ 

This executive’s position on the organization chart is that of a 
fimctional manager reporting to an executive director of the 
company. His “chief,” who is kpown as the Labour Director, 
is responsible for carrying out a uniform personnel policy 
throughout the establishment, whether the persoimel be staff, 
teehnicians, skilled men, or unskilled men and women. For this 
reason his fellow directors, no matter which of these types of 
labour are employed in their divisions of the business, will seek 
his advice on all personnel matters. The Engineering Director, 
for example, controls the activities of craftsmen, including 
mechanics of various trades, plumbers, joiners, and bricklayers, 
but all personnel decisions are worked out jointly between him 
and the Labour function, and the final voice in policy rests with 
the Labour Director as the member of the Board responsible 
for personnel. 

The degree of the responsibility of the Labour Manager for 
policy is established by his position in the organization. So far 
as policy is finally determined at the weekly meetings of the 
Board, his place is that of the executive who carries it out. But 
policy does not necessarily originate at this level. Very often 
the necessity for a new policy, the amendment of an existing 
one, or its re-assertion becomes evident in conference and 
consultation on the day-to-day personnel problems of the 
business. In such an event it may become his obvious duty 
to evolve a solution and submit it for directorial decision. 
Should the matter be important and complex, he may be 
invited to attend the Board during its discussion. This practice 
demonstrates that the Labour Manager is an essential member 
of the company’s policy-forming group on personnel matters, and 
the executive officer for implementing that policy when formed. 

The executive authority of the Labour Manager is expressly 
defined. His function does not direct except in the execution 

^ I'or a detailed list of their duties, see B, S. Bowntree, Tht Human Factor 
in Business (1938), pp 109'-'n2. 
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of a policy ; it seeks to serve the whole organization. It advises 
and guides, but puts the pressure of reason and the weight of 
expert authority behind the advice. In another sense, the 
Labour Manager is a member of a team. He has his place in it, 
his part to play. If he is to succeed, his colleagues must equally 
regard themselves as members of the team, and must take their 
part. If it is his function to advise, and if, by reason of his 
place in the team, they may assume that he is a competent 
player, they must act upon his advice and carry on the game. 
If they fear that this advice will bring about a breach of the 
rules, there is always a referee available to whom they may 
appeal, m the person of their direct executive director, or, 
through him, the Labour Director. If they display unwillingness 
to conform to the rules, the Labour Manager himself has the 
right to appeal to one or other of these referees. In plain terms, 
he is an expert adviser whose reasoned views can only be 
neglected at the risk of incurring responsibility for a breakdown 
of good relations or having the rules of the game enforced. 
Prejudice or dogmatism on the part of the Labour Manager is 
checked by the knowledge that his colleagues must be persuaded 
of the soundness of his advice, and by the certainty of having 
any unwise advice countermanded by the “court of appeal.” 

( b ) Chauacteeistics of this Job ' ^ ^ 

If the more detailed statements which follow are to be under- 
stood, certain characteristics of this job must be recognized. 
These do not obtain in all establishments, and the difference 
may affect the scope of the personnel manager’s responsibility 
and the ease or difficulty he experiences in his task. Further, 
though circumstances do not alter principles, they do affect 
responsibilities and forms of organization. 

(i) The Labour Manager’s responsibility in the Cocoa Works, 
York, is a large single factory where in peace-time 10,000 
employees of all grades arc engaged. Of these approximately 
8,000 are manual workers and foremen, included in this figure 
being some 800 craftsmen in the engineering and building 
trades, and 110 foremen and forewomen. The remaining factory 
operatives are almost evenly divided between the two sexes, 
with a slight preponderance of males. There is always a measure 
of shift work and night work, and war increased this, bringing 
in addition the question of women on work of this kind. 

(ii) As there are no other factories, except one very small 
war-time purchase, with which the Labour Manager of the 
Cocoa Works is concerned, the problems of co-ordination are 
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limited to those which arise within one establishment, and in 
consequence differ from those of personnel managers who have 
charge of a group of factories. Because of this concentration of 
lay-out he has much personal contact with the employees 
and some knowledge of their views, opinions and difficulties. 

(iii) All executives of the company are governed by a 
declared and explicit personnel policy. No one of them has 
any authority or right to act differently from the rest. The 
workers, having been consulted in its formulation, support 
this policy fully, and welcome the activities of the Labour 
Division in carrying it out. Further, the job is completely 
integrated into the structure and functioning of the business. 
It has its recognized place; duties and responsibilities are 
defined, and help in carrying them out is available from 
procedures openly established. This unity of control is the 
result of deliberate thought and foresight. Without these, 
overlapping and disputes concerning jurisdiction will inevit- 
ably arise, leading in turn to the weakening of authority, or 
to conflict concerning policies. While the necessity for unity 
of control is being recognized increasingly in British industry, 
there are still curious instances to the contrary. One large 
factory in Great Britain has four officials of relatively equal 
rank in the personnel field, each reporting to one of four separ- 
ate executive directors. Another has three officials, called 
respectively personnel manager, employment manager, and 
welfare supervisor, responsible in separate areas of authority 
with little difference in status. 

(iv) The company’s ideas on personnel matters are compre- 
hensive, and omit nothing that may be regarded as jointly 
concerning the management and the workers. In consequence, 
responsibilities are very wide, and include services still 
uncommon in personnel management.^ Probably the more 
significant of these less usual services are, first, education 
and, secondly, the application of psychology to selection, 
training, and research. 

(v) “StaflF,” as distinct from manual workers, is not a part 
of the Labour Manager’s responsibility, except in a minor 
advisory sense. In Rowntree & Co. the training and allocation 
of clerical workers, the nature of the jobs upon which they 
are employed, and the mechanical aids to the efficient per- 
formance of their work are so distinct, and the questions 

^ Compare the list given in following pages and m detail m this book with 
those to be found m one of the most authoritative American textbooks, Scott, 
Clothier et alf Personnel Management, third edition, pp 30-32. 

2— (B 381) 
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involved in payments and the keeping of staff records so 
different, that the Clerical Division has been given a separate 
identity from the Labour Division. Nevertheless, a common 
personnel policy controls both. Advances to operatives in- 
fluence the question of advances to staff ; Government pro- 
nouncements concerning calling-up, reservation of workers, or 
holidays in Government establishments have a common mean- 
ing, though sometimes a different application, to operatives 
and staff respectively, and practice has shown how a common 
policy in all comparable matters is the more necessary because 
of the separation of control. At the same time, however, 
certain “service” sections entirely controlled by the Labour 
Manager, e.g. Medical, Selection and Training, and Education, 
serve equally “staff” and operatives. 

(c) Scope of Responsibilities 

To the foregoing statement on organization, must be added 
a detailed list of responsibilities. This list may be interpreted 
as the scope of activities of most personnel departments in large 
establishments. All may not comprise precisely the same items, 
and there are some known to the author which have responsi- 
bilities outside of those listed below. The details are summarized 
under headings corresponding to the several sections of the 
personnel department. 

A. Wa^es Section 

1. (i) To prepare all necessary data and information with a 
view to enabling the Labour Director to take part in national 
negotiations upon wages. 

(ii) To take an appropriate part in these negotiations. 

2. To ensure that all statutory requirements of a Wages Board 
or similar body, and all agreements on wages entered into by 
the company, are observed; to this end, to publish these 
agreements within the works, and to interpret them. 

3. To deal with all wage questions arising within the factory, 
and to negotiate concerning questions of hours, overtime, or 
shifts. 

4. In respect of piece workers, to ensure that piece earnings, 
both on the average and individually, are satisfactory ; to this 
end to calculate quarterly the average piece earnings of 
individuals and sections, and to scrutinize these with care, 
drawing the attention of the appropriate functional manager 
to any matter requiring consideration. 

5. To conduct inquiries or research, as for example into 
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incentives, and to construct any incentive bonus schemes that 
may be necessary. 

6. To administer the Time Office and any requisite wage 
records office. 

B, Employment Departments 

1. To consider the form and content of the employment policy 
of the company and how best to obtain the labour needed. 

2. (i) To engage all workers, to introduce them to the com- 
pany’s service, and to assist in placing them where required, to 
the best advantage of both the company and the worker. 

(li) When called upon, to transfer workers to meet the varying 
needs of different sections of the establishment. 

(iii) To receive notice from individuals who wish to leave, and 
to give proper notice to such as it is necessary to dismiss from 
the company’s service. 

(iv) To keep records concerning employees, and in particular 
to compile accident statistics ; to ascertain reasons for absence, 
lateness, and departure from the service of the company. 

3. In a centralized office to keep statistics which summarize 
No. 2 (iv) above. 

4. To answer inquiries from official sources and from fellow 
executives, and to carry out Government regulations. 

5. To administer any company scheme for giving benefit in 
the event of either short-time or full-time unemployment, and 
to maintain liaison with the Employment Exchange. 

6. To keep an up-to-date assessment record of individuals, 
and in light of this to carry out the company’s policy of appoint- 
ments and promotions. 

7. To afford the fullest opportunity to employees for the 
voicing of grievances or difficulties, 

C. Selection and Training Department 

1. To assist the employment and staff managers by advice 
in the selection of all applicants (including staff) or concerning 
those applying for promotion, or those whose initial placement 
is not satisfactory. 

2. To this end to devise and administer performance and 
intelligence tests. 

3. To assist the production and clerical departments in the 
training of new juniors, seasonal employees or transferees. 

4. To carry out research and to advise upon psychological 
factors affecting output of work or the contentment and well- 
being of the workers. 
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B. Medical Department 

1. To advise the staff and employment offices on the suitability 
of applicants for employment, or the fitness of individuals for 
jobs to which it is proposed to transfer them or concerning which 
they have made complaint on physical grounds. 

2. To examine all jobs and to advise on the type and class 
of labour to be employed thereon. 

8. Periodically to inspect employees on the job to ensure 
that conditions are satisfactory and, in particular, to give 
attention to safety, ventilation, heating, lighting, and fatigue. 

4. To give attention in the surgery to cases of accident 
and illness. 

5. To study records of accidents and of sickness absenteeism 
and to advise thereon. 

6. To promote better health among the employees by the 
addition of other related services as, for example, a dental clinic, 
an optician, a chiropodist, a sunray department, or by periodic 
medical examiifatiojci of individuals. 

E, Education Department 

1. To administer any requirements of the State in relation 
to continued education. 

2. To advise and assist in the training of clerks, apprentices 
and junior executives. 

8. To provide classes and lectures of general interest. 

4. Where necessary, to provide and administer a nursery 
centre as an aid in the employment of married women. 

5. To provide reading material through a library and in 
other ways. 

6. To edit, publish, and distribute a works magazine. 

F. Employee Services 

1. To organize and control clubs for recreation and instruction 
(e.g. youths’ clubs, Girl Guides, boys’ clubs, and various sports 
clubs), and to organize other recreational activities (e.g. dinner- 
hour activities, St. John’s Ambulance Brigade). 

2. To arrange for leaving certificates and leaving gifts, and, 
in particular, for due recognition of employees who have 
completed twenty-five, forty or fifty years’ service respectively. 

8. To arrange for suitable treatment and help to sick persons 
and to bring cases to the notice of the appropriate committee, 
e.g. the Benevolent, Invalidity, or the Pensions Committee. 

4. By direct assistance to individuals and by representation 
on committees inside the works and in the city or town, to 
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ensure that those eligible obtain the fullest possible help from 
the social services. 

5. To arrange tours of the works for visitors and employees ; 
to encourage employees during holidays (in peace-time) to 
travel for education and pleasure, and to organize tours of this 
kind. 

6. To encourage thrift by means of national savings, holiday 
funds and other schemes, and to organize arrangements for 
meeting national and local philanthropic requests. 

7. To arrange for the supply to employees of caps, overalls 
and protective clothing 

8. To make arrangements for the billeting of new employees. 

9. To carry out any provisions the company may have made 
for employees who have served m the Forces; to render all 
possible assistance to wives and widows, and to devise and 
carry out any agreed policy touching the rehabilitation of 
employees discharged from the Services. 

G, Canteen 

1. To provide meals when and where required at a cost as 
low as is reasonable, including meals to nursery school children, 
and snacks” to shift workers. 

2. To aim to educate in better dietary habits by the provision 
of new and interesting dishes. 

H. Indnstrial Belations 

1. Contact with shop stewards and, in particular, with the 
convener of shop stewards or the Chief Shop Steward. 

2. Supervision of the working of all machinery for joint 
consultation with the workers, e.g. works and departmental 
councils, absenteeism and joint production committees, safety 
committees, suggestion scheme, theft and appeal committees, 
and consideration of any necessary extensions of these, 

3. Drafting works" rules, arranging with the works" council 
and the Board of Directors for their authorization, publishing 
the rules and any handbook of information, and seeing that 
the works’ rules are observed throughout the establishment. 

4. Advising on the working of schemes promoted by the 
company to assist the workers, e.g. profit sharing, invalidity, 
unemployment benefit, loan schemes, and to advise what ought 
to be done in any special set of social or economic circumstances. 

{d) Further Details 

In subsequent chapters the extent of the personnel manager’s 
responsibility for the items of wages, employment, selection and 
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training and education will be described, and further attention 
given to industrial relations. There remain medical, canteen 
and “welfare” services to be described in a little more detail, 
with a note upon what is involved in the recognition of trade 
unionism as a factor in an industrial relations policy. 

(i) Medical Department 

In considering the organization of a medical department 
and its place in the personnel division, its functional and its 
professional aspects must be kept separate. Functionally, it 
has a part to play in respect of employment and placement, 
and in securing the happiness and good- will of the workers. To 
play this part it must be co-ordinated with the rest of the 
division and to this end should report, as the word is used 
in organization parlance, to the personnel manager. In a single 
establishment, any other arrangement is disturbing to the 
authority of both the medical officer and the personnel manager. 
Only the latter can effectively co-ordinate all the sections 
concerned with personnel. 

On the professional side, however, the medical officer is 
unique in the organization, and for this reason no conventional 
arrangement respecting authority is sufficient. In his capacity 
as a doctor he must be free on two points — 

Firstly, to make major recommendations or suggestions 
within his professional competenec to the highest authority, 
i.e. the Board of Directors. If organization lines are clear, a 
proposal from the medical officer through the personnel 
manager would go with the latter’s comments to the appro- 
priate director. If, for any reason, the lines of organization 
become obstructed, the position of the medical officer as 
professional adviser to the company justifies a direct approach 
to that director. In the latter instance, both courtesy and 
organization principles would be satisfied if a copy of the 
proposals were sent to the personnel manager. 

The author’s own practice was to hold himself free for con- 
ference on any matter with the medical officer, to put 
before the personnel director any supestion which had been 
discussed in conference between himself and the medical 
officer, and to see that departmental management made full 
use of the medical advisory service and carefully considered 
all proposals and suggestions. 

Secondly, the medical officer’s right to observe the law of 
secrecy between patient and doctor must be recognized. As an 
adviser to the company he recommends, on the basis of facts 
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ascertained by a private examination and recorded confi- 
dentially, what should be done in any case or situation. He may 
have found, for example, that a man is suffering from hernia, 
or that a married woman on full-time work is pregnant. His 
line of action is not to report these facts as discovered, but 
to recommend in either case any necessary change of ]ob 
or of working conditions. 

The scope of medical services in any one factory can be 
as wide as the Board of Directors may choose to make it, 
but in general will cover three main heads — 

(1) the fitness of the individual employee, both as a 
person and in relation to his work; 

(2) the nature of the jobs to be done, and the types of 
labour that can suitably be employed thereon ; 

(3) the working conditions which prevail. 

In relation to the individual employee, the medical ofl&cer 
is a physician whose advice and treatment may maintain an 
employee in health or enable him to regain his footing in 
industry after a period of illness. This entails a satisfactory 
relationship with local doctors and local hospitals. It may 
involve certain special equipment in his own surgery, as, 
for example, sun-ray or infra-red lamps or X-ray apparatus, 
the addition of subsidiary departments such as a dental or 
foot clinic, and may include remedial physical exercises and 
massage. The fitness of the employee for his work is decided 
by the doctor in the light of his personal knowledge of the 
individual and of the jobs to be done; it is an exercise of 
professional judgment. 

It is important that this judgment shall be informed and 
the industrial medical officer must therefore be knowledgeable 
concerning the workroom, the demands made therein by jobs 
and machines, and the extent to which these are met by men 
and women of ordinary strength. Industry sometimes, and 
especially so in war-time, has to ^‘make do’’ with physically 
sub-standard workers, and the medical officer is in these 
circumstances expected to indicate whether, or with what 
qualifications, the labour available may be used where the 
demand exists. 

Responsibility for advising upon working conditions com- 
pletes the broad outline of the activities of a medical depart- 
ment. This implies the opportunity of reviewing the data 
concerning such matters as factory accidents and sickness 
absenteeism, in which working conditions are reflected, and 
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of advising concerning any necessity there naay be for extending 
medical care along lines indicated above.^ 


The duties involved in the control of the canteen and in 
respect of employee-services are self-explanatory. They will 
vary according to differences in policy. One firm, faced with a 
war-time growth in numbers, may determine to have its canteen 
run by an outside caterer, a decision for which there is some 
justification. Another, which has conducted its own canteen for 
many years, will find in war-time that numbers have either 
increased or decreased, and that, in any event, food regulations 
have added to the difficulties of what is always a harassing job. 
The responsibilities of a personnel manager in these two sets 
of circumstances will be very diflTerent. So, too, with employee 
services. These are to a large extent determined by the attitude 
of the Board of Directors in respect of the many matters which 
affect the happiness of an industrial community. The personnel 
manager can, however, in most instances, make a contribution 
in this direction. If he discovers the need for an amenity, the 
provision of which will increase contentment on the part of the 
workers, he has a business justification for putting forward 
a proposal on the point. 

(ii) Industrial Relations 


When the personnel manager comes to deal with industrial 
relations, the crucial question which arises is that of the 
recognition of trade unions. What this implies in many 
aspects of personnel activity is discussed in later chapters. 
At this point the author ventures to insert a note of the 
practice which he operated. 

For many years the notice boards of Rowntree & Co. have 
carried the following statement, signed by the Chairman of 
Directors— TRADE UNIONS 

We have been informed that a number of employees would like to 
know what is the attitude of the Directors to Trade CJnions. 

^ While recognizing that it is entirely a matter for the emplt)yoe*s own 
judgment as to whether he shall or shall not join a Trade Union, the 
opinion of the Directors is *Hhat it is desirable m the interests of the 
Oomjpany and its employees that tlie latktr shall be suitably organized, 
^ Trade Union is, in the general case, desirable/" 

The above quotation is an extract from Clause 13 of the prmted 
memorandum on the Profit Sharing Scheme, dated September 1923. 

1 Though this account refers to the activities of a Medical Department in a 
i^ge nrm, a smaller firm could obtain similar services from a part-time medical 
omoer, or on a reetnoted scale and less authoritatively, from a nurse. For a full 

pT . V ® department, see OuUtrm of Xndmtrial Modical 

Fracttce, by Dr. Howard Collier; Edward Arnold & Co., 1940. 
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Out of this recognition of trade unions springs an arrangement 
whereby shop stewards, as elected representatives of their fellow 
trade unionists, act on their behalf in any matter which may 
arise between the workers and the manager of the department 
in which they work. ‘‘It is no exaggeration to say that in the 
day-to-day management of a department, no matter of anj 
importance which directly affects the workers is settled without 
discussing it with them.” ^ The shop stewards are protected by 
an agreement with the firm which indicates their rights and 
their responsibilities. 

A unique arrangement has been in operation for many years 
whereby the Chief Shop Steward has been one of the assistants 
in the labour department. He was originally nominated by his 
union at the request of the company, who stipulated solely that 
he should possess and retain the confidence of his fellow workers. 
It followed from this that if he should have lost their confidence 
he could not have remained a responsible adviser of the labour 
manager. It is a tribute to his personality and, to that extent, 
a measure of his value, that he retained this position for over 
twenty-five years and that on his death another appointment 
was made. (In the offices there is also a recognized Chief Clerical 
Shop Steward.) 

By reason of this appointment the Labour Manager’s contact 
with the factory shop stewards is usually through the Chief 
Shop Steward. The latter gets a complete knowledge of dijBBi- 
culties and troubles through the departmental shop stewards. 
He sifts these grievances carefully, rejecting on his own authority 
such complaints as he deems trivial or unjustifiable. Being able 
to see the labour manager at will, he is in a position to speak 
at any time of matters which are causing him concern, even 
though no specific grievance has been voiced, or to present any 
matter on which helpful or conciliatory action is necessary. On 
the other hand, it is the Labour Manager’s responsibility to 
keep him informed on any policy likely to be of concern to the 
workers, and the Labour Director will, whenever it is desirable, 
consult him on any matter of importance. At times the Chief 
Shop Steward will ask the labour manager to meet a body of 
shop stewards — perhaps those of a department where there is 
difficulty, or an another occasion, the executive committee of 
his branch of the union. In the former instance the departmental 
manager would be invited to join in hearing the grievance and 
in considering how it might be removed. In the latter case some 
matter of principle common to the whole works may be involved, 
^ B S Rovmtree, Human Factor %n Business, p, 33. 
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which in that event will be reported to the Labour Director and 
to the Board. 

The Chief Shop Steward arranges during the winter months 
for a monthly meeting of all shop stewards, and will draw up a 
syllabus of talks on different subjects. He also gives some 
attention to training newly-appointed shop stewards in the 
exercise of their functions. Invariably he asks the Labour 
Director to attend the last meeting of each session, but earlier in 
the session he may similarly have invited the labour manager. 
It is a corollary of this friendly contact that when any new shop 
stewards are elected, they are met informally for a short chat 
on the policy and attitude of the company. 

The remainder of the Labour Manager’s responsibilities under 
the heading of industrial relations are governed by the idea of 
co-operation, though in all these the initiative rests with him to 
prepare plans, draft policies, and otherwise advise. At the 
Central Works Council either the Labour Director or himself will 
announce any company decision or project which is of concern 
and interest to the workers, and will give, at once or after 
inquiry, an answer to questions raised. It would be false in 
principle for him to be regarded as a liaison ollicer between 
management and workers, though his chief aim is to ensure 
smooth working between these two groups. He does this by 
attention to the many factors alfecting the status of the workers, 
and to the opportunities which arise for associating them with 
the managcrnont alike in advising action and in joint effort. It is 
in this area of industrial relations, including therein the matter 
of wages, that his influence is most manifest. 

Conclusion 

The organization of a personnel department calls for some 
preliminary inquiry into the general structure of the business. 
In the simplest form of business, personnel policy and practice 
alike may be the responsibility of the individual managing director 
or works manager. But where the factory is larger and its 
problems call for more care and thought, an expert with special 
training will increase efficiency because he can remove “ bottle- 
necks” and facilitate the better flow of production. In a larger 
organization the functional idea gives the opportunity for 
carrying out a uniform personnel policy under the control of 
one authority. 

If this is to be successful, it is important as a preliminary to 
have a clear idea of the functions and responsibilities of the 
personnel department. These will vary according to the size of 
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the business and to its form of organization. The central core 
of personnel activity is that usually known as employment. 
With this is associated a variety of plans and schemes which 
increase the contentment of the workers, and add to their effici- 
ency. Leisure and recreational activities, a medical department 
and a canteen would come into this group. Then, as the organiza- 
tion grows in size, the question of what is known as industrial 
relations ” will assume greater importance, and matters connected 
with wages, trade union negotiations, works councils and produc- 
tion committees come under the purview of the personnel 
manager. In certain firms, education may be regarded as affect- 
ing for good the quality of staff and, therefore, be given its place 
among personnel activities. Thus a fully-equipped personnel 
department will be organized as the sound result of a steady 
growth. 
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MANAGEMENT OF A PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT 

—METHODS 

1. Staff — Selection and Placing 

The success of a personnel department depends upon the 
security of its place in the organization, the methods by which 
it is managed, and the men and women who form the staff. It 
is not easy to assess priority m respect of these three essentials. 
At first sight the third may be declared to be the most important, 
but a declaration which neglects the importance of the other 
factors is to be deprecated. A first-class personnel executive may 
fail if the organization of the business is unsystematic, and if the 
place assigned to him deprives him of the influence and authority 
necessary to the carrying out of his job. Powerful as personality 
is, it may break upon a rigid and unsympathetic organizational 
structure. Nor can the significance of methods be overlooked. 
They are the tools of the personnel manager, who cannot succeed 
if he is not properly equipped or is inexperienced in his profession. 
Nevertheless, with all these qualifications, staff can still be 
accepted as the most important factor in achieving success. The 
personnel manager works with men and women. His task and 
that of his assistants is to influence them, to be on occasions 
a leader, and at all times an understanding colleague. The 
quality of his own personality is a measure of his probable 
success alike in factory and office, and in relation to his own staff. 

The selection of assistants is the first step towards success. 
Here some help is afforded by the recognized training courses 
in respect of women, but no such aid is yet available where 
men are concerned, m whose case training and experience must 
be assessed independently. But even if one uniform course of 
training, for both men and women or for the two sexes separately, 
had been recognized, there would still remain local differences 
that must be given proper weight. One part of the country 
is unlike another and calls for different temperaments in 
personnel staff. One industry is dissimilar to another in many 
ways, in its wage structure, the type of labour it employs and 
its attitude towards trade unionism, and requires capacities, 
physical and intellectual, adequate to meet these varying 
demands. There are, however, two qualifications which every 
candidate for a personnel post must possess as a condition 
precedent to success, viz. a liking for people and an appreciation 
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of factory and commercial work. The former entails a sympa- 
thetic understanding of the complexities of human nature and 
an appreciation of the essential soundness and honesty of the 
ordinary man and woman. The second puts the candidate in a 
position to see the workers’ side of any job> and when coupled 
with the other qualification brings a readiness to improve toil 
and to ensure that conditions do not stunt human personality. 

The right choice having been made, consideration must then 
be given to the lines of responsibility within the personnel 
division. On the assumption that the organization of the division 
itself has been set out clearly, two things remain, viz. to give 
each assistant a definite statement of duties and responsibilities, 
and to ensure representation of the personnel division in the 
workrooms. The former is customary business practice; the 
latter is still far from being realized. Let us examine what is 
implied therein. 

Personnel difficulties reveal themselves mainly at the work- 
bench. Whether they relate to absence, sickness, lateness, wages, 
transfer, or any other of the many matters of industrial import 
which touch the worker on one side or another, they become 
apparent on the floor of the workroom before reaching the office 
of the personnel manager or any one of his assistants. In smaller 
establishments, and even in some of the larger, the foreman is 
the first person in executive authority to know of them. Where 
this is so, he is by right of precedence the proper representative 
of the personnel division. If the latter is to function successfully 
his active and intelligent co-operation must be secured. The 
division is not soundly established until this has been done. 

But in a larger establishment where personnel staff are 
expected to combine office responsibilities with interviewing, 
thus leaving them little time to visit the factory, and where 
foremen are correspondingly busier, contact between the per- 
sonnel department and the workroom calls for systematic 
organization. This can be done on the functional plan, by 
giving the superintendent, the departmental manager, or the 
group manager an assistant who is directly responsible to him 
for meeting all his day-by-day requirements concerning per- 
sonnel, but who, in so doing, will follow methods and policies 
devised in similar circumstances for the whole business by the 
personnel office. If the title of personnel assistant or personnel 
officer is applied, it will convey an idea of the job, exactly like 
other titles, common m business organized functionally, such as 
production assistant, planning assistant, records assistant, and 
time study assistant. 
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2. Policies and Procedures 

In addition to establishing its position in the business and 
selecting and organizing its staff, steps must be taken to ensure 
that the personnel department can function effectively. This 
IS a problem in any organization where uniform conduct is 
required from groups, such as schools, clubs, and the services. 
It is met by imposing regulations which in addition to bringing 
order and uniformity into decisions, have the added virtues 
of limiting and defining responsibilities and of facilitating 
action. 

Perhaps this point can be brought home more clearly from the 
author’s experience. On his desk and on that of many of his 
colleagues, and most of his assistants, there was a large book. 
The irreverent know it as the Wbrics’ Bible. Its godfather is 
the handbook of military regulations in use where large bodies 
of men must be governed and controlled, e.g. in the Army in 
both peace and war, or in the railways and other services. It 
is officially known as the Standing Orders and Regulations, and 
is divided and indexed according to the chief functions of the 
business, e.g. purchasing, accounts, production, labour. In each 
of the sections are found, in general terms, the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the executive director and of the managers and their 
chief assistants responsible for the control and working of each 
function. The bulk of the book consists of detailed regulations 
setting forth the procedures to be adopted in a great variety 
of circumstances, the Labour Division occupying its appropriate 
place therein. 

Since illustrations are more helpful than generalities in 
explanation, two or three regulations are chosen at random. 
The first is one dealing with leave of absence to foremen. It 
states on what grounds, and by whom, leave may be granted, 
when less than full salary will be paid, and who, outside the 
department in which the foreman works, must be notified when 
leave is given. A similar but more detailed regulation deals 
with leave of absence to workers for occasions like football 
matches or race meetings. With regard to football events there 
IS prescribed how many days’ notice must be given of the desire 
for leave, and the circumstances in which, by mutual agreement, 
steps may be taken to work the normal day. When leave is 
asked for race meetings, no such arrangements for making up 
the working time are allowed, and the workers are reminded by 
the Central Works Council that a whole section may have to be 
closed down if too large a proportion seek permission to absent 
themselves. But if all the “sports” of a section want to leave 
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at 4 p.m. to watch the local team play Arsenal, management, 
at its discretion, may arrange to start the day’s work corre- 
spondingly earlier so as to enable a full day’s wage to be earned. 

In a more complicated regulation dealing with time study will 
be found a statement of the stage-by-stage procedure in the 
setting and signing of piece rates, the duties and responsibilities 
therein of the departmental management, the rights of the 
workers’ representatives, and the arrangements for settling dis- 
putes m the course of the study and for appeal in case of failure 
finally to agree. Though complicated, this regulation is definite 
and specific, laying down clear lines of action and leaving no 
doubt about either prerogatives or responsibilities. 

Behind the drafting of these regulations lie two stages of 
organization : first, the discovery of principles ; secondly, their 
application to specific situations. Principles are truths which 
guide thought and govern action. When applied to concrete 
situations, they lead to the formulation of policies, outlining 
the objectives that the directors of the business have in mind. 
In light of this outhne any large issue can be determined, and 
the smaller details of action fall into their right place. For 
this result to be possible, the activities of the appropriate 
executives must be directed by means of regulations and pro- 
cedures. Through these procedures policies become effective in 
the life of the business. 

One of the best-known and most widely-accepted truths 
which shows this interlinking of principle, policy, and procedure, 
is that of co-operation. Applying this to business situations 
with ifhich personnel managers are dealing daily, and taking 
account therein of the nature and behaviour of man as a worker 
and a citizen, a company could arrive at a variety of policies, 
two of which may be taken m illustration — 

1. ‘‘It is the Company’s policy to seek to secure the fullest 
co-operation of its employees, and to that end it desires the 
establishment of a works council, that it may be informed of 
their views and feelings, and may itself furnish such information 
and such opportunities for co-operation as circumstances may 
demand.” 

2, “The Company having learnt that many of its employees 
belong to trade unions, and that these desire to act on behalf 
of their members, it is declared to be the Company’s policy to 
recognize trade unions and to deal with their duly elected 
officials.”^ 

^ This has been mentioned m Chapter I, p 16. It is repeated here m order to 
complete the picture by showing what regulations arise from the policy 
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The place of procedures and regulations will become apparent 
on further analysis. A works council calls for the establishment 
of a constitution, arrangements for the election of members on 
the first and subsequent occasions, and provision for such 
matters as the payment of members for their attendance. The 
recognition of trade unions compels consideration of the question 
whether collectors may collect membership fees in works time, 
and calls for regulations regarding negotiations with workroom 
shop stewards and the local officials of the trade union. Pro- 
cedures like these follow upon policy, and policies are the working 
charters for the personnel division of the business. 

The endorsement and acceptance of a policy must clearly 
be the work of the Board of Directors. Anything less is inefficient 
and unbusinesslike. A decision of this kind is a company matter 
and should carry the authority of the Board. This has conse- 
quences that are important — 

(a) The decision runs throughout the whole business and 
is binding on all executives. No section or department is 
exempt. No director or manager is above the law. Departure 
from policy on the part of any one of these is wrong unless it is, 
first, justified by circumwstances, in which case it is really a 
new policy; and secondly, is authorized by the personnel 
director. 

(b) Administration of the policy is the function of the 
personnel division, whose responsibilities are thereby defined 
and whose “sphere of influence” is acknowledged. While he 
is carrying out the policy the personnel manager cannot be 
charged with interfering in another’s function; objection is 
equivalent to disagreement with the Board of Directors 
rather than with the personnel manager. 

Though the initiative in framing policy cannot be widely dis- 
persed, the advantages of consultation in so important a matter 
are very great. The first steps must come from the managing 
director, the director responsible for personnel, or from the 
personnel manager. Comments and criticisms, however, from 
other executives, among whom foremen should be specially 
named, will reveal possible difficulties and enable procedures 
to be framed by which these may be avoided. In such consulta- 
tions the workers occupy a special place. If business methods 
are to be democratic, those who are to obey the laws and 
regulations have a right to be heard before laws are passed and 
regulations drafted. Otherwise two evil consequences are pos- 
sible. Important points may be overlooked, a troublesome 
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defect since it gives rise to the second, viz. a measure of dis- 
loyalty to the company policy. Applying the argument more 
broadly, a personnel policy which does not win the workers’ 
approval is wasted effort. Its main purpose is to secure their 
co-operation in running the business efficiently, and a prime 
essential to this end is that the terms on which co-operation 
is sought are acceptable to them. If they are, personnel manage- 
ment can be built into the structure of the business, and the 
policy which embodies its plans and purpose carried out with 
success and satisfaction. 

3. Returns, Tables, Conferences and Reports 

Business management depends very much on detail. Success 
is won by applying right principles and sound judgment to 
the situations which arise. Management proceeds from the 
broad principle downwards by narrowing and concentrating 
attention. We have already seen this in considering policies 
and procedures. But even procedures and is^ulations are 
relatively general and, in addition, relatively ^tic. On the 
other hand, the men and women with whom the personnel 
division is primarily concerned are mdividuals, so that mforma- 
tion concerning them must necessarily be detailed. Since they 
are dynamic and variable, both in themselves and in their 
reactions, regularity and uniformity are present only when 
large numbers are considered, and are not to any considerable 
extent characteristic of the life and conduct of individuals. 
These points in which divergence is manifest have significance 
for the personnel division. Differences m age, in wage rates and 
wage earnings, in hours of attendance, in regularity or irregu- 
larity, in tardiness, and in health are all important. Their 
relevance is threefold, in relation to — 

(a) The individual; records are essential if due regard is 
to be given to the well-being of each employee. Without 
them, the individual is lost m the crowd. 

(b) The business as a working organization. The needs of 
the business can be met better if there is adequate knowledge 
of the different ways in which individuals act. A sound 
record system is a characteristic of a well-run business. 

(c) Social and economic factors likely to be revealed when 
group figures on these points are prepared and studied. This 
study is one of the first steps to reforming policies that are 
unsound or unwise, and an essential to ensuring that they 
remain adequate and effective. 

3-(B35i) 
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What Tables abe Necessaey? 

If any proof were needed of the value of group statistics, it 
might be sought in the practice of the Ministry of Labour m 
collecting much data and in making it available to the public. 
On a smaller scale the same need exists in each establishment. 
Distaste for the compilation of data occasioned by excessive 
oflftcial demands must not be allowed to obscure perception of 
the value of group figures ; the collection of a certain number of 
details is inseparable from good management, whether in peace 
or war. Judgment as to what is necessary has sometimes to 
wait upon experience. 

Suggestions based upon practice and experience^may furnish 
a basis for comparison and criticism in this regard. 

The employment department might furnish weekly a tabular 
statement concerning the engagements, transfers and releases 
during the past week, giving the ages of the workers, the shops 
or sections for which they were engaged, to which they have 
been transferred, or from which they have left, and, in the case 
of all persons leaving, the reasons why they left. A summary 
of this might be prepared monthly as a permanent record.^ 

The appropriate office should render weekly a tabular 
statement concerning overtime, giving, according to shops or 
sections, the number of persons who have worked overtime, 
the actual hours worked, and the amount of time paid for 
these hours. 

Similarly, lost or “broken” time should be reported weekly, 
the absence being expressed in hours lost and grouped under 
reasons. Since one of these will be sickness, some control can 
be kept upon this important factor, especially if the return under 
consideration includes a column for the number of persons 
absent the whole week. 

If these tables of overtime and broken time are entered in a 
book or continuous loose sheet, they provide a permanent 
record bringing the data together for easy reference and scrutiny. 
This permits of the comparison of any one week with other 
weeks or with the same period in earlier years. 

A record of the medical department’s activities might take 
the form of a quarterly report indicating for men and women 
separately the numbers of visits to the surgery, divided into 
first visits and the total of subsequent visits, a special column 
bemg given to night attendances. For different reasons, the 
department might be expected to supply figures for the nu m ber 


^ For a speoxmen of siioh a fonn, seo Appendix A, pp. 028-9. 
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of applicants examined and the percentages of acceptances and 
rejections. The medical oflacer should also be supplied with 
the sickness absence figures and be asked for comments. 

The scrutiny of wage earnings calls for a considerable number 
of figures. Since the control of wages is less common among 
personnel managers than are the other matters just described, 
and generalization is thus less valid, m the following paragraphs 
the author describes the practice he followed. 

At the end of each four-weekly period, he was supplied with 
figures showing the number of workers paid respectively on day 
rates, piece rates, and bonus rates, divided according to depart- 
ments, with separate columns for the numbers of each of the 
juvenile ages (below 18 years in the case of females, and below 
21 years in the case of males). This record was scrutinized to 
see that — 

(а) there was no significant increase in the number of adult 
workers paid at time rates ; 

(б) no juveniles were paid on piece rates. For various reasons 
the method of incentive chosen for juveniles has been that 
of bonus. 

The wages section supplied each quarter a statement of the 
average earnings per full working week of all employees paid on 
other than time rates. These records were scrutinized carefully 
and inquiries made concerning all individuals whose rate of 
earnings departed significantly from the average. Time rate 
is 80 per cent of standard piece rate, and it is part of the com- 
pany’s policy to guarantee time rates’ as minimum earnings even 
of piece workers. Any piece worker, therefore, whose piece 
earnings were not 80 per cent of standard piece was a liability 
and a subject for inquiry. 

This inquiry might be of two kinds, being directed either to 
helping the individual by attention from the tramers (whose 
functions will be described in another chapter),^ or to considera- 
tion whether this person should not be transferred, or even 
dismissed. These questions were referred to the employment 
departments, and thence to the personnel assistants. 

The records of earnings of employees were tabulated under de- 
partments, and the actual average figure expressed as a percentage 
of standard piece. Scrutiny of this table showed whether there 
were any wide divergences from the company’s agreement with 
the trade unions, either in the form of piece rates that fell 
below an agreed standard, or, on the contrary, rates which rose 

^ See Chapter V, pp. 107-9. 
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well above. The former called for immediate inquiry and action 
if the grounds for raising* these rates were established. High 
pieee earnings called equally for inquiry to ascertain whether or 
not a change had taken place in the conditions under which 
work was being performed, or whether, on the other hand, the 
men or women concerned were steadily lifting their earnings 
by increased effort and application. 

Though in this sense serving a secondary purpose only, 
records, in which must be included tables, charts and diagrams, 
do, to a certain extent, become instruments by which continuity 
of policy is achieved. They bring to notice any apparent 
departure from a current policy, any failure to apply it, or any 
necessity for its extension. 

Conferences 

The most effective means of ensuring continuity of policy, 
however, is by frequent conferences between the personnel 
manager and hjs various assistants. Naturally, he is available 
at all times for emergency consultations, but weekly conferences 
at prearranged times are desirable. Problems revealed in the 
weekly returns and tables can be given the attention they merit. 
To these conferences the personnel manager brings his own 
special contribution. His knowledge of recent decisions or 
projects of the Board of Directors or of the trend of the com- 
pany’s production and labour policies, provides a background 
to the action which his assistants may have to carry out. 

Annual Report 

Another practice of value in ensuring that a uniform policy 
IS applied throughout the organization is that of presenting 
an annual report to the Board of Directors through the director 
responsible for personnel. To this, each section of the personnel 
function will contribute an account of its activities. The 
personnel manager might comment upon each such account, 
throwing into clear light the important aspects, any new 
developments and the reasons for these. He would contribute 
also, as a part of the report, the cost of each section of his 
department. Such an annual report, by collecting together the 
more important tables regularly supplied within the personnel 
department and by analysing wage, employment, and other 
figures, becomes a useful library of reference. More important, 
however, is its use as an instrument towards keeping personnel 
policy alive and clear. 
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4. A Personnel Budget 

Since the personnel division of a business is purely a service 
section, its expenditure must be carefully scrutinized. The 
most effective -way of ensuring this is by budgetary control. 
Just as the Chancellor of the Exchequer, at the commencement 
of each financial year, presents to Parliament estimates of 
expenditure, and obtains authority to spend up to the limit of 
these figures, so the appropriate executives in a business 
prepare similar estimates and obtain similar authority. When, 
for some unforeseen but necessary cause, additional expenditure 
IS required, the Chancellor of the Exchequer approaches Parlia- 
ment vfith a supplementary estimate ; so in like case a business 
executive explains the position to his superior and obtains 
permission to spend more money. In neither instance will 
money be expended beyond the original figure ivithout fresh 
sanction. 

The basis of a budget is agreement upon the necessity for 
specified expenditures. The first budget prepared in a business, 
whether concerned with personnel, research, or ‘wages, will call 
for a candid examination of the “worth-whileness” of all 
existing or proposed expenditure. “We are spending an extra 
£5,000 a year on wage calculation because we pay piece rates. 
Are piece rates necessary in our business, and, if they are, is 
£5,000 per annum a proper price to pay for them?” “Our 
works’ magazine costs us £2,000 per year. Is a works’ magazine 
worth while, and, if so, at what cost?” These hypothetical 
questions are typical of a proper attitude of mind towards a 
budget. Expenditures are viewed in the light of first principles. 
Something of the rational atmosphere of science is thereby 
introduced into management, and haphazard and irrational 
arrangements are drawn into line. 

The material for a personnel budget is accumulated from 
every relevant source. Any expenditure upon men and women 
as distinct from materials, machinery and equipment belongs 
to this budget. Admittedly, some of these items as, for example, 
wages, may be difficult to forecast with any accuracy and equally 
hard to control, but this is not a valid objection to their inclu- 
sion. Whatever it is desired to control should be brought in. 
If a keen-minded man sets out on the task of budget construction 
with this principle to guide him, he will search through the 
items of cost in the accounts and collect all that are relevant. 
It is not to be expected that he will get a comprehensive list 
on the first occasion. Some items will not be entered specifically 
enough for him to identify. Others may not be recurring and 
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may be absent in the year of his search. Gradually, however, 
he will collect all the appropriate items and his annual budgets 
will assume a definite shape. 

Here a word of caution must be uttered. No expenditure 
should be charged to this budget without the knowledge and 
agreement of the personnel manager. The accountant has his 
own difficulties, and one of them is to find where certain expendi- 
tures are to be allocated. If the personnel budget were the only 
one (which is unlikely) in the business, there would be little 
trouble. When, however, the business becomes “budget con- 
scious,” and expenditures are closely scrutinized, there will be 
occasions when some other executive, having incurred expenses 
upon men and women, will want to charge them here. A 
departmental manager may institute a series of conferences 
with his foremen immediately after works hours, and may give 
them tea and biscuits on each occasion. This is not one of his 
production expenses, and, by definition, belongs to the personnel 
budget. If the accountant, when charging it, will notify the 
personnel manager, he will help to bring this type of expenditure 
under control. 

When the items which constitute the budget have been 
collected, there still remains the amount of the expenditures 
to be proposed upon each of them. Much thought and inquiry 
are called for in order to determine the worth-whilcness of any 
expenditure. Absolute standards do not exist in business finance. 
No one can determine the final value of a well-organized canteen, 
but it is practicable to compare it with the haphazard arrange- 
ments that preceded its organization, or with the unofficial 
practices that were the workers’ way of meeting the position. So 
equally fairly can the cost of a works magazine be compared 
with expenditure on a sports club, or with even the salary, or 
part of the salary, of a personnel officer. 

The practice which the author by experience has proved 
most useful is to scrutinize the estimates and the actual costs 
of the current year as supplied by the works accountant. Since 
the debits of the second half of the year cannot be obtained 
until after the annual balancing of accounts; a provisional 
budget, to operate from the beginning of the new calendar year, 
is made without the help of these figures, and a few months later 
revised where it is deemed necessary. Subject to this qualifica- 
tion, the disparities between actual and estimated costs during 
the current year are examined and the explanation found. 
If salary totals, for instance, have decreased, the reason may 
be obvious; the decrease may be due to the resignation or 
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retirement of one assistant whose work has been undertaken 
by another at a lower salary, or whose work has been added 
to that of a third. If, on the contrary, these totals have increased, 
it IS even more necessary to find the reason. Possibly sickness 
among the staff during the year has resulted in the double 
charge of the salary of the absent assistant and that of the 
person relieving, or it may be that the provision of holiday 
rehef rather than sick relief is the cause. If this be so, it is 
clear that no allowance has been made for a definite recurring 
charge, and next year’s budget must remedy this. If the 
expenditure on employees’ clubs, to take another illustration, 
has increased, the reason must be discovered, and the likelihood 
of this increase being effective in the ensuing year. Naturally, 
a sense of proportion must be observed m such inquiries and 
action taken only in those items where the discrepancy is 
significant. 

The next step, after supplying them with the figures collected 
from the accounts, is to obtain from immediate assistants their 
estimates for the ensuing year m respect of the items under their 
authority. As in the case of actual and estimated costs for the 
current year, so with the estimates for the next year. One must 
know why any figure is significantly more or less than the 
actual expenditure for the preceding period. It is here that 
control and initiative both become apparent. If circumstances 
demand it, savings can be made on those items which are 
least worth while. On the other hand, it may be clear that an 
increased expenditure is required on some one object, and the 
responsibility of putting this increase forward and advocating it 
must be faced. 

When completed, the budget is presented to the personnel 
director for his approval. He examines every item with care, 
and elicits all the information systematically obtained and even 
some not obtained quite so systematically. He may propose 
an increase in certain items, a decrease in others, or the retention 
of an item which has been deleted. When he is satisfied, 
authority is given to expend the sums set out in the budget, 
with three qualifications — 

1, If more is spent deliberately on one item than is specified, 
a correspondmg sum may have to be saved on other items. 

2. If any unusual expenditure arises during the year quite 
unprovided for in the budget, a supplementary budget must 
be presented. 

8. Explanations will not be required unless the total expendi- 
ture varies from the estimate by a specified percentage. 
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The final step in the process of control of expenditure still 
remains. It is much easier to draft a budget than to keep 
within its limits. There is no “royal road” to successful control. 
Every assistant is informed of the sums available for him to 
expend, and he is required to keep a check on his requisitions 
and vouchers where these are used. By such a method it is 
possible to total items periodically, and see that their sum is not 
in excess of the budgeted figure. But much expenditure is not 
specifically requisitioned, as, for example, salaries and wages. 
As a means of scrutiny for these, some companies provide all 
functional managers with the actual salary and wage costs of 
their departments, both for the most recent period of four weeks 
and cumulatively for the year to date, while the personnel 
division is given half-yearly statements in some detail of all its 
expenditures. The results of the first half-year are carefully 
scrutinized and compared with the estimates for the preceding 
half-year and for the whole year. Perhaps the term “control” 
is too strong a word for such procedure, but at least it produces a 
sense of responsibility for carrying out agreed arrangements and 
is, therefore, an essential instrument in managing a personnel 
department. 

5. Checking the Cost 

There are two questions which the business man will ask on 
presentation of the costs of a personnel department: “Does 
this expenditure repay us?” “Is it worth-while?” These are 
variants of the same question, the former being financial in 
nature, whilst the latter, though containing a financial element, 
has primarily a social basis. 

In some instances the figures are available for assessing the 
direct return from expenditures upon personnel. An illustration 
is to be found in the experience of a firm which instituted a 
morning rest pause. At the time, records of output covering the 
preceding twelve months showed that production fell between 
certain hours m the morning. It was desired to arrest the trend 
and to maintain output at a reasonable level. Following a well- 
established precedent, the firm decided to allow its piece-workers 
ten minutes each morning for tea and food. It made no payment 
for the time thus spent, so that the workers would be worse off 
unless in the slightly shortened morning, they gave as much 
output as before. The amount of increased output reflected in 
reduced overhead cost, compared with the annual value of the 
capital cost of equipping the canteens, provided a measure of the 
extent to which the experiment had paid. Having figures for 
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conditions preceding and following the change, this firm was 
able to answer that the arrangement decidedly had paid a good 
return on the investment. 

There are some situations, however, in which the value of 
personnel work is wholly intangible. A personnel officer, for 
example, may devote himself to a variety of evening entertain- 
ments and to week-end and holiday camps. The good effects 
of these may be indisputable but cannot be assessed m financial 
terms because they are not directly measurable. An education 
officer may be appointed to a company’s personnel staff, devoting 
himself to improving the business knowledge of the clerks in the 
establishment. He may assist the supervisory staff to understand 
such subjects as scientific management, mechanization and 
joint production, or may guide the yoimger and more ambitious 
sub-executives in their efforts to equip themselves for better 
work and for more responsible posts. No one with a reasonable 
degree of either judgment or imagination will deny that each 
of these may earn his “ke'ep,” but it would be difficult for a 
Chancellor of Industrial Relations to draw up a budget in which 
the tangible and measurable costs mvolved could be offset by 
equally tangible revenue obtained 
Yet even intangible efforts at better industrial relations can 
win a financial return in unexpected ways. From experience 
two illustrations are submitted. 

(a) In certain workrooms where a total of almost 700 girls 
were, in peace-time, employed on individual piece rates, it 
has for many years been the practice to ask the workers to 
register their output upon output slips. These are easy to 
use, containing places for all the requisite data to permit of 
identification of the individual and of the line in production, 
and output is registered by marking off on the slip each unit 
as completed. This practice was started with the deliberate 
intention of calculating wages upon the figures supplied by 
the girls themselves. There was some questioning of the 
wisdom of such a venture, but reliance was placed on the 
essential honesty of human nature and on the response that 
might be eiipected from being trusted rather than watched 
over. There have been occasional lapses into dishonesty, but 
a regular check upon total output quickly reveals the presence 
of any dehberate and continued cheating, and enables the 
culprit to be detected. This practice, when compared with 
the alternative of workroom clerks or check-writers, has 
resulted in a saving on a normal peace-time pre-war costing of 
£1,000 per year, and is soundly justified. 
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(b) Time Study is an innovation generally disliked and 
distrusted by the workers, mainly because of the fear that 
the practice of studying the fastest workers will lead to 
speeding up. They are afraid that the conditions during 
testing will be arranged with a degree of care and precision 
not normally associated with workroom practice. To secure 
acceptance the interests of the workers must be safeguarded. 
In the instance from which this illustration was drawn, definite 
safeguards were established by mutual agreement before the 
innovation was introduced into the workrooms. 

Very shortly after, and primarily because of the considerable 
amount of time study work to be done and the difficulty of 
obtaming suitably trained men, a suggestion was made to 
select a number of competent girl piece-workers, give them a 
thorough training in the use of stop watches and in methods 
of taking and recording observations, and then employ them 
to obtain the information on which the piece rates would 
be set. Under normal circumstances they carried on with 
their ordinary jobs as piece-workers, but in the event of 
a call for time study work m their section, they were 
taken off piece-work and set to obtain the time study 
information. 

The suggestion was a little startling and raised a number 
of queries. “Could manual workers be found with capacities 
commensurate to such a job?” When this question was 
answered in the affirmative, there remained a more funda- 
mental one. “Could workers be trusted to act fairly in a 
situation where the interests of their fellow workers were so 
much at stake ? ” No conclusive answer could be given to this 
doubt until the experiment had been tried. But if the arrange- 
ments made, and the safeguards furnished, were sufficient 
to satisfy the workers’ sense of fairness, there was a strong 
presumption that the time study observations would be taken 
by them accurately and satisfactorily. The selection of the 
girls was made jointly by the management and worker repre- 
sentatives, and the experiment was a pronounced success. 
Excellent results were obtained. The idea was extended into 
most sections of the establishment, resulting in a large total 
saving in the cost of this service and a far greater measure 
of acceptance and understanding of time study. 
Notwithstanding demonstrations like these, a true evaluation 
of personnel management must rest on grounds that are social 
in nature. Its purpose is the improvement of industrial relations 
with a view to making the individual more satisfied in his work 
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and a more efficient unit in the organization. To evaluate 
success of this kind in financial terms is far from easy. What 
measure can be applied to the improvement of industrial 
relations or to the satisfaction or the efficiency of the indi- 
vidual? Succeeding chapters will show how wide is the con- 
cept of industrial efficiency which the personnel manager 
must adopt, and how workers, in their pursuit of a better 
industrial order are asking for a higher and steadily increasing 
standard of life, more care for health, more leisure, recognition 
of their value as human beings, respect for their personality, 
and the right to be consulted in matters that affect them 
vitally. Personnel management is guidance exerted upon general 
management with a view to achieving such of these as are 
desirable and, in the prevailing circumstances, feasible. Its 
immediate aim is to weld the partners m production into a team 
on the principle that co-operation is the key to the ideal form 
of industrial relations. 

It is here that social and financial measures unite. A smooth- 
working and co-operative team is effective in that it tends to 
ensure to both partners that financial return without which the 
material benefits of good industrial relations are impossible. In 
itself it is worth while by reason of the sound and healthy 
organization which it makes possible, the industrial unity which 
it implies, and the measure of industrial peace which it promotes. 



CHAPTER tll 

EMPLOYMENT— SUPPLY AND PLACEMENT 
1. Supply of Workers 

The first interest of the employment olficer is in the supply of 
labour. This involves, in turn, the form and nature of the 
requisitions to engage, the sources of supply and recruitment, 
with some special consideration of new types, such as married 
women. 

(a) Ri^QuismoNS foe Workers 
In many establishments action to engage additional workers 
is taken by the departmental foreman. This procedure is subject 
to serious criticism m two respects. Unless a complete survey 
IS made of the labour position there is no guarantee that suitable 
workers are not available elsewhere in the establishment. The 
method lacks plan, being often a “hand to mouth” arrangement. 
A foreman can seldom know of the demands for production in 
other sections of the factory, or of the type of labour available. 
Where such a system still obtains, a personnel manager can do 
something to improve the position by arranging with the works 
manager to institute a labour quota for each foreman or each 
shop. If this is set by system, rather than by rule of thumb, 
it will accurately represent the number required to obtain the 
current amount of output. Any increase beyond this quota the 
foreman will be required to justify and, where costs are a matter 
of concern, he will be driven to reduce the number of employees 
should the quantity of work decline. By introducing a measure 
of planning into the establishment, this haphazard employ- 
ment practice can be replaced by a definite policy. The planner 
IS concerned primarily with material production, though he 
can, on the basis of time study, estimate how many workers 
are required for any quantity of material he issues into the 
workroom. With information from the employment office on 
the number of persons who have left the company’s service, 
he can show clearly week by week where, on the one hand, 
workers are needed or, on the other hand, are redundant. In 
an establishment where this functional method of requisi- 
tioning obtains, the departmental or shop manager and the 
planning manager agree concerning the amount of labour 
required, and jointly call upon the employment manager to 
supply it. 
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Their requisition should give all necessary information about 
the nature of the job and the qualities and quahfications to be 
looked for among the applicants. Where job analysis exists, 
this information will be readily available among the records 
of the employment office: otherwise it is desirable for the 
employment officer to assure himself that he knows what is 
required. Personal qualifications may include a note of any 
physical disabilities which would either not be regarded as 
disqualifications or, on the contrary, would clearly lead to 
rejection. The rate of pay for the job should also be stated. 

(6) Sources and Recruitment 

The personnel or the employment manager is more than the 
hirer of labour. The management look to him for policy and 
for the formulation of general plans for supplying labour. In 
normal times, he should be thinking ahead about the general 
supply of labour, and the type and age of those he will seek. He 
may, for instance, have to consider whether to provide for an 
annual seasonal" rush of work in the autumn by engaging and 
training employees m advance, or by taking on persons desirous 
of seasonal work for the duration of the extraordinary demand. 
When there is a likelihood of the extra workers being absorbed 
at the close of the season, either by reason of better trade or, in 
the case of girls, because of resignations from the regular staff 
consequent upon marriage, the former course is preferable; 
otherwise, seasonal labour should be requisitioned. Such a 
decision, however, is contingent upon sufficient labour of this 
sort being available. 

Clearly the avenue of supply must be mainly the employment 
exchanges of the Ministry of Labour. In normal times these 
sources can be supplemented by advertisements, recommenda- 
tions from other employees, notices on the firm’s notice boards, 
or direct application. Many firms keep a waiting list obtained 
from direct applications, their practice being to interview callers 
at any time or (i^ the numbers attending make more organization 
necessary) on several mornings or afternoons each week, the 
latter to suit the convenience of applicants. From this waiting 
list, as in other circumstances from the card index at the 
employment exchange, they choose the workers suitable to 
meet any requisition, care being taken to send any unemployed 
man or woman to the exchange for the requisite card of introduc- 
tion. When the necessary numbers cannot be obtained in this 
way, it was in peace-time permissible, with the concurrence of 
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the local exchange, to visit other exchanges and interview 
applicants there. 

Generalizing upon this detailed statement, it is the responsi- 
bility of the personnel manager to acquaint himself with all 
potential sources of supply. When considering juveniles, he 
may find it advantageous, especially m smaller provincial cities, 
to study the trend of the birth rate. In a fairly immobile 
population, comparison of the trend of the births year by year, 
and of the numbers leaving school fifteen or sixteen years later 
will be an index of the degree to which juveniles can be counted 
upon to fill vacancies or to meet a demand for an increasing 
staff. Where adults are under consideration, the sources of 
supply may be sought in areas where labour is available. This 
involves knowledge of the facts and data upon employment 
and unemployment normally available in the Ministry of Labour 
Gazette, and of any Government schemes for assisting the trans- 
ference of workers. The recruiting of workers presents several 
problems, one of which has to do with transference. The 
experience of the Cocoa Works in recruiting labour in the years 
1987-39 may be pcrLinent in this matter. 

The demand for labour, both male and female, had outstripped 
the supply available in so restricted an industrial area as York, 
even to the extent of 500 of each sex. In these circumstances, 
the position and needs of the company were explained to the 
divisional controllers of the Ministry of Labour. Agreement 
having been reached as to where extra employees might most 
conveniently be obtained, the company advertised in these areas, 
all engagements taking place only through the exchanges. The 
latter posted in advance a clear statement concerning the 
conditions of employment, the wage rates and probable weekly 
earnings, and the arrangements for billeting. They also selected 
those unemployed who most nearly corresponded with the 
company’s requirements in age and physique, and provided 
rooms for interview and medical testing on the spot. Great 
care was taken in getting the workers to York, and interest 
was maintained in their subsequent career. In this way the 
exchanges demonstrated that their function was to deal with 
employment rather than with unemployment. 

Easy as the job was up to this point, it became more compli- 
cated after the selected workers reached York. They were told 
to report at the factory, having received directions concerning 
its location. They were welcomed by a member of the labour 
department, and at some stage or other the labour manager 
personally met them in groups. Lodgings had been arranged 
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in advance for them by the appropriate assistants, who carefully 
inspected each home and the washing and sanitary arrangements 
therein. 

But now trouble began. Infectious diseases broke out in these 
lodgings; though usually not fewer than two persons were 
boarded together, home-sickness manifested itself, and presented 
greater difficulty because it was less amenable to medical care. 
In this matter, youths were more affected than girls. The 
greatest part of the male recruits from one seaside town on the 
north-east coast returned home after quite a short period. 

The financial position of such employees soon became a matter 
of concern. Having in most instances been unemployed, they 
had neither reserves nor current money. In most large factories, 
payment for work done cannot be made until a week after the 
completion of a full week’s work, and these women and youths 
were m need of money at the end of the first week of employment 
to enable them to pay their board and lodgings. This was 
advanced by the company at a fiaced figure adequate for the 
circumstances, but not equal to the amount earned. At first 
the advance was considered a loan, to be repaid by fixed and 
fairly small deductions. Since most of these women and youths 
were anxious to send some money home, a state of tension was 
set up, caused by the conflicting claims of the company to 
repayment of the loan and of the mother to a weekly remittance. 
The latter argued to her son that she had lost his unemployment 
pay, and asserted that she would rather have him back than 
accept the current situation. What could a bewildered and, 
probably, home-sick youth do under such pressure? He came 
to the employment manager to hand m his notice. Faced with 
this dilemma, the company decided that it was a business 
proposition for the subsidy at the end of the first week’s employ- 
ment to be changed into a gift. 

Other financial provisions had to be added. Individuals fell 
ill, with lodgings to be paid and a rail fare home to be met. 
Happily these were few, but the principle the company followed 
was one of business necessity rather than of charity. They 
argued that, having spent much executive time on the selection 
and engagement of a person, and being in need of his services, 
it was business sense to set aside a sum of money to help him, 
the alternative being a fresh expenditure on another person. In 
other words, the company paid the cost, beyond what Govern- 
ment regulations allowed, of bringing the employee to York, 
maintaining him at a reasonable mmimum durmg the first 
week, and meeting any exceptional illness or difficulty likely to 
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disturb the tenure of employment. As a matter of history, an 
mcrease in overtime working brought larger earnings soon after, 
so that family remittances became items of real comfort to the 
home folk. 

(c) The Married Woman 

The war of 1939-1945 and the scarcity of man-power which has 
followed have given a new meaning to the recruitment of 
married women for industry. Before 1939 they were established 
m a few trades as regular workers and in a slightly larger 
number as seasonal employees. From 1940 onwards till the end 
of the war, their services were required in both senses of that 
word. In the circumstances following the war their employment 
is a necessity in a considerable section of British industry. The 
experiences of the war time period have, therefore, more than 
an emergency value. 

While some women volunteered to help, a large number did 
so only because Government regulations, economic circum- 
stances or public opinion required them to do so. In the first 
event, they faced their problems with a good heart and sought to 
overcome them. Where the impulse came from either of the 
other sources, they were less stout of heart and less courageous 
and resourceful. Their chief cares were their children and 
their homes ; their chief perplexities were shopping and trans- 
port. These proved to have different weight according to whether 
a woman was on shifts, part-time or full-time day work or 
night work. Provided the children could be cared for and trans- 
port arranged at the beginning or the end of the shift, work on 
shifts presented little difficulty m the matters of house-work and 
shopping to any willing woman. Day work was harder in every 
respect ; night work was difficult enough to the single girl with 
few household or shopping problems, but was doubly so to the 
married woman. 

The problem of children was met in various ways. The 
method prevalent in the cotton industry did not spread, since 
the supply of “minders” was subject to man-power demands. 
A number of mothers managed to arrange with* a relative, friend 
or neighbour to take care of the children, paying such sums 
as ten shillings per child per week. This worked well, unless the 
minder became neglectful of the children’s welfare, or the 
mother became disturbed on other grounds. The most important 
contribution towards a solution came from the introduction of 
nursery centres. Some companies installed these on their own 
premises, thus enabling the mother to bring her children with 
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her on the way to work, see them, if necessary in the course of 
the day, and take them home with her. 

Industrial experience has shown the need for great changes 
and for the co-operation of their fellows when married women 
come into the workrooms. A woman is not a smaller man, but a 
different human being, whose average height is lower, whose 
reach is shorter, and whose strength in relation to her weight is 
different.’^ These differences involved the modification of tools, 
machines, workbenches, transport and loading facilities. Jobs 
must be adapted to women’s physique and working conditions 
made flexible. Traming schemes must meet their mexpenence 
by being made thorough and progressive. Co-operation will be 
required because of the disturbance which their coming will 
cause. Work may need to be taken away from one group 
because it is more suitable to married women. 

But the most important adjustments were related to hours of 
working, including in this the arrangements concerning shifts, 
transport and shopping. The wisest policy in dealing with these 
problems has been found to be that of arranging hours of 
working so as to give the greatest degree of satisfaction in respect 
of housework, shopping and transport, and to meet individual 
cases by special arrangements.® 

Since a shortage of women-power still obtains, it is necessary 
to carry forward into peace time the lessons learned in war. 
These include — 

(1) The expansion of day nurseries and nursery schools. 

(2) Arrangements for shopping, either by a longer lunch 
hour one day a week or by local adjustments of retail shopping 
hours. 

(8) Provision of jobs for women so that each woman can 
make a satisfactory contribution to production without dis- 
locating the process. This can only succeed if at the same time 

(4) The wishes of the mothers are adequately met. Half-days 
or special short shifts for married women are commendable 
from the production angle, but a shortened day, say 9 a.m. to 
4.30 p.m., will enal^le a mother to deal more satisfactorily with 
any of her children, attending school. 

^ For an interesting survey of these differences, see Personnel, September, 
1913. 

* For useful descriptions of the terms and conditions most suitable for part-time 
workmg, see the experiment conducted by Standard Telephones m Mngineertng 
Bulletin, July, 1941, and that by Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co. described 
by Miss M. Shingler in Institute Conferences, issued by the Institute of Personnel 
Management, 1943. For a general survey of the problems which arise from the 
employment of women m war-time, see Labour Management, February, 1942, 
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(5) Steps such as suggested above for ensuring that naarried 
women are made “at home.” Even more than any other 
entrant, they need to be introduced and given any necessary 
training. They may even need more welfare facilities and they 
will certainly be more critical of supervision than persons of 
less knowledge of life and people. 

(6) Not as a lesson of war-time but a question which arises 
afterwards, is not some of the work for which women are 
engaged more properly that of men? To face this question is 
becoming a necessity on many grounds. 

2. Interviewing for Employment 

Interviewing is an integral element in employment procedure.^ 
Its object is twofold, to obtain the information by which 
applicants for employment can be judged on their capacity and 
suitability and to give the information which is necessary to 
enable them to fit into a new job. Its scope and significance are 
reduced somewhat where a medical examination forms part of 
the selection procedure and even more so where one form 
of selection testing has been introduced. Nevertheless, it 
remains as a means of contact with prospective applicants and 
as the procedure through which the contract of employment 
IS made. 

Though not necessarily separate in time, there are two 
distinct aspects of the employment interview. The first is 
introductory or preliminary, the second is definitive. Many 
large companies make a practice of interviewing, even though 
only cursorily, all persons who come to ask about employment, 
justifying this action by the good-will which springs from an 
interview of the right quality and by the possibility of finding an 
unusual person among the callers. The more formal preliminary 
interview is intended to eliminate those who by reason of 
inexperience or through some disqualification, not necessarily 
only of a physical nature, cannot be considered in a final list. 
The information which is sought at this stage is of a general 
character, such as age, address, school records (if juniors), 
industrial experience, reason for leaving last employment, 
home and family and the names of any members of the family 
working in the same factory. 

The final interview is that m which an appraisal is made of 
the applicant on the facts already recorded or on others adduced 
in a more personal and more private interview. An attempt is 

^ For a complete and helpful discussion see American Management Association 
Kesearoh Report, No. 9, Manual of Employment Interviewing.’* 
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made to get what may be called a “character profile” of the 
man, to form a just impression of his temperament, qualities 
and personality and to see him as if he were on his job, living and 
working in the workroom community. If the vacant post is 
one from which promotion is possible to an applicant of the 
right sort, his potentialities for growth must be measured in 
some definite way. To this end the interviewer must give all the 
facts, without neglect of the harsher or less attractive aspects of 
the job. He must recite all the significant points in the contract 
of employment since his aim is to “sign on” one at least of the 
applicants. If this person’s acceptance is to be that of a free 
man, he must have before him all the facts on which to base 
his choice. He must understand what he is undertaking and 
have given his confidence to the firm through its interviewing 
agent, the employment manager. 

The information required in the preliminary interview may 
be obtained by an employment clerk, but the later interviews 
should be conducted by the principal Where craftsmen are 
being seen, a foreman connected with the trade should be associ- 
ated with the selection. This is best done after any sifting, only 
those men being sent to him for his choice who on other grounds 
would be acceptable members of the working force. Both 
parties in this selection should agree upon the division of their 
responsibilities, the employment officer to obtain all necessary 
information, rejecting certain applicants but submitting others 
to the trade foreman who will test them on their capacity and 
trade knowledge, recommending one or more for engagement. 
The employment officer will finish the contract of employment 
on terms he has previously agreed with the foreman. 

A suitable place in which men and women will feel at home is 
essential for satisfactory interviewing. The room must convey a 
sense of privacy, thus inviting the worker to speak freely and 
ask all the quc.stions he has on his mind. Its atmosphere must 
be one of friendliness. It should not too obviously be a part 
of the factory nor resemble the workshop office of the foreman. 
It cannot be furnished like the directors’ board room or the 
office of the managing director (either being a suitable place in 
which to interview salesmen and candidates for managerial 
posts), but it requires both dignity and comfort. These are 
assets which are worth the expense necessary to produce them. 

This description obviously refers to the office of the employ- 
ment manager where the final interview will take place. The 
first or “sifting” interview can be held in a public waiting room 
without inconvenience or, if found to be desirable in the course 
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of conversation in a smaller room opening off the public waiting 
room. It is an advantage if men and women who have been 
interviewed can be dispatched without having to pass out 
through the public waiting room. In this way misleading and, 
sometimes, malicious rumours can be prevented from lowering 
the morale of other applicants. 

3. Conditions and Terms of Employment 
(a) Contract of Employment 

A contract of employment is one with many terms, a fact 
that must be clearly before the mind of the employing officer 
of the personnel function.^ In the case of a written contract, 
all the terms are explicit and easily recognized; but in the 
case of a contract which is verbal only, some terms may be 
implicit and important, requiring to be brought into the light 
of discussion before their full meaning becomes apparent. The 
contractual nature of engagement should be more explicitly 
recognized; wherever the relationship of master and servant 
exists, a contract of employment exists, either verbal or written. 
Where clerks and executive staff are concerned, a written 
agreement is fairly usual, but is much less common in the case 
of manual workers. Even here, however, a written contract is 
becoming usual where an individual is required to discharge 
special and onerous responsibilities. 

A written contract usually provides for the remuneration, the 
period of employment (or, where it is for an indefinite period, 
the length of notice required to end it), holidays, and arrange- 
ments for pay during absence through illness. The remuneration 
may be expressed as a rate per hour, per week, per year, or 
some portion thereof. Where the employee is to perform 
specified work, this may be stated also — e.g. a craftsman or a 
dentist will be engaged to carry out his craft or profession. 
In most cases the notice agreed upon is the equivalent in length 
of the period for which wage or salary is paid. Speaking broadly, 
if the employee is engaged to do a specific job, he is entitled 
to refuse any other job or occupation, and ,to expect while 
thus occupied the appropriate or standard rate of pay. A general 
engagement as an employee of any company implies a right on 
the part of the latter to offer, and an obligation on the part 
of the employee to accept, any work that is available. 

Where engagement is by the week, the length of the work 

^ For an authoritative short statement on this subject see Institute of Personnel 
Management Broadsheet, Preparing an Employee Handbook, pp. 8-10. 
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week is stated in the contract. It is in general advisable to make 
clear that hours worked less than the full normal week will be 
paid j?ro rata. This is especially necessary where a guaranteed 
week obtains. The length of the working week indicates the 
point at which overtime begins and is one factor in the calcula- 
tion of overtime, another being the rate of overtime allowance. 

Where wages, hours, length of working week, or overtime 
payment are governed by a national or local agreement, this 
fact should be stated on engagement, and copies of any local 
agreement could advantageously be available for the applicant 
to read. Engagement of a trade unionist on the terms of an 
agreement negotiated by his union, and with which he declares 
himself cognizant, is a valid procedure. 

Where the nature of the employment requires work on shifts 
or on night work, this obligation should be made clear. These 
times of working disturb both health and domestic life more than 
work on days and may be resisted unless they incontestably 
form a part of the original contract. The position will be made 
clearer by a statement concerning alternations of shift and the 
days that are given off. It is equally necessary to be explicit in 
the matter of holidays and of payment, if any, during sickness. 

{b) Goveknment Regulations affecting Employment 

Where employment is affected by Government regulations, 
these conditions should be announced by the employment officer 
at the moment of engagement. Most of these Orders grant special 
rights, with safeguards, to both employers and workers and im- 
pose special obligations. The new employee may not be well 
informed on these and a clear statement can be a much-prized 
introduction to a new job. 

(c) Other Items in Employment Contract 

In addition to the more explicit items in the normal contract 
of engagement, there are a considerable number of others which 
are neither so general nor so obviously connected with work. 
These will differ according to establishments and the diversity 
of their arrangements and requirements. The list which follows 
is, therefore, rather illustrative than inclusive. Few of them are 
important enough to find a place in a written contract of 
employment submitted for signature, but all of them will be 
found in the works rule book of one factory or another. 

(i) Wage-rates for Substandard Workers 

The necessity for a statement on his wage-rate to any 
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physically disabled or sub-standard worker will be self- 
evident. In such a case a written statement might suitably 
be made. 

(li) Good Condwt in Relation to Concessions 

Where good conduct or a satisfactory attendance record is 
a condition precedent to any concession, such as extended 
holidays, this fact should be announced to employees. The 
personnel manager should also be clear in his own mind 
concerning the interpretation to be given to the condition, 
or, negatively, should have a list of the offences and circum- 
stances which disqualify. In the writer’s experience a profit- 
sharing scheme which disqualifies persons dismissed for 
misconduct has necessitated an examination of all the types 
of dismissals effected at the instance of the firm and a specifica- 
tion of those which entailed the penalty of disqualification. 

(lii) Conditions Affecting Promotion or Increased Pay 

In connection with clerks and, possibly, apprentices, promo- 
tion and increased pay sometimes depend upon educational 
tests. Conditions of this kind will not only be notified at 
engagement, but brought periodically to the attention of 
those concerned. If it is intended that those who do not qualify 
for promotion will either not receive the appropriate increment 
of pay, or will ultimately be dismissed, these conditions of 
employment should receive the publicity due to them. 

(iv) Attendance at Classes 

Of a similar order are requirements concerning attendance 
at classes, e.g. day continuation or apprentice classes. These 
are explicit conditions of employment, and should be linked 
up with the appropriate payment for any time so spent. 

(v) Penalties and Disciplinary Punishments 

These are thorny subjects, the difficulties of which only 
slowly dawn upon even the most conscientious personnel 
manager. It is easy to assume that the right to control 
carries the corresponding right to punish for infringement of 
rules and regulations. The right exists but only with restric- 
tions and qualifications. The old-fashioned Truck Acts impose 
strict limits to the use of deductions from wages as monetary 
penalties. They compel care in fining piece-workers for bad 
work. The soundest arrangement is for the company to insert 
in all its piece-rate notices a statement like this: “These 
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piece-rates dre for good work only.” On the assumption that 
such piece-rates will in most cases yield a satisfactory finanHal 
return, there is neither in fact nor in theory any penalty for 
bad work. Another instance of the operation of these Acts 
known to the writer occurs in connection with a penalty 
imposed for failing to clock m or out. The works rules of this 
company allow for two failures before penalty, and for tvarnmgs 
on each of these occasions. In the case of a third or subsequent 
onussion m any calendar year, the employee will suffer the 
deduction of half an hour from his time. This penalty does not 
contravene the Truck Acts m that it is moderate and reason- 
able, but m conformity with these Acts a proper record has 
to be devised, signed, and kept. 

One of the most difficult problems under this heading is 
to decide the class of cases calling for dismissal, and those 
where the dismissal must be summary, that is, without pay in 
lieu of notice. These are distinctly legal questions, and it is 
advisable to submit them to lawyers versed in industrial 
practice.^ The personnel manager should keep at hand a list 
of offences in which his company, on advice, considers that 
dismissal should be summary or shall be on notice. It will be 
an advantage for him to have agreement from worker repre- 
sentatives on this point. This list might relate to theft, 
gambling or drunkenness on the company’s premises, disorderly 
or unruly conduct, as, for example, striking a feUow-worker, 
disobedience to orders or refusal to accept arrangements 
equivalent to orders, habitual neglect of duty and immoral 
conduct. A moot question is whether a person convicted at a 
police court of any one of these offences shall be dismissed. 
Much will depend on the circumstances, the seriousness of the 
offence, and the reaction of the men and women with whom 
he works. If, in the light of the facts, his contmued presence 
in the workrooms will be detrimental to discipline and 
efficiency, his dismissal will have as much justification as 
that of any other worker not guilty of the police court 
offence, but against whom the same charge could be made. 
Common sense and an appreciation of justice rather than 
reliance on legality will guide in matters of this kind. 

(vi) Treatment of Theft and Gambling 

Among the terms of employment must be the treatment 
which the company will apply to offences committed upon 

^ ISTote m this connoction the useful service rendered to member firms by a 
confidential bulletin from the Industrial Welfare Society. 
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its premises which, if brought to the notice of the police in 
other circumstances, and with adequate evidence, would lead 
to prosecution in the police court. Among such are theft 
and gambling. 

The first point to decide is which shall be adopted of the 
following alternatives — 

(a) Dismiss with or without notice. 

(b) Dismiss without informing the police. 

(c) Dismiss and inform the police. 

(d) Give the police information without necessarily 
dismissing. 

(e) Deal with the offence as directed against good disci- 
plme and control, referring the matter to the police where 
this is essential in the interests of public order, discipline, 
and justice. 

On which of these is the more appropriate, some general 
^idance can be got from the Chief Constable, and help in 
individual cases of doubt from the police detective staff. 
Where, for instance, in the case of presumed theft, it is pro- 
bable that a store of stolen goods may be found on a man’s 
premises or where a receiver may be at work, police action 
IS a social necessity. In individual cases, though a detective 
may suggest that the evidence is not strong enough to support 
a charge of theft or gambling, there may be grounds for action 
for disobedience of instructions. To illustrate, a watchman 
suspected of thieving from a cloakroom under his care was 
definitely instructed not to enter it between specified hours, 
when it was empty. Subsequently, he was found there acting 
suspiciously. Though the evidence did not justify more than 
a suspicion that his presence was with intent to steal, he was 
dealt with on the charge of disobedience of a specific instruc- 
tion given him in writing. 

(vii) Bight of Search 

The discussion of theft raises another question, that of 
the right of search, which can only be legally exercised if it 
has been made a condition of employment. This is not difficult 
to do where new employees alone are concerned, since their 
initial terms of employment may be made to include the right 
of search. But present employees, if they are to be brought 
under the same discipline, must be given the equivalent of 
notice and of re-engagement under these altered provisions. 
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Though this appears to be merely a formal act, it will, in 
practice, cause misunderstanding and provoke discontent. An 
enquiry made by the author on 1943 among eighteen large 
firms, other than those which exercised this right on security 
grounds, discovered eleven that had instituted it in the recent 
past. Most of these, after winning the support of shop stewards 
and works councils, made the right of search one of the 
conditions of employment as set out in their works’ rules. 

(d) WoEKS Rules and Teems of Employment 
These are the main terms and conditions of employment. 
There will, however, be many other items in the company’s 
regulations and works rules, observance of which is required, 
infringement bringing reprimand or penalty. It becomes neces- 
sary, therefore, to have these regulations and rules in such a 
form that each employee can know of them. It will be an 
advantage to ensure that they are read, and there is wisdom in 
an arrangement whereby each new employee signs a form such 
as the following — 

{Date) 


of (Address) 

have a copy of the Company’s Works Etiles and have read it and 
accept employment with the Company upon the terms and 
conditions set out therein. 

(Signed) 

Witness 

Employment Clerk or Officer. 


There are certain other matters which are not so much 
conditions of employment as benefits arising therefrom. It is 
good employment policy to have these brought to the knowledge 
of new employees at once. Others are matters on which co-opera- 
tion IS sought, and these also are of interest to new entrants 
into a factory. Among the former may be mentioned pro- 
visions for pension and invalidity, encouragement of thrift, 
supplements to workmen’s compensation benefits, additional 
unemployment benefits, welfare, sickness and benevolent 
schemes, hospital contributory schemes, and so forth. Among 
the other list will be suggestion prizes, provision for medical, 
dental and optical attention, opportunities to purchase the 
company’s goods, care of materials and machinery. 

To bring these to the attention of new entrants calls for 
something more like an information sheet than a book of works 
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rules. In one large establishment it has been found most advan- 
tageous, especially in respect of juveniles and workers introduced 
from elsewhere, to give each of them a separate sheet headed 
“Information for Employees.” 

4. Introducing the New Worker 

The introduction of the new worker is an important aspect 
of employment procedure. It is a mistake to assume that this 
introduction begins at the factory gate. The reputation of 
the firm is the surest attraction to prospective labour. The 
new worker may be introduced to it at home when a job is 
under discussion, or at the employment exchange, where the 
officer m charge and the applicant are considering opportunities 
of employment, or even in the school classroom where the 
doctor, or the vocational guidance counsellor, is busy. 

In practice, the worker first comes into contact with the 
workroom when he calls at the employment office. The reception 
he receives will affect his attitude to his engagement at the time 
and during the years of his employment. He will appreciate 
courtesy m manner, reasonable celerity, and tidy and orderly 
arrangements throughout. If tests have to be undertaken, 
whether medical or psychological, he will be happier if he has 
received previous notification and is given some explanation 
of why they are used and how they will affect the question of 
engagement. If he is disqualified on either test, he will be 
saved apprehension, or even anxiety, if the explanation is 
amplified in light of the verdict, and alternative suggestions 
made which will help in further search for employment. Where 
Government orders and regulations affect his employment, 
either adversely or as a matter of direction, the employment 
officer can render any decision or direction based on these 
orders more acceptable if a few words of explanation accompany 
his announcement. 

When he has been engaged, the employee must be clear 
when he is to begin work and to whom ho has to report. A 
written form of engagement containing these particulars 
avoids misunderstanding. The injunction to “bring your cards” 
should be equally definite and be accompanied by instructions 
as to what these are and what is to be done with them. Finally, 
the company he has engaged himself to serve may be little more 
than a name to him, and what it will require of him in conduct 
may be as little known as how it will act in matters intimately 
affecting his happiness. Something more is desirable, to be 
given in larger measure to juveniles and perhaps in a different 
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form to adults. This need can be met by a printed statement 
describing the ways of the firm and the rules governing the 
works and the workers. Where juniors are concerned, this can 
be given more satisfactorily by the living voice. In the case of 
seniors, a brochure is advised setting out the most pertinent 
works rules and explaining any specially important points of 
conduct, especially where personal safety is concerned. If this 
IS to be given to the juveniles as well, it is advisable to underline 
the more important rules. 

For illustration, rather than as a model, the methods of 
introducing juveniles at York will be described. Young gu^ls 
receive a personal introduction to the factory through a prepara- 
tory or initiation school. This occupies eight mornings as soon 
as possible after engagement. It opens with a session of thirty 
minutes’ duration in which the personnel manager meets the 
particular group of entrants and welcomes them in the name of 
the company. He dwells on the spirit which animates the 
factory, illustrating this by relating to the lives and aims of 
the founders of the business, certain provisions made by them 
for the employees’ well-being. Each other morning of the fort- 
night begins with games and physical training, and ends with 
half an hour’s “question time.” The fortnight’s session closes 
with a “brains trust,” for which one hour is allowed. The basis 
of the questions at these sessions is in the information given, 
by film and lecture and by tours of the workrooms, concerning 
the daily work and the opportunities for recreation, thrift, 
social care, and democratic community life which the factory 
offers. This general survey is of value in interpreting the direc- 
tion and purpose of a complex community to an entrant who 
may go to one only of its different sections, perhaps remaining 
there without transfer for many years. 

It is a part of this initiation that the mothers of these girls 
are invited to tea on the afternoon of the day on which their 
daughters begin work. The mothers are met by the personnel 
assistants and the forewomen who will be concerned with the 
girls’ instruction, discipline and well-being. The meeting par- 
takes of the nature of a family party. Very often the mother 
herself is an ex-employee and has many interesting memories 
to recall. Tea being over, each mother goes with the supervisory 
staff to the workrooms to see her daughter actually at work, to 
meet her chargehand or forewoman, and to inspect all such items 
as enter into the daily life and routine. This little act carries into 
the home an understanding of the workrooms that will soften the 
impact of many a disciplinary measure in the future. 
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In the afternoon of her first day, the young girl begins in the 
workroom. Here,^ all arrangements have been made for her. 
One of a small group, not exceeding six, she will be taken in 
charge by a teacher and shown all the necessary features of 
the building and equipment, then passed to the workbench. The 
workbench is in effect a bench in a test-room where the youngster 
is trying to find how to make things work under the eye of an 
experienced demonstrator. Her teacher is ever at hand, to 
guide clumsy fingers and take the strain off a perplexed mind. 
She shows how the output of each girl compares with the out- 
put expected, explaining the daily work-checks and calculating 
the wage slip to show the amount to be expected in wages at the 
week-end. In this way the young girl is carried over the difii- 
culties of beginning work. 

The treatment of boys is on the same lines, except that the 
initiation school is restricted to one week. The introduction to 
the workroom also differs shghtly. A member of the personnel 
staff meets new boys as they arrive on their first morning, takes 
them in groups to their various foremen and introduces them to 
the worlaooms and to the workroom life. He also arranges that 
they shall, if they desire it, take advantage of the offer of a 
full two-course meal of soup and meat, or meat and sweet, for 
the sum of twopence each meal. It is easy to see that in him the 
boys have a friend and guide who knows their home circum- 
stances and their life and outlook. He continues in this role, and 
looks in upon the workroom every week or so to learn how the 
boy is progressing, and to talk over difficulties with him and with 
the foreman. 

An illustration of the introduction of young workers into 
skilled trades is found m the “ pre-entry” courses run by Newton, 
Chambers & Co., at Thorncliffe, Sheffield. Here youngsters who 
are engaged to enter the foundry or the machine shop spend a 
month learning a great deal about the job before they begin 
actual work. By planned exercises, some of which act as rest- 
pauses within the classroom day, the boys learn to handle 
tools, appliances and materials, and to carry out upon a small 
scale the tasks which experience will ultimately write full-scale 
upon the plan of their working day. Their classrooms are 
decorated with mural tablets and charts which, in addition 
to showing the avenues of promotion in the occupation the 
boys have chosen, portray the dignity inhering in honourable 
work. 


^ See section on Training, Chapter V, p. 108. 
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5. Promotion 

Measures through which provision is made for the promotion 
of suitable employees are among the most important features 
in staff or employment work. A policy of this kind is a great 
help towards securing a contented body of employees. It offers 
them a reward for merit displayed ; it is a recognition of ability ; 
it gives thena an opportunity through the acceptance of increased 
responsibilities to render a greater return to the company. 

(a) Fbom Within oe Without? 

In the filling of vacancies two contrasting methods may be 
followed: to fill vacancies from outside, or to promote from 
within. The significance of the contrast can be better appreciated 
if the matter is pursued in detail. There are distinct advantages 
to be obtained by filling vacancies from outside. A wider 
field of selection may be available and abler candidates may be 
obtained. These will bring fresh minds and possibly a broader 
outlook and a wider experience. But the cost of introducing 
them is considerable. They will require more training, both 
formal and informal, than candidates for promotion from 
within. They may not fit well or easily into the organization; 
their outlook, habits and values may be different. Finally, their 
presence is a standing challenge to the firm’s interest in its 
employees. The alternative policy is a demonstration of the 
value the firm puts upon its staff and upon the efficiency of 
the work done within the establishment. The staff, in its turn, 
accepts this sense of value, with the result that its happiness 
and morale are increased. All things considered, the pohcy of 
appointing from without is only justified when a suitable 
candidate cannot demonstrably be obtained otherwise. 

( b ) Promotion Policy and Procedures 

But a definite policy on promotion involves a number of 
procedures — 

1. A measure of the relative significance of jobs. Certain 
moves clearly imply promotion, e.g. inspector to chargehand, 
and from chargehand to foreman. But is it promotion for a 
store clerk to move as a clerk into the purchasing office, or for 
a personnel manager’s typist to become a records assistant in 
a production office? To answer these questions it becomes 
necessary to rate jobs on a common and comparable scale. 

2. This in turn involves, as a preliminary, the analysis, 
description, and classification of jobs, in which the essential and 
distinctive features are set out clearly and fully, and an objective 
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description given rather than a subjective catalogue of qualities 
thought by an onlooker to be required therein. 

B. Indication of the line of promotion from any one job. 
An important contribution on this difficult issue of which jobs 
constitute promotion can be obtained if job analysis is carried 
out in co-opcration with the person actually doing the job. He 
can be asked: “For which job do you consider your current 
experience qualifies you?” The interviewer, if competently 
informed on potential promotions, could obtain an agreed 
record corresponding, though only loosely, with Gilbreth’s 
three-position promotional plan.^ 

4. Notification of vacancies which will be promotions to 
persons in lower positions. This implies a type of internal 
advertisement, by means primarily of notice boards or through 
the house magazine. 

5. Measurement of individuals and of their suitability for 
promotion to the specific vacancy. Here one or more of several 
useful measures may be adopted. 

(a) Individual rating, i.e. the ranking of those who apply 
for promotion to discover how they fit into the advertised 
job. This implies a consideration of the qualities which the 
job analysis indicates. If these factors, for example, should 
include the following list, the applicants might be rated on a 
point scale (one to five) in respect of each of them and the 
total obtained — secondary school education, typing and short- 
hand not below a specified speed, knowledge of filing methods, 
experience in taking minutes of conferences, meeting visitors 
and putting them a't their ease, and arranging interviews. 
These are all demands of the job on which applicants could be 
given a mark one against the other. Care should be taken to 
avoid the use of such abstract general traits as initiative, 
reliability or social attitude. All three of these are subjective, 
with the result that they will mean different things to different 
persons. Rating is only possible with a sufficient measure of 
success if it is confined to simple traits which can be defined 
unambiguously and in such a way that they will mean the 
same to all persons engaged in the rating. Such a quality as 
social attitude, if it were ultimately to be found significant, 
would call for several pages of sociological analysis before 
its meaning could be obtained. 

* For a fuller statement, see Scott, Clothier et al., Personnel Management, third 
edition, pp. 133-134. A variation, of this has been tested m principle in several 
large offices m this country. 
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(b) Interviews. While these contribute .somewhat to the 
assessment of personality or character, which is not yet 
rateable on any significant scale, they are valid only if con- 
ducted on psychological principles, and if they are secondary 
to an individual rating conducted on the lines set out above. 
It is difficult at an interview of limited duration to rate 
complex qualities such as co-operation or industry, whilst 
moral or anti-social qualities will not be revealed in this 
way. 

(c) Psychological tests, both general and specific. There 
are limits to the use of this method, since there may be no 
correlation between the factors of the job and the tests in 
common use, whilst specific tests, constructed for the purpose, 
would have little predictive value. Some of the commoner 
tests, such as those for intelligence, hand and eye co-ordination, 
and’ memory tests, may have some Significance, and these 
might be given with a view to filling out the outlines furnished 
by the individual rating. 

6. A training scheme devised to prepare either potential or 
selected candidates for specified jobs. Certain firms run promo- 
tion courses for such posts as that of foreman or forewoman, and 
make appointments from those who have completed the course 
satisfactorily. Others, having chosen candidates for a post, give 
them a course of training. 

In addition to these procedures, a comprehensive promotion 
policy implies three minor points. 

(i) Certain persons are unsuited by character or tempera- 
ment for promotion. These call for correct placement. They 
will possibly fill the “ dead-end ” jobs where routine is required, 
and where the stirrings of ambition or initiative are disturbing 
and unwelcome. 

(ii) Since the number of higher executive posts are fewer 
than those of lower grades, a company may be unable to offer 
promotion to all of its younger and more enterprising men. 
In such a situation, it is sound staff policy to allow them to 
leave, and even to give them all assistance to better them- 
selves. The return received in this case is indirect but impor- 
tant. It is the confidence of the whole remaming staff that 
the company will further the best interests of each employee, 
either inside or outside of its employ. Such a reputation wins 
goodwill and promotes morale. 

(iii) The workers concerned will be more satisfied if they 
are given the right to a voice in describing the job on which 
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they work, and if they are assured that all possible oppor- 
tunities for promotion from within are made available. Conflict 
can arise in this connection at the point where the manage- 
ment may have come to the conclusion that no suitable candi- 
date can be found from within the establishment. It is good 
policy to announce this to the appropriate worker representa- 
tive, and allow him to suggest the names of any persons who, 
in his opinion, should be considered, advertising the vacancy 
outside the establishment only if the management is convinced 
that no suitable person is available from within. 

6. Transfers 

The place of transfers in employment procedure becomes clear 
only if that procedure has been made systematic. When each 
foreman or manager carried out the whole range of employment, 
it was possible for dismissals to be occurring in one shop while 
a colleague in another part of the establishment was taking on 
new workers. An incompetent man might be discharged from 
one department and admitted next day into another where his 
record was not known. If organization has been made an 
instrument of control, transfer becomes a substitute for a new 
engagement or an alternative to dismissal. In most cases it 
will give a degree of satisfaction to the worker and will be 
recognized as an economy by the management. 

It is essential that as much consideration shall be given to 
the employee concerned in a transfer as to a new selection. The 
job must suit the worker and the latter fit the job. When this 
suitability has been secured there remain questions which relate 
to wages. Are arrangements to be made for teaching the new 
job? How is the transferred man to be paid, both during the 
learning period and after? If this is his first transfer within the 
establishment, he is probably as nervous about it as he was 
when he first began work. But that was in his boyhood, and he 
has forgotten the arrangements made to help him along. He 
needs now to have his fears and suspicions allayed by clear, 
definite assurances on the questions of training and pay. If he 
is a married man with responsibilities, a reduction in rates of 
pay or possible earnings will be a serious matter, and an early 
intimation is due to him of his proposed transfer and of its 
consequences. 

7. Dismissals, Short Time and Unemployment 
Nothing in industrial life is comparable in its despair to 

receiving notice that one’s job is finished. It is often likened 
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in factory conversation to the death sentence. Where dismissal 
IS merited, whether by misconduct, inefficiency or any other 
type of culpable activity, little compunction need be felt by 
the industrial judges who inflict the sentence. But the situation 
is different where good workmen are being dispensed with solely 
because they are no longer necessary. In such cases they may 
have been rendered surplus by better and simpler organization 
of production, or by the greater use of machinery and mechanical 
devices, factors in promoting higher efficiency which no factory 
can afford to neglect. The choice may be one between the lesser 
of two evils, but the penalty for falling behind in the race is 
overwhelming ; it is no less than restriction in employment and 
ultimately bankruptcy. For these reasons surplus labour must 
be removed. 

This conclusion has been expressed in terms of labour or 
effort, not of eniployees. It does not follow that, in the initial 
stages of this situation, nor that on every occasion, surplus 
individuals will be dismissed. 

There is an alternative method of dealing with the situation: 
that of ‘‘standing off” the surplus workers. This alternative is 
simpler and easier for the department concerned and less harsh 
on the worker. It is simpler in that no considerable difficulties 
of selection arise and the records required are fewer. It is less 
harsh in that it does not break the employee’s service with the 
firm, though it reduces the advantages attached thereto. The 
method of dismissal presents the highest possible measure of 
difficulty on every count. 

Where an unavoidable measure of short-time working has to 
be faced, the personnel function comes into play and advances 
the following points for consideration — 

{a) A heavy cut in working-time, i.e. anything greater than 
one-third, involves so serious a reduction in income as to be 
justified only for a short period. 

(5) Human nature being what it is, each employee m a 
period of short-time working will tend to produce at a greater 
rate so as to increase individual income. The result may well 
be that a reduction of 30 per cent m numbers may bring a 
cut in production of not more than 25 per cent. 

(c) If the reduction in production is likely to be necessary 
for a considerable time, it is sound employment policy, in 
the interests of justice and of the greater well-being of those 
who remain, to dismiss all unsatisfactory workers before 
reducing the working time of those who are satisfactory. 

5 ~(B 381) 
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(c?) The co-operation of the working staff as a whole in so 
disagreeable a course of action can only be obtained if they 
know how necessary it is. This implies a statement to their 
representatives, possibly in the works council. 

Whether a reduction should be made by the dismissal of 
workers rather than by Avorking short-time is also a question of 
personnel policy. The determining factor will be the length 
of the period of adjustment before full-time can be resumed. 
If the period of short-time is merely an interlude between the 
past and a future in which full-time working on the same level 
of employment and output may be expected, it is preferable 
to the alternative. It keeps a full staff available ; it gives them 
hope to sustain them during a period of reduced income. But 
if the future level of employment is likely to be lower, then 
short-time should be continued only so long as is necessary to 
test future possibilities. 

Should dismissal of redundant staff be decided upon, the 
personnel function will be called upon to discover a principle 
of selection. The workers invariably emphasize length of service 
and prefer the rule* ‘‘Last to come, first to go.” This rule is 
sound only on the assumption that all are of equal efficiency. 
Both justice and business sense support the contention that 
those who have a good record of workmanship, efficiency and 
attendance shall receive credit for these things. Weighing all 
considerations there is justification for a principle of selection 
that might be worded as follows . “Other things being equal, or 
nearly equal, length of service shall be taken into account.” 

This principle demands an evaluation of each worker in respect 
of the qualities to be considered before length of service. Each 
business will name different qualities according to the skill it 
requires and the attributes it prizes. A total of four or five 
points having been listed, it becomes necessary to grade each 
person on these. On the assumption that workers’ representa- 
tives are being consulted, a grading committee consisting of the 
department superintendent, the section foreman and the shop 
steward has, in experience, been found helpful and practicable. 
At this stage no one of them is choosing workers for dismissal. 
The committee is doing a judicial job, that of assessing men 
they know well on qualities that they recognize as essential to 
good workmanship. If this purpose is kept clearly in mind, the 
result can be as fair as human judgment in business can make it. 

Final decision involves balancing the results of this grading 
with the factor of length of service. The decision on such 
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difficult points should, even where consultation with the workers 
is naost advanced, be made by the management alone. The 
passing of the sentence of dismissal in times of trade depression 
IS a matter so serious that it must be undertaken by those who 
have final responsibility for the efficient conduct of the factory. 
Nevertheless, to avoid injustice, it is a matter of sound employ- 
ment policy to submit the final decision to representatives of 
the workers, for comment and, if they are willing to go so far, 
for their agreement. Comment involves the opportunity of 
suggesting alternative names and of putting forward arguments 
in support of their suggestions. Agreement imphes assurance 
to their fellows that the selection has been made strictly in 
accordance with the general principles agreed upon with them. 
No manager, less still a workers’ representative, takes any 
pleasure in dismissing men and women in times of unemploy- 
ment, but both can agree in aiming at the greatest measure of 
justice and consideration in such circumstances. This purpose is 
part and parcel of the principles behind personnel management. 

8. Interviews Sought by Workers 

Interviews are often sought by workers who want the help 
and guidance of the employment officer. It is natural that they 
should turn to him. He has engaged them and has put before 
them the terms and conditions of their employment. If they 
think themselves wrongly placed, he is the person who may 
now be expected to be willing to hear the complaint and to seek 
to remove discontent. By reason of the many other difficulties 
which workers meet and bring to him, he might well be called 
the interviewing officer. Rules governing the right conduct of 
the interview^ are of some signi&ance to him. 

(i) The approach of the worker should be made easy ; the 
provision of a private office which he can reach relatively 
unobserved and without waiting, an unhurried manner, 
courtesy and good humour in receiving him, and undivided 
attention to him, free from telephone interruptions, are 
important details in making his approach easy. 

(ii) Encouragement should be given to him completely to 
unburden his mind. For this he will need a sympathetic 

^ Soe, fox ix mo&t authoritative discuHsion, R C Oldfield, T?ie Psychology of 
the Interview, IVlr, Oldfield deals more particularly with the type of mterview 
which IS concerned with the assessment of personality. See, also, Roethlisberger 
and Dickson, Management and the Worked, Chapter XIII , and American Manage- 
ment Association (New York) Research Repoiii No. 9 ‘‘Manual of Employment 
Xnterviewmg.” 
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listener, and a tacit understanding that the discussion is 
between equals. 

(iii) Fuller information may be needed and questions may 
have to be asked These should be gentle and sympathetic 
in tone, firm and clear m substance. Where they are of a 
personal nature the effect will be softened if an explanation 
is given as to why they are asked. 

(iv) Where a request cannot be granted, an explanation 
will offset disappointment. This is also true where a situation 
calls for investigation before a reply can be given. If an 
employee is encouraged to view problems from the manage- 
ment angle, he will be quick to recognize that the discussion 
is really between equals. When discipline has to be enforced, 
it will be borne without resentment if the reason for it is 
obvious and logical. Interviews along these lines prove in 
practice to be very different from a moral lecture, and go far 
towards giving the impression of a fair deal, 

(v) As far as possible, an employee should leave an inter- 
view of this kind with the assurance that his difficulty or 
grievance will be fully investigated. Any necessary inquiry 
should be made without fear or favour. Especially is this 
desirable where the employment manager may be unsym- 
pathetic to the request. Prestige has nothing to fear from the 
execution of justice. 

Consideration of the detailed subjects which may form the 
content of interviews will make for greater actuality and indicate 
necessary procedures. No list can be all-inclusive, but those 
which follow have been found by experience to be some of the 
most important. 

(i) Discontent at Placement 

Here it is necessary to find what is the basis of the dis- 
content. It may be that the work is too arduous because of 
age or constitutional disabilities. The wage-rate or the total 
earnings may be inadequate and the chief sufferer be the 
wife, who, because her housekeeping money has been reduced, 
has sent her husband to the employment manager’s office. 
Injured self-esteem may be the force which drove the man to 
request an interview : the job is, in his eyes, lower in status 
than that to which he has been accustomed. In such cases 
it is necessary first to get the facts clearly. If a remedy is 
feasible, let it be applied as quickly as possible ; if impossible, 
the employee must be told so and the reason given. Above 
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all, the interview needs to be sympathetic and persuasive 
m tone. 

(ii) Complaint about Wages 

This complaint will in most cases be direct and definite, 
though the particulars furnished may not accord strictly with 
facts. The remedy implied in the request will not necessarily 
be the right one. Wages may be incorrect because wrong 
working times have been given or used in calculation, or the 
wrong overtime allowance applied. An error may have occurred 
m the bonus times or in their calculation ; the worker himself 
may have booked an erroneous bonus time, and have remem- 
bered the correct one and not that which he had used. The 
wrong rate may have been entered, the circumstances being 
treated as normal, whereas they were exceptional. For instance, 
a man may have been booked at straight time on a job where 
the current agreement or the works rules stipulate average 
earnings, or perhaps time-and-a-third. These are all situations 
m w^hich the facts must be sought. The worker must be made 
to feel that he will be given a square deal, and will receive all 
that is due to him ; if, however, his claim has been made under 
a false impression or is unsupported by current agreements, he 
must have a definite answer with as much explanation as 
possible. 

(lii) Financial Troubles 

Men in financial trouble are often perplexed and ill at ease. 
Honest persons become dismayed at their predicament, while 
the shifty and dishonest are uncertain of themselves, since 
they have no solid foundation of truth beneath them. The 
former must be put at ease so that they may explain their 
difficulty; *in dealing with the latter it is better to listen m 
silence, except for any questions which are intended to reveal 
the incredulity of the interviewer. Very often drastic steps 
are necessary in these cases. Men who are in the hands of 
dishonest moneylenders can be helped by a plain-spoken 
personnel manager who will take up their case, while the 
ordinary, decent man whom misfortune has deprived of any 
financial reserves can be helped with a loan. Experience has 
shown that working men and women are m general quite 
honest. 

(iv) Othei' Troubles^ mcluding Domestic Differences 

With these we enter another field. The three worries 
described above are specific in nature and the first two 
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relate to the business. This type is individual and is usually 
either social or domestic in character. Further, the problems 
involved relate to aspects of legal justice outside of those upon 
which the personnel manager may be expected to be reason- 
ably well-informed. In these circumstances he can most 
profitably be a listener and a friendly adviser. He might adopt 
the technique of the unguided interview,^ allowing the 
individual to talk freely, thus releasing some of the emotions 
which are a part of the difficulty, but perhaps enabling him 
to see his troubles in a fresh light. As a friend, perhaps a little 
more experienced in affairs, he may be able to make a helpful 
suggestion. It is preferable, however, to safeguard both the 
employee and himself in such circumstances by having the 
advice of a solicitor. Where there is available a poor man’s 
solicitor, or an advice bureau, the employee should be directed 
there, or, in other circumstances, sent to a local attorney. 

Deputations 

At times some difficulty will lead to a request for an inter- 
view from a deputation. What was a problem in individual 
attitudes now becomes one of social psychology. The deputation 
is representative of others : it has to put forward the grievances, 
and express the views, of a group and has to report back. It 
may, or may not, be given powers to accept any oiler or to decide 
any matter. Argument and persuasion are delivered at second- 
hand, for the members must carry the reasoning back, and, even 
though themselves convinced thereby, must convince those 
whom they represent. In such circumstances three guiding 
maxims should be followed — 

(a) Most men are honest in intention, and in presenting 
grievances seek mainly to have them remedied. Justice, 
therefore, is of mutual concern. The recognition of this 
mutuality is the basic principle of successful negotiation. 
From it, two consequences ensue — 

(i) The basis for discussion should be what is fair and 
reasonable. The employer who can honestly say in the early 
part of the negotiation, I feel sure we both seek only what 
IS a square deal,” has paved the way to a result that should 
give mutual satisfaction. 

(ii) If convinced by the deputation, the employer will 
enhance goodwill if he admits it and grants the request 
or remedies the grievance. 


^ See Chapter IX, pp 211-7, lor a statement on this technique 
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{b) Requests or grievances are not easily stated. Exposition 
IS difficult enough, but a full grasp by any member of the 
deputation of all that his fellows wish him to say is rare. It 
IS imperative, therefore, to encourage the deputation to say 
all that IS on their minds. In this case, as in that of inter- 
views, it is important not to hurry the workers, but to help 
them by sympathetic questions and objections to express 
themselves fully. The employer’s representative, who in many 
cases would be the personnel manager, might say at a con- 
venient point: “If I granted your request, I should be left 
with such and such a difficulty. How would you propose 
to overcome that?” 

(c) The answer should be definite. An indefinite answer 
can only satisfy if the interview taken as a whole was satis- 
factory. A deputation usually comes with a definite purpose, 
and any reply to it must be equally definite. It is wise to 
make a record of discussions with a deputation, and to give 
a copy to its leader with the right to use this in announcing 
the decision to those he represents. 

9. Conclusion 

This account of certain activities of the employment officer 
has revealed the range and interest of his office, which may be 
described as the clearing house of all personnel activity. Through 
it run the threads of the workers’ movements within the 
establishment, whether they concern transfers, promotions or 
difficulties. But the most important factor in this situation is 
the employment officer himself. His first duty is that of a host 
receiving those who come to work, making them feel at home 
m the new surroundings, and establishing a friendly relationship. 
Experience has proved how much help he can give. In the 
first place, many of the employee services supplied by a firm 
radiate from his office. He is often the company’s liaison officer 
between State and voluntary associations m the city or town. 
He knows the rights of men and women under the many and 
various situations which may affect both their industrial and 
personal life. The value of the help he can give in these matters 
has been revealed independently by the war-time Citizens’ 
Advice Bureaux in the demand for information on such 
matter as workmen’s compensation, insurance, rent restriction, 
housing, etc. It is important for him to have established 
good relations from the start with the workers, so that 
they will come to him with their difficulties and their problems; 
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His task is to translate the policy of the company into an 
attitude of understanding and sympathy which even the un- 
lettered can read. 

In another sense, he is a buyer operating in a market. To 
carry out this duty, he must know three things well, his 
market, what he is to purchase, and the use to be made of 
what he buys. The market is the supply of men and women 
available for work on the terms he has to offer. He must be 
informed concerning the extent of the market, present and 
potential, where any unusually large numbers exist. He must 
know what types of labour are wanted, knowledge wdiich will 
come to him from those who plan the workroom tasks. He may 
have had a voice m determining the policy which the company 
has adopted in respect of the relative values and efficiencies of 
males as contrasted with females, or of married women in com- 
parison y\ith young persons. He needs to be acquainted with 
the workroom and its production arrangements so that he can 
envisage what work those he engages are to do, and what 
demands it will make upon their strength and morale. Equipped 
with this knowledge he can be expected to give reasonable 
satisfaction to all parties concerned. 

The terms and conditions upon which he obtains this labour 
are based on statute law and on custom and precedent. They 
need to be brought out of the obscurity in which they are usually 
wrapped and made the clear terms of a contract understandable 
by all. The worker should get them in an intelligible and simple 
form, possibly as a brochure of information which might also 
contain statements upon practices which new employees should 
know. It is a good thing to give each new entrant a copy of any 
works rule book which is current. 

Such terms and conditions are concerned only with the out- 
ward form of what the contract of employment covers. It is 
possible to obtain an agreed number of hours of labour for a 
defined wage, and to fulfil all legal requirements on each side 
without satisfaction to either. It is the task of the employment 
officer to obtain this satisfaction wherever possible. He can do 
this by consideration of the use that is made of the services 
of the men and women he has engaged. Here he need not rely 
on standards of his own devising or on his personal authority 
to secure enforcement of them, Tlirough Truck Acts, Factories 
Acts, and a great number of regulations, the State has set such 
standards and will enforce them at law. The employment officer 
IS his company’s representative — where no other is provided — 
m ensuring that these requirements are fulfilled and, where the 
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company so desires, in proposing conditions that surpass those 
required by statute. 

But the human side must also receive his attention. A happy 
introduction to work and the workrooms, adequate recognition 
of the due performance of the daily work, and a readiness 
within the limits of efficiency to adjust workroom regulations 
to meet the vicissitudes of industrial life, are factors in content- 
ment that he under the hand of the employment officer. The 
most important of these is the opportunity for promotion 
within the company’s service. While there are advantages 
to be derived from recruiting outsiders, a better policy, on 
balance, is that of offering every significant vacancy first to 
employees from within. The relative value of a vacancy can 
be made clear to potential candidates by rating all jobs, a 
procedure which, in its turn, involves the analysis, description 
and classification of all posts, and the indication of a line of 
promotion to each current occupant of a job. More important 
than this mechanical procedure is a policy of advertising most 
vacancies so that an ambitious person may have every oppor- 
tunity of seeing what promotion he can achieve on merit. With 
this goes a sound method of selection, whether by individual 
rating, interviews or psychological tests, and a scheme of 
training, either in advance of potential vacancies or after 
appointment. A policy of this kind can advantageously be 
devised and worked in co-operation with representatives of the 
workers. Co-operation is most effective in the decision as to 
whether a job should be advertised outside the establishment 
because no suitable person can be found within, A sound 
promotion policy has two other implications. It is necessary, 
in the first place, to recognize that some persons are unsuited 
for promotion very far up the ladder, and, in the second place, 
to be ready to allow good men to leave if there are no oppor- 
tunities for their advancement rather than to try to retain 
frustrated and disappointed staff. 

Finally, the employment manager is the representative of the 
personnel function to whom workers with any problem or query 
will naturally turn. Very often he is the most appropriate 
representative of the company in civic matters, and will represent 
it on Government-appointed committees. This fact will be 
known to the employees and will strengthen their readiness to 
consult him. He was the first executive whom they met among 
the representatives of the company. They come across him at 
many meetings. The things which perplex them are in a majority 
of instances those for which he is obviously responsible, so that 
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he IS the person from whom they expect assistance. His prime 
duty, after the discharge of his routine responsibilities, is to 
give these inquirers whatever help, advice or guidance is within 
his conipetence. Men and women should expect to find in him 
a triend m need and a counsellor m trouble or perplexity as 

well as a just judge in case of discipline. 
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EMPLOYMENT (continued)— RECORDS, LABOUR 
TURNOVER, AND ABSENTEEISM 
1. Employment Records 

The place of records in business management has already 
received consideration.^ Efficient personnel management in- 
volves attention to the individual, both as a human being 
and as a productive unit, and to this end records are essential. 
Some of these have specific references, but the great majority 
are concerned with the individual’s employment and can most 
conveniently be centralized in an employment office. More 
specific information can be prepared and kept where it is most 
needed even though this involves a measure of duplication. Thus 
the medical department will maintain a continuous health 
record: the wage office will have information on wage rates, 
individual earnings and workroom efficiency. A time office 
or a wage paying office may have much accurate information 
concerning voluntary deductions and contributions. This dis- 
tribution is sound provided that these separate data are avail- 
able under appropriate safeguards when individual cases are 
under consideration in the employment office. The employ- 
ment officer will, on this understanding, be able to decide what 
records he wishes himself to collect and maintain, and how 
much of the other records he wishes to duplicate. 

In reaching this decision he should keep three principles 
in mind — 

(a) Simplicity of design is most important. Periodical 
rushes of work are to be met with at times, when a trained 
clerk without experience of the job, who is called in to help 
during the emergency, should be able to pick up the essentials 
in a few minutes. Unlike some records, particularly those 
dealing with accounts, it is impossible to “prove” the records 
from time to time by adding up two columns to see if they 
balance. An accurate clerk is necessary, but simplicity of 
design and the reduction of the record to its elements reduces 
the likelihood of error. 

(b) To be dependable, records should be kept right up to 
date, otherwise they lose a lot of their value. This involves 
the immediate recording of every fact affecting a worker’s 
employment. 

^ See Chapter II, pp 25-28 
67 
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(c) Filially, employment records should contain nothing 
but information relating to the individual as an employee. 
As a guarantee on this point, it is advisable to recognize that 
employees should see their records on occasion, and have 
the entries explained. Private records are to be deplored. If 
there is anything against a man it is as well that he should 
know it ; if there is anything m his favour there is no harm 
in his knowing it. The fact that the company’s recording 
system is open to inspection helps to promote a feeling of 
mutual confidence. On the other hand, the record should 
be locked against other inquirers. Any necessary information 
may be given to those entitled to it, but the amount of detail 
supplied must remain at the discretion of the personnel 
manager. 

In setting up a recording system of this kind help may be 
obtained from men versed in office methods or even from persons 
interested in proprietary visible systems. A system of loose 
cards is simple but has its disadvantages, in that important 
information tends to become lost in the course of the years, 
whilst accurate information is not readily available from such 
loosely assembled material. To give satisfaction, records must be 
in a form suitable for quick reference and easy tabulation. One 
useful system of this kind may be described.^ 

The record m use is a card contained in a cabinet of trays 
in which are holders fitted with rollers at each end. The holders 
consist of strip brass folded in three so that by sliding off the 
roller at one end, a number of papers and a card can be slipped 
in, each of these having previously been bent on a scored line. 
In this way all the material is securely held and locked in place 
by the roller. Care is taken to include also the man’s employ- 
ment exchange classification number, his identity card number, 
and m the case of anyone called up, his military registration 
number. All the above, with plenty of room for such matters 
as change of address, are on the 8 in. by 5 in. card, and on the 
bottom line (which is the visible part) appear the man’s name, 
birth-date and a code showing the departments in which he has 
worked. This visible part is covered by a celluloid protector 
m which can be inserted coloured chips of various types as 
signals. 

The visible record is designed to hold six different paper 
records each 8 m. long by 8| in. from top to bottom, cut away 

' Much detailed help can he got from “Personnel llecorda/* a pamphlet xaaued 
by the Industrial Welfare Society (J944) 
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for indexing purposes in the way that an address book is cut 
away. Each record can be on different coloured paper, and 
within reason it is possible to have duplicate sheets in the same 
holder. At present three such sheets are found to be suiBBcient. 
The first is an employment record, showing the departments 
and sections in which a man has worked, the dates of such 
service, with reports on his w’^ork and notes regarding the circum- 
stances of his leaving or transfer. The second sheet is quite 
plain and in practice is used for recordmg the man’s history 
— i.e. suspensions for misbehaviour, notes of correspondence, 
etc. On the third are recorded quarterly reports from the work- 
room. These, which deal with work, conduct, and timekeeping, 
are in the form of marks on the scale 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and are the 
judgments of the foreman actually in charge of the worker, 
the reports reaching the employment department through the 
personnel assistant. The man’s record for lateness and absen- 
teeism IS also entered periodically. This information is invaluable 
when the employment officer is considering the transfer or 
promotion of an individual, because it registers degrees of 
efficiency and consistency over a period. A bad mark, once 
scored, is continued on the record, but in reading it attention 
is paid to the age of the individual at the time, and subsequent 
good reports are taken into consideration. Often enough a 
youth who was careless and irresponsible becomes a thoroughly 
steady and trustworthy man when he marries and has a family 
to provide for. After a period of time many of these bad marks 
are in practice wiped out. 

It has proved desirable to have an alphabetical index of 
employees, for which 8 m. by 5 in. manilla envelopes without 
flaps are used. These envelopes, which are filed vertically in 
ordinary steel cabinets, bear the name and birth-date of the 
individual and show his current time office number. In them are 
filed any documents and correspondence relating to the man. 
An index of the contents of the envelope is given on the second 
paper record referred to above, together with a resume of the 
contents of any letters which may be included. 

By bringing together m the envelopes a copy of the original 
interview notes, correspondence relating to the individual, notes 
of disciplinary action taken, applications for responsible posts 
advertised within the works, and any other data more or less 
characteristic, anyone reading the visible record can quickly 
get a comprehensive picture and history of the individual. 
Further, a list of persons seeking seasonal w^ork can easily be 
compiled by using a cabinet to hold their records. When an 
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employee leaves and is not likely to be re-engaged, his record 
IS taken out of the holder and filed m his envelope among 
the “lefts.” The holder is then available for use again. 
The envelopes of workers who have left are filed alphabeti- 
cally, and so are available to answer the inquiries of the 
Ministry of Labour, subsequent employers, or other legitimate 
inquirers. 

The type of inquiry which can quickly be dealt with from 
these records is : How many men are there in a given age group 
in a given department? Which persons in Department “A” 
know the work m Department “B” so that they can be lent 
to Department “B” for seasonal rush work? It is proposed to 
promote certain men to the regular staff, have any men in the 
department a better claim to promotion on seniority or on work 
record? Is X suitable for a certain job? The system also lends 
itself to the use of signals, but in the mam it has been found 
best to restrict the use of signals to temporary factors and to 
record permanent factors in mk. Further, it can be amplified 
considerably without loss of uniformity or simplicity. By 
inserting additional sheets of paper suitably designed there can 
be added such other records as output, efficiency, earnings, 
timekeeping, and education. 

2 . Labour Turnover 

(a) Its Significance 

One of the most characteristic aspects of industry is the 
movement of men and women out of employment. This is the 
problem of labour turnover. Its significance is discoverable in 
two measures, viz. the stability of the working force and 
the cost of replacing those who leave. A stable working force 
connotes loyalty and co-operativeness, acquired skill and prac- 
tical understanding, and has a value which cannot easily be 
measured m financial terms. The cost, on the other hand, of 
labour turnover is considerable. It includes expenditure on 
securing new employees, selecting, training and supervising them, 
with extra care, during their training, plus the cost of spoiled 
work and of an output below standard. Relevant data on labour 
turnover will, if studied analytically, reveal the size of this loss 
and the causes of this mobility of labour. These may he in the 
individual, in the conditions prevailing in the workshop, or in 
general economic or manufacturing conditions, such as a seasonal 
demand for products or a seasonal supply of raw materials for 
production. 
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(b) The Labour Turnover Index 

The significance of labour turnover can be appreciated only 
if it is measured in some statistical form, and understanding 
of its significance depends upon knowledge of what the term 
implies m detail. The measure used in this connection is 
generally that of an index. Let us assume that a manufacturer 
sets up a small factory. All through the first year he will be 
engaging men and women and seeking to fit them into the jobs 
to be done. At the end of the year he may have lost quite a 
proportion of those engaged. Some may have proved incom- 
petent; some will not have liked the jobs to which they were 
put; others may not have fitted m. If at the end of twelve 
months the employer were to measure his turnover, it would 
consist of those who after a trial had left his employ, either 
voluntarily or on his initiative. In other words, if the problem 
is examined in small compass, labour turnover is measured by 
the number of people who have been displaced in the course 
of a given period. 

Let us now imagine this factory thirty years later, when it 
has, ex hypothesis become a large one. A picture of its employ- 
ment situation would be conveyed in the hypothetical table 
on p. 72, which sets out the monthly total of employees, calcu- 
lated at the end of the month, the number who left or were 
dismissed, and the number engaged, each month. 

The material m this table is the basis for any statistical 
measurement of labour turnover. From the first column of 
figures is derived the denominator of the fraction from v^ich 
index of turnover is calculated. For a year as a whole, the only 
satisfactory figure here is the average staff for the period. If 
turnover is measured monthly, there is no reality m such an 
average, which might well be replaced by the number of employees 
at the beginning or end of the month.^ 

The remainder of the table deserves more careful study. The 
second and third columns explain themselves, the former setting 
out the total number who left or were dismissed, the latter the 
engagements necessary to keep the staff up to the strength 
desired. The last column shows the increase or decrease of each 
month’s figure upon that of the preceding month. The algebraic 
sum of these is -—60, which expresses the net reduction on the 
year. The pluses represent the net monthly increases in the 
months when engagements predominated; the minuses simi- 
larly represent the net monthly separations when dismissals 
and departures predominated. 

1 For such a calculation, see Dr May Smith, Labour Management, June, 1933. 
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TABLE OF ENGAGEMENTS AND DISMISSALS BY MONTHS 


Month 

Staff at end 
of month 

No, left or 
dismissed 

No 

engaged 

-h or — 
vious 

on pre- 
month 

J anuary 

2970 

40 

10 


- 30 

February 

3020 

10 

60 

+ 50 


March 

30CO 

25 

55 

4" 30 


April . 

2950 

125 

25 


- 100 

May 

2840 

125 

15 


~ no 

June 

2800 

65 

15 


- 40 

July 

2860 

10 

70 

+ 60 


August 

2900 

10 

50 

+ 40 


September 

3010 

25 

135 

4- no 


October 

3090 

60 

140 

+ 80 


November 

3000 

no 

20 


- 90 

December 

2940 

60 

— 


- 60 


2952 

655 

595 

+ 370 

- 430 


Average 

Total 

Total 

1 Total 

i 

Total 


The index of labour turnover is the percentage obtained by 
dividing the average staff into some figure which adequately 
represents the amount of labour turnover. There are two alter- 
natives available for the numerator of the fraction, viz. the total 
leaving for all causes, or the total replacements which have to 
be made. (It is difficult to get a single word, acceptable to 
British ears, expressing “the total of those leaving for all causes,” 
but the word “separations” is suggested.) 

The argument advanced for replacements as against separa- 
tions is that the former give a picture of the movement of 
workers in and out of employment, whilst the latter is concerned 
only with their movement out. On this reasoning, turnover 
occurs only when, after a man has left, his successor is engaged : * 
the cycle of employment has not been completed until this has 
occurred. The logical deductions from such a view are somewhat 
ludicrous. If men leave and are not replaced there is no turn- 
over ! If the staff is being deliberately increased, these are not 
replacements; they are additions to the staff. But the cycle 
of employment begins when a man is employed and ends when 
he leaves. Life begins with birth and ends with death, not with 
the birth of one’s successor. Another reason against using 
replacements is that they will appear m both numerator and 
denominator of the formula in the case of increasing staff. 
Of course, careful supporters of replacements have devised 
amended formulae to take account of all such factors, but these 
emendations only serve to throw into relief the alternative of 
separations. 
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After consideration, it seems more correct to use separations 
rather than replacements. This decision is made on the principle 
that the purpose for which data are collected governs their 
selection. Labour turnover figures are symptoms of maladjust- 
ment revealing itself in each worker who leaves. Replacements 
throw little light upon the matter, but separations do so in 
every possible circumstance. If they occur to any great extent 
in a period of increasing staff, they are significant. If a company 
IS reducing staff, the separations ascribable to that reason are 
none the less symptomatic of change or adjustment, while 
those occurring at the same time for other reasons are in- 
dicative of personal or individual maladjustment. The logical 
conclusion is that the true index of labour turnover is to be 
found in talung account of gross separations. To obtain an 
index of labour turnover, divide the total of such separations 
by the average number employed and state this as a per- 
centage for a period of twelve months. For statistical purposes 
and for comparison, an annual index is the only relevant figure. 
As a matter of interest, the percentage of turnover m our 
hypothetical table on this formula stands at the figure of 
22T8 per cent.^ 

(c) Reasons for Wastage 

If the personnel manager is to control and improve a position 
like this, it is imperative for him to have as much knowledge 
as possible of the factors and influences that account for this 
wastage. He should accordingly arrange for statistics which 
give for each person the period of service and reason for 
leaving. More important would be a record, kept monthly, 
covering every section and department of the business and 
furnishing a picture of the employment situation at the end 
of each month. This will indicate the number of engage- 
ments and the number of dismissals from each department, 
and will contain information concerning age and sex — particu- 
larly the junior ages — and the age of termination. It is doubtful 
whether a suitable record of the length of service can be included, 
and it might be preferable to have this recorded separately. 
The form should, above all, permit of the classification of 
all resignations and dismissals under appropriate reasons. These 
should be recorded accurately and in the fullest possible detail. 

^ Whether this or any figure in actual experience is high or low can only be 
decided if statistics are gathered from a wide range of industry It is all to the good 
that the British Institute of Management (2~10 Hill St , London, W 1) has begun 
to do this 
fr-(B38i) 
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Human nature is complex and human action is governed by 
many motives, some of which are not clearly conscious even 
to the more intelligent and analytically-mmded. The key to 
understanding in many cases is sympathy, and the reason for 
leaving employment can often be discovered only after a 
sympathetic interview. A categorical question will receive as 
answer only the reason nearest the surface, which may be 
merely local and temporary. The job of an employment manager 
is to obtain the true reason. He should provide opportunities 
for men or women to visit his department when they find 
themselves faced with difficulties that threaten to compel them 
to leave, and should insist that he and any assistants find time 
to interview immediately every person who has handed in a 
resignation from the company’s service. 

These reasons, having been obtained as accurately as possible, 
should next be analysed. They will be divisible into those which 
are ‘‘unavoidable,” inasmuch as they do not arise from the 
initiative of the management, and those which arc “dismissals” 
by the management. Those which arc unavoidable are mainly 
the following: death, retiring on pension, health reasons 
(including pregnancy), marriage, home duties, dissatisfaction, 
leaving the city, other work obtained, military or national 
service. 

The reasons which would be grouped under the second head 
will differ according to circumstances and the personnel policy 
of the establishment. Each personnel manager will analyse and 
group them in such a way as will give him a picture of the 
situation. There are, however, certain reasons for dismissal 
common to all factories which may be expected to occur under 
this classification. These are: health, staff reduction, unsatis- 
factory work, misconduct, absenteeism. 

The statistics already described will have done three things 
for the management. They will have — 

(i) supplied a picture of the employment position ; 

(ii) unfolded to the personnel manager most of the factors 
influencing labour turnover ; 

(hi) supplied him with knowledge whereby he might aim 
to remove such causes as are within his control. 

( d ) Effect of the War 

The war intensified some of the previously known factors 
in labour turnover and modified others. The presence of married 
women and the nature of war production work increased the 
proportion of those leaving for health reasons and home duties. 
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When the work force was carefully selected and medical exanaina- 
tions were stringent, a high percentage under “health reasons’^ 
was unthinkable. But when the pressure to get workers was 
at war-intensity, medical officers were not so exacting m their 
standards, and the general level of health among the workers 
engaged was much lower. Where married women were employed 
in greater numbers, the factor of pregnancy entered in to a much 
larger extent. In peace-time, home duties as a reason for 
leaving were usually connected with some unusual domestic 
circumstance, such as a death or a birth which altered cur- 
rent home arrangements. In altered circumstances it represented, 
in addition, a concern for children who could not otherwise 
be safely arranged for, or a confession that the difficulties of 
working and simultaneously running a home were more than the 
individual could overcome. 

Few items among the personnel manager’s responsibilities 
are worth more attention than labour turnover. The chief 
lines of action are those of — 

{a) Compiling adequate statistics, studying them and 
comparing them with those obtained by others, notably 
such a central organization as the British Institute of 
Management. 

(b) Seeing that persons are interviewed as soon as they 
indicate their intention of leaving, and letting it be known 
that he is open for consultation by anyone who is having 
difficulty in continuing at work. 

(a) Taking steps to deal with each individual reason or with 
any general situation revealed by his inquiries. He may, for 
instance, find that the transport arrangements from a certain 
place have become just a trifle more difficult and, like the 
proverbial straw, have led many of those who travel from that 
place to hand in their resignation. 

Labour turnover is so costly a matter as to deserve careful 
consideration. It is, however, a human phenomenon and subject 
to all the influences which operate in human behaviour. For 
this reason the personnel manager must take into account the 
intangible as well as the obvious. A person who is unhappy 
will desire to leave as much because of his unsettled state of 
mind as by reason of the factor to which he ascribes his unhap- 
piness. A man frustrated in his hope of promotion may give 
quite a different reason for his intention to leave. The signifi- 
cance of these facts lies in the arguments they furnish for 
finding the factors which produce dissatisfaction and discontent 
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before these have begun to influence the employee towards 
handing in his notice. 

3. Absenteeism — Its Causes and Its Reduction 
(a) Absenteeism — Statistical Aspects 

Absenteeism is one of the ever-present troubles of the per- 
sonnel manager. An absent employee means idle machines or 
unoccupied work space, with consequent direct loss and an 
indirect reduction m the tempo of production. 

An index of absenteeism can be prepared without much 
difficulty, but the form of its presentation calls for discrimina- 
tion. So far as it means loss of time, it may be expressed in 
various temporal measures — as days lost per annum on an 
average, or as the percentage which time lost for all causes (or 
for some one specific cause) forms of the total hours. The last 
is a complete, scientific formula, and is the one of most interest 
to the production or works manager. The personnel manager 
is usually responsible for preparing statistics on this aspect of 
human relations. 

But he has a wider responsibility in that he is concerned with 
the men and women who are absent, with the specific reasons 
which cause them to be away from work, and wnth any possible 
general policy which may reduce absenteeism. His organization 
must, therefore, permit of the registration of individual absences, 
inquiries into the reasons, and remedies intended to affect the 
future action of the workers. 

Any index of human action is only relative and one relating 
to a single factory must be compared with one for the country 
as a whole or for the same industry. Unfortunately, there is 
no adequate national standard, either for all absenteeism or 
for absenteeism arising from a factor of such great social im- 
portance as sickness. If any index is selected for the purjiose of 
comparison with the figure for a particular factory, it must 
first be carefully scrutinized to find whether for instance, (a) 
overtime hours arc included, (b) all hours of absence, however 
small, arc taken into account, or, whether, as is fairly common, 
(c) absence of one half-day or less is excluded, this amount being 
ascribed to lateness rather than absence. Moreover, it is im- 
portant to discover whether the reference is to all absence for 
whatever reason, or only to absence which cannot be accounted 
for, or, in other words, absence without permission. The latter 
will, m normal circumstances, be but a fraction of the former 
and, because of varying standards, will differ as between 
establishments. 
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In the matter of sickness, three representative figures may 
be cited. The National Health Insurance authorities state that 
in 1934 the insured population of the country lost through sick- 
ness an average of fourteen days per person. A recent report, 
issued by the Department of Health for Scotland, showed an 
average duration of incapacity through sickness of approxi- 
mately fifteen days.^ The Industrial Health Research Board 
stated in their annual report for 1932 that on the average of 
the records they had examined in a careful inquiry the absence 
through sickness had been 5*6 working days per head per annum,^ 
Any figure deducible from the statistics of the national health 
records is subject to criticism on the ground that it includes — 

(i) Cases of very long sickness in persons who by reason 
of their infirmity are probably unemployable and not likely 
in practice to be retained on factory pay rolls. 

(ii) All Saturdays and Sundays throughout the year. These 
days are normally not taken into account in industrial 
records. 

These two statistical procedures tend to give an index higher 
than it would be reasonable for sickness records to show. The 
third ground for criticism, however, works the other way. 

(iii) The National Health figures do not include any sickness 
of under three days’ duration. 

The figures obtained by investigators like those of the I.H.R.B. 
cannot be any more accurate than the records of the companies 
from which they have been drawn. To secure valid records, 
consideration must be given to several qualifymg factors^ — 

(i) The shorter working week of part-time workers must be 
given no more weight than the hours actually worked bear 
to the full week. 

(li) The removal of a sick person’s name from the employ- 
ment roll after two or three months’ illness diminishes the 
true record of sickness. 

(iii) In a period of short-time the factory sickness figure 
must be adjusted. If operatives are working two weeks out 
of three, a worker who goes sick for three weeks will have 
lost two weeks of production effort, but his sickness absence 
is three weeks. 

^ Quoted from I.H.R B Emergency Repoit, No 1, p 21. 

* See I H R.B Annual Report, 1932, p 24 

® See also Industrial Health Research Board Report, No 75, pp 2, 17-61 
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(6) Index of Absenteeism 

In the absence of any national index, personnel managers 
can only compare figures with one another. In this spirit the 
experience of Rowntree & Co. is offered below. Statistical 
records in the case of that company are prepared for the twelve 
months beginning 1st October, a date which in peace-time marks 
the commencement of the peak period for labour. Total absence 
and absence due to sickness are expressed as a percentage 
which time lost forms to the standard week of forty-four hours. 
Part-time workers are counted in on the basis of hours of work 
arranged in their contract of employment. All hours of absence 
are included, except that overtime enters neither into the total 
hours nor those indicating absence. Sickness as a reason is 
accepted on the employees’ own statements, the certificates of 
doctors, and a certain amount of supervision on return by 
the company’s medical officers. Very long sickness is excluded, 
these few cases being placed on a list of non-effective workers. 
The total of factory employees couoeraed in these figures W'as 
over 8,000, of whom 53 per cent were males. Among the males 
there was a measure of night and shift work, but no significant 
amount of overtime. The total and sickness absence percentages 
of males and females respectively for 1938-3!) were — 
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The effect of the war is rellectc'd in figures for 1 941-42 and 
1942-43 which are on precisely the same basis. 



1941-42 

1942 -43 


1 Total 

Sickness 

Total 

Sielmoss 

Males 

Females 

1 

por cent 

5 96 

12 20 

per cent 

4 82 

7-58 

por cent 

5 74 
12-13 

per cent 

4 62 

7 52 


In the interval between 1988-89 and 1942-48, total numbers 
had been greatly reduced; the most vigorous and healthy 
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younger members of both sexes had gone. Shift work on^the 
two-shift system had been instituted for women, producing a 
certain loss of potential hours of work by avoidable absenteeism 
on the Saturday shift. In addition, the situation had been 
affected by the introduction of night work for women in a 
particular section, and in the case of men by an increase 
in the number working seven shifts; also by the difficulties 
of transport and shopping. In 1943 there was a perceptible 
easing in the effect of some of these factors, to which the 
workers had adjusted themselves, but at the same time longer 
hours became more general under the demands of the man- 
power situation. 

Some additional evidence of the effect of war-time conditions 
is furnished by two other sets of figures. The first, which are 
on precisely the same basis, relate to a department of the factory 
employing several hundreds, in which there was a proportion 
of married women working on day turns, both full-time and 
part-time. The figures for this department were — 


j 

1 

1941-42 

1942-43 


per cent 

per cent 

Total absence 

9 92 

13*31 

Sickness absence 

6 09 

8 53 


The figures for 1941-42 are better, those of 1942-48 are worse, 
than those for the whole factory. The explanation of these 
discrepancies is of some significance to the general question of 
absenteeism. The employees of tins department in 1941-42 were 
mainly women recruited by a special drive which offered an 
opportunity to volunteers on quite attractive conditions of 
employment for special work very obviously related to the 
national interest. These women were keen on their work, 
enjoyed the company of their fellows in contrast to the loneliness 
of domesticity, and were not over-fatigued. 

From early in 1942 onwards a great change occurred in the 
composition of the adult working group in this department. 
The increase in shift work elsewhere, and the greater pressure 
upon women to take employment, made this section, with its 
light work, a suitable place for mothers of nursery school 
children, pregnant women requiring lighter work, or other 
women who could not stand the pressure of more strenuous work 
or the strain involved in shifts. This change is reflected in the 
figures for 1942-43. 
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A second set of figures relate to a large group of women 
war-workers, which, apart from the proportion of married 
women it contained, was roughly comparable with the com- 
position of the whole factory in 1938-39. They were, 
however, on alternate day and night shifts of ten hours’ 
duration, the day shift working a further five hours on 
Saturday morning. Married women formed 25 per cent of 
the working force, and worked full hours except where leave 
was given on Saturday morning because of shopping and 
other diflQculties. This leave is not included in any of the 
figures of absenteeism. For the twelve months, October 
1941 to September 1942, the only period for which com- 
parable figures can be supplied, the total absence index, 
taking day and night shifts together, was 17’25 per cent, and 
the sickness index 10-8 per cent.^ 

(c) Analysis oe Reasons Given for Absence 

As stated in an earlier chapter, the explanations given for 
absence will vary from one place of business to another. A 
medical officer’s interest, even in the same establishment, will 
differ from that of the personnel manager. The author’s practice 
was governed by the fact that he was concerned with policy and 
with any ameliorative measures that might be possible. The 
headings of which he made use were sickness (including accidents, 
which in any hazardous trade should have a heading of its 
own), explained absence, unexplained absence, bereavement and 
explicit leave. It is customary to allow a degree of absence 
(paid for in the case of clerks, foremen, and managerial staff) 
when absence on account of bereavement is unavoidable. To 
separate this reason is the natural result of the policy adopted. 
Explicit leave is leave for which permission has been obtained 
beforehand on grounds for which provision has been made, as, 
for example, the periodic leave of a husband or fiance in the 
Forces. In some investigations it would be classed as “leave 
with permission,” but since it is an important variant, it deserves 
a separate classification. The two classes, “explained leave” 
and “unexplained leave,” are both “leave without permission,” 
but “unexplained leave” is a variant in that the explanation 
given is unsatisfactory and the individual offering it is warned 
and reprimanded. With these reasons before him a personnel 
manager can consider what policy to follow. 

^ With the index figures given in the paragraphs above, compare, so far as 
possible, those m I.H.R B Report No. 2 (1012) and Emergency Report No. 1 
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(d) Sickness^ 

Certain of the causes of absence through sickness are inherent 
in our social and economic system. Housing conditions and 
the economic status of the worker are two of these. A poor 
man with a large family living in an overcrowded tenement 
will have a much worse record than one whose home amenities 
are better, but the poorer worker will often have to remain at 
work where a person with a higher wage income will stay away. 
The efficiency and health of the former will suffer in the 
long run. 

The sick rate is also affected by the age and sex of workers. 
Women generally lose more time than men, but not necessarily 
because they have more ill-health. Women industrial medical 
officers advise that the supervision exercised over women should 
be scrutinized if the disproportion between men and women is 
more than about a day a head per year. They point out that 
girls react much more quickly to “soft” supervision than do 
men. Of course, persons with no dependants can afford to stay 
off for a comparatively mild illness more easily than a man 
who has a family to keep. 

Elderly workers on the whole do not lose many half-days, 
but when they go off sick they are usually slower in recovering. 
Young workers generally lose days and half-days more than 
adults, but as a rule have fewer long illnesses. The first year in 
industry is a great physical and nervous strain. The child 
straight from school has to adapt itself to a change in working 
hours from below thirty, to forty-four hours per week. He has 
to do work which, if not dull and uncongenial, is at least 
exacting, and sometimes has to assume the responsibilities of 
adult life, all of which have to be met during a period of physical 
and mental adjustment. His growth cannot always keep pace 
with the added strain so suddenly imposed. Adaptation to 
industrial conditions is necessary if the adolescent is to hold 
his own in life, but adjustment must be gradual if the strain is 
not to prove too great. 

Sickness absenteeism is affected by the type of work and the 
ease or difficulty of transport. Other things being equal, an 
individual on light sedentary work will lose less time through 
sickness than one on heavy or outdoor work. War conditions 
revealed that workers living far from the works with inadequate 

1 For much of what follows I am mdebted to Dr. Margaret Hossell, formeily 
Chief Medical Officer, Cocoa Works, York See her article in Labour Management, 
June, 1936 
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transport facilities lost more time than those living near at 
hand. A worker with a cold may feel he can manage to get 
in a bus which will take him quickly from his house to the 
factory, but he will think twice if he has to start out on a 
rainy morning for a six-mile cycle ride, or has to travel from 
thirty to ninety minutes in public transport. 

Under the heading of sickness absenteeism must be placed 
the subject of accidents. So far as their prevention is a matter 
of guarding and fencing machinery it is under the control of 
industry. The human factor, however, plays a large part. Some 
people are accident-prone, and these, when recognized, should 
not be allowed to come in contact with machinery. The difficult 
thing is to detect them before they have damaged themselves 
or their fellows. Though the medical officer and the psychologist 
may have to be consulted before all these accident-prone people 
can be kept out,^ there are some things which the employment 
officer can observe. First of all come physical defects, especially 
of the hands, such as a stiff finger, a limp, or any peculiarity of 
gait. Next, a person with a squint is unlikely to have good 
binocular vision. It is very easy to do a rough test of vision with 
a Snellen test card, and this test might very profitably be used 
when workers are being engaged for complicated machines. It 
takes only about a minute per person, and can be given by an 
intelligent clerk in the office. Measures of this kind are preventive 
in nature. 

Another important cause of sickne.ss absenteeism is that 
sometimes described as “nerves,” but which is more correctly 
an “anxiety neurosis.” In Emergency Report No. 2 of the 
Industrial Health Research Board, figures are given for two 
factories — one employing men, the other women, showing the 
incidence of this malady. The several aspects of it are described 
in detail as “nervous breakdown, neurasthenia, nervous debility, 
nervous exhaustion.” In both factories the figures related to 
the seven months from June to December 1940, and are expressed 
as the average number absent per 1,000 workers per week. In 
the former, where the average total sickness was 25-4 individuals, 
those suffering from “nerves” were 3-9. The corresponding- 
figures for women were 38-8 and 14-4. These figures justify an 
inquiry into the extent to which industrial conditions are 
responsible for the presence of these anxiety states.^ 

Three other causes deserve brief mention — 

^ See Chapter V, pp 97-8 

2 On this, see Calpm, M , and Smith, M., Report No 61, 1.H.E.B , The Nervotis 
Temperament, and Lmg, T. M., The Lancet, 30th May and 6th June 1036. 
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(i) The hygienic condition of factories, comprising suffi- 
ciency of light and air and proper temperatures. 

(li) Long hours of work and overtime. Here we have a 
vicious circle. Long hours produce an mcreased measure of 
sickness, with reduction in normal man-hours available for 
production. This in turn creates the necessity for more over- 
time from those remaining at work, and an even steeper rise 
in the sickness rate. A courageous policy of reducing hours 
is greater wisdom than the unthinking increase of hours and 
overtime. 

(iii) Industrial hazards in connection with any job (as 
distinct from accident risks). The medical officer, if one is 
available, otherwise the personnel manager, should satisfy 
himself that this hazard is unavoidable, and in any event should 
do all that is possible to mmimize it. The development of 
new processes in engineering and kindred trades has introduced 
new risks to health. The annual reports of the Chief Inspector 
of Factories are the best source of information on this matter. 

{e) A Policy Concerning Absenteeism 

It is important to work out a policy in the matter of sickness 
absenteeism. This should cover the following points — 

(i) Advice to employees concerning absence when suffering 
from minor illnesses. Should not an individual suffering from 
cold stay away, and, if so, for how long? What illnesses 
justify no more than a half-day’s or day’s absence? Industrial 
medical officers answer the latter question by naming foui 
which have an industrial bearing, viz. a bilious attack, shock 
after an accident, migraine and dysmenorrhea. A policy 
which encourages a person suffering from a cold to stay away 
till the risk of infection has abated may reduce sickness 
absenteeism in general, though it will increase the days of 
absence of the individual. 

(li) A decision as to whether those who have been absent 
from illness should report to the medical department before . 
resuming work. This is wise from the standpoint of health,"** 
but in general is not acceptable to the men and women con- 
cerned. In the circumstances, a policy of offermg medical 
advice concerning fitness to return to work is all that can be 
done. This cannot apply to persons who have been ill with 
some infectious or contagious disease, who should not be 
allowed to return till free from danger of infecting others. 
Possibly the common cold will soon be placed in this class. 
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(hi) Action to encourage men and women to return by 
providing facilities for light work or shorter hours. A full 
day’s work after a month or more of illness is a burden. There 
IS a psychological factor, often of fear or anxiety, in many 
cases of long absenteeism, and it is this which is modified 
by the easier return to work. For this reason it is better to 
arrange for a sick person to undertake shorter hours on his 
old job than to do light work for full days. 

(iv) A decision concerning medical assistance in the factory. 
The first step is to set up a first-aid or ambulance section. 
Absence on account of accidents can be markedly reduced if 
there is some medical or nursing service on the factory 
premises, so that workers can have minor injuries attended 
to and thus be enabled to remain at work. But on these 
matters of policy, it is important to draw the necessary 
distinction between a first-aid section and medical service, 
whether the latter is part or full-time. The former is intended 
to provide the minimum treatment compatible with safety, 
after which the case should be dealt with by the hospital or 
the patient’s doctor. The latter is the equivalent of hospital 
treatment or individual medical attention on the spot, and 
the staffing and equipment must be correspondingly adequate. 

(v) Action to ensure that the canteen plays its part in 
reducing sickness absence. This service is probably most 
important in connection wuth early morning starting. Many 
workers do not rise in time to take breakfast before leaving 
home. In these instances it is a sound arrangement to have 
hot drinks and food available for purchase, before work starts. 
The provision of cheaper meals for adolescents comes under 
the same heading. 

(vi) Steps to deal with the difficulties involved in the 
employment of married women. The war revealed the 
dislocation which such employment causes in family life. A 
wise and thorough survey of the problem was given by the 
Chief Inspector of Factories in one of his Annual Reports.^ He 
wrote “The comforts of home and home meals are lost to 
many* the rapid extension of factories and the dispersal of 
them, often into inconvenient buildings, have involved the 
provision of amenities m a rough and ready manner. Managers, 
foremen and chargehands have been diluted to such an extent 


^ See pp. 7 and 18 of the Annual Report oi the (liief Inspector of Factories 
lor the year 1941, Though the reference is to a war period, the argument applied 
generally, wil h alight change, wherever married women are employed 
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that the old confidence is often missing.’^ He praised the great 
work done by women in munition factories, and quoted from a 
report of two factory inspectors who made a special inquiry 
into absenteeism. This piece of evidence merits wide 
publication. 

“To understand the problem of absenteeism it is necessary 
to appreciate the tremendous sacrifices made by such a large 
proportion of the workers in accepting what amounts to a 
destruction of their home life. Home life has always been a 
person’s own very private business and has been the ultimate 
object and reward of his labour. Many Government Depart- 
ments, societies, and individuals deal with ‘welfare.’ The 
matters dealt with under any ‘welfare’ effort become very 
trivial when compared with a person’s home life. A married 
women with a house, a husband, and children already has a 
full time job which is difficult to carry out in these days. Yet 
thousands of them are working long hours in factories. They 
are trying to do two full-time jobs. If they can carry on with 
a mere half day per week off in ordinary factory hours they 
are achieving something marvellous. It is time somebody said 
more about women’s efforts on these lines, and more about 
the arrangements which ought to be made to enable them to 
carry on. It is not only married women’s home lives which 
have been completely upset, although they are the group 
needing most consideration. Men’s home lives are disorganized 
by the fact that their wives, daughters, parents, other rela- 
tions and neighbours are all going to work, or because they 
have been sent right away from their families to work. These 
major facts must be taken into consideration in formmg 
opinions on absenteeism and in seeking remedies. They 
should not be confused with ‘ domestic difficulties ’ but recog- 
nized as a tremendous sacrifice made by an enormous number 
of workpeople to help the war effort. The man going into 
the fighting forces has his home life replaced by another form 
of social existence which can be enjoyed by most men. The 
man m the factory working long hours has no such compensa- 
tion for the disturbance of his home life, and if he occasionally 
gives a few hours to his home when he ought to be at work, 
it does not put him into the class of those who have no sense 
of duty or responsibility, even though it may be necessary 
to make clear to him that at present the demands of the 
factory must come first,” 

The most suitable steps to this end will form a part of the 
discussion in the following section. 
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(/) Absenteeism — ^Procedure 

Co-ordinated procedures for dealing with the general problem 
of absenteeism have been worked out in many establishments. 
Those which are suggested below are, therefore, based upon 
experience. 

(i) In order to find who are absent from each shift or turn. 
It is necessary to take steps to “stop” the clock cards and 
put them in a special rack. To issue a card of a different 
colour, say blue,^ which will stay m the appropriate place 
until the individual returns and must then be taken to the 
emplo5nnent or time office, is a most useful device. An 
opportunity is thereby afforded to discover the reason of 
absence. If sickness is given as the cause, the worker can 
be sent to the surgery to discover whether he is fit to resume 
duty. 

(ii) A letter of inquiry might be sent to the absentee. With 
this communication could go a reminder, where such a rule 
obtains, that a medical certificate must be forwarded after 
two or three days’ absence. 

(iii) In case of long continued absence, it is merely business 
sense to send a visitor from the firm. Where there is a medical 
department, this visiting is appropriately done by a nurse, 
whose sole and rightful purpose will be to get the absentee 
back to work as speedily as possible. Visiting of this kind 
is welfare in the best sense of the term. Experience shows 
that in all but an insignificant proportion of cases these visits 
are welcomed. 

(iv) Each person who has returned after an absence of more 
than one day should be interviewed by the foreman, fore- 
woman, or personnel assistant. Where the “ blue ” card is not 
used, the interview will take place in the workroom and in 
most cases will be friendly and casual. 

(v) Where, however, there are reasons for considering that 
the absence was without justification, the interview should 
be m the office of the personnel manager or of his appropriate 
assistant. 

(vi) If further disciplinary action is necessary, it might 
consist of the reference of the case to any Joint Disciplinary 
Committee which exists.® 

(vii) The problems of married women, especially those 

^ This colour is quickly recognized, though not so well as red, which ib generally 
used for absence on account of infectious diseases. 

2 For fmther consideration, see Chapter XII, pp 297-302. 
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giving part-time service, will be considered sympathetically 
with a view to alleviating their difficulties. 

(viii) The personnel manager should be informed of the 
general position in a periodical report, so that he may consider 
whether any general action based on policy is required. 

(g) Effects of Remedial Measures 

Considered attention to the problem of absenteeism is certain 
of a result, as many war-time instances proved. Some establish- 
ments began their remedial measures early in their experience. 
Among their employees were many of both sexes who had no 
working knowledge of industry, while some were disgruntled 
at being "‘directed” to the work. The prevailing index of 
absenteeism in these conditions was abnormally high. 

But as attention was given by a systematically organized 
personnel division to the diflBculties which management and 
workers were facing, and steps like those outlined above were 
undertaken, a reduction took place in the index of absenteeism. 
Definite figures of the improvement thus effected are not easy 
to obtain, but one is available for quotation. A factory of 
20,000 employees, which began with all the problems set out 
above but took steps as soon as possible to reduce absenteeisni, 
was able in two years to reduce a total absence index of approxi- 
mately 33 per cent to one of 12 per cent. This latter was divisible 
into 4-5 per cent certified sickness, 1-5 per cent uncertified 
sickness, 1 per cent leave with permission, and 5 per cent actual 
casual absence. This reduction expressed in terms of man-power 
was the equivalent of a large addition to personnel.^ These 
figures reveal the value of systematic action directed towards 
the mastery of this problem. 

{h) Lateness 

The problem of lateness has its place here. Lateness can 
be a source of lost time, and steps to reduce it are worth while. 
Experience suggests that it be treated on grounds of psychological 
common sense. The details of an integrated and tested policy 
in force in a large establishment may at this stage be of interest, 
(i) The individual who may unexpectedly find himself 
delayed and hkely to be late is encouraged to come to work. 
In days long ago the “gates” were closed sharply on time, 
those who arrived late being sent home till mid-day or half- 
shift. Worker representatives pointed out how derogatory 

1 See J E. Jefferies, “ Experiments m the Control of Absenteeism,” Institute 
Conferences^ issued by Institute of Labour Management 1943, p 94. 
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this penalty was. A grown man, they asserted, was treated 
worse than his son at school would be. They produced evidence 
that many men in this situation were prevented by shame 
from returning home, and would fritter away the time rather 
than become an object of ridicule to their children. An 
individual is now normally admitted up to half an hour 
after recognized starting time, and is paid from the nearest 
quarter of an hour before he has clocked in. In exceptional 
circumstances, such as unexpected illness at home which 
detains him beyond this half-hour, he is merely required to 
report the facts to the timekeeper, who has standing 
instructions to exercise his discretion generously. 

(ii) Allowance is made for the unexpected by providing for 
eight "dates’’ in the course of the year without penalty. An 
individual who has had six “lates” is notified in writing from 
the Time Office through the departmental executives, and is 
then interviewed, with a view to finding whether the cause of 
continued lateness can be remedied. The same thing is done 
on the seventh and eighth occasions, with the exception that 
m the latter interview warning is given that on the next and 
every subsequent occasion the latecomer will have to stand 
off and thus lose one half-day’s pay. 

. (ill) There is a “blue riband” for perfect attendance. The 
individual who has never been absent, never been late, and 
has never failed to clock his card in a calendar year receives 
a congratulatory letter drafted and signed by the personnel 
manager on behalf of the company and handed to him by 
his departmental manager. These letters are prized and are 
preserved year by year) Anyone who fails m only one of 
these tests receives a congratulatory notice to this effect, 
with the expressed hope that he may the following year win 
the higher distinction. 

(iv) An annual report presented to the works council on 
time-keeping is an occasion for public opinion to function. 
This report is usually referred to the departmental councils, 
and since statistics and figures are given for each department, 
any serious situation is faced by those concerned. 

This reference to a joint committee or council is the sure 
road to improvement. Discipline is a matter of morale more 
than one of punishment, and morale in turn depends on 
information and the pressure of an informed public opinion. 
Absenteeism as a problem can be greatly reduced if it receives 
consideration by the personnel manager, and if hfs actions are 
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carried out in co-operation with the representatives of the 
workers. 

Conclusion 

Records are instruments of management. They replace the 
vagueness of memory by the accuracy of data. They may 
reduce the fullness of personality to the form of an integer, but 
they supply a ready means of identification for the individual. 
His age, length of service, the jobs on which he has worked and 
the reputation he has won, his promotions, and even his punish- 
ments, when considered by one who also knows him, give a 
picture of him that enables him to stand out from the group 
in which he works. 

But records are tools of management also in the way in 
which they reflect such factors as working conditions, and 
the needs and difficulties of life in relation to work. When 
conditions become impossible, an employee tends to give notice, 
and the factor of labour turnover presents itself for registration. 
Difficulties in transport, or even slackness of personal discipline 
may combine to increase lateness. Many reasons enter into 
absenteeism, perhaps the most important of which is sickness. 
These three, labour turnover, lateness, and absence, are among 
the most significant indices of the nature of the employment 
position in any company. 

To be effectively used, statistics must enable the factors 
within a situation to be recognized with a view to their control. 
Records must reveal reasons and causes to one who studies 
them. This implies inquiries at the point at which the worker 
takes any action. If he proposes to leave the service of the 
company, the reasons for his decision must be discovered and 
recorded. If he is consistently late, any justification, on the one 
hand, or any difficulty, on the other, must be sought. If he is 
absent, the causes may be significant in respect of himself as an 
individual, or of the whole body of workers to which he belongs. 
He may himself be ill and m need of help, or working conditions 
may be a factor common to the sickness absence of a group of 
people. Accidents should be recorded in detail so that all the 
factors involved can be studied with a view to remedial action. 
The test of the value of statistics is their power to guide 
executives m discovering and remedying a problem. 
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SELECTION AND TRAINING 
1. Vocational Selection 

The interest of personnel managers in what is known as voca- 
tional selection arises from their desire to place workers 
satisfactorily. Satisfactory placement depends upon adequate 
consideration of fitness for the tasks to be done. There is nothing 
mysterious or new in this principle. Selection of one man rather 
than another has always been made on some basis, whether of 
age, size, weight, physique, or appearance. Even in our indus- 
trial system, these qualities have not lost their value. “Youth 
for strength, age for wisdom.” Some industries, such as dock 
work, attach importance to size, physique and weight. Behind 
a counter in a shop, appearance and temperament will determine 
whether a man can obtain and hold a post Outward qualities 
are important factors m selection for certain jobs. But there is 
a later selection also, imposed after a varying period in the 
school of experience. Some men prove fast, skilful, .’and adept; 
others slow, blundering, and ineffective. The former usually 
hold their posts and advance to higher positions; the latter 
may prove a trouble to those who have to employ them, and 
tend to be an expense to society at large when they become 
unemployed. The difference between the fast and the slow 
worker is measurable, and in any large group doing comparable 
work IS often found to be 50 per cent, while extreme cases have 
revealed a difference of over 100 per cent. Equally great is the 
margin between the skilful and the blundering, the adept and 
the ineffective. The slow, blundering or ineffective worker is a 
costly debit in any business. 

This cost may be summed up under three heads — 

(a) The waste of the time and trouble taken to select, 
train and, probably later, to dismiss the individual. Included 
in this debit is the waste of supervision which might otherwise 
have been more profitably employed. The total cost will vary 
with every industry, so that no representative figure can be 
offered, but it is no mconsiderable item. 

(b) Damaged machinery or tools of production, an item 
which needs neither explanation nor amplification. In this 
mechanical age, the cost of a machine entrusted to a semi- 
skilled worker may be from £1000 upwards. A Single slip m 
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the handling of this equipment may easily cost the equivalent 
of a month’s wages- 

(c) Relatively ineffective production, the cost of a job done 
badly, and the loss of the extra production which a better 
worker could have achieved. This is a figure which it is easier 
to under-estimate than to exaggerate. The repeat orders 
which fail to come because employees have dehvered goods 
in bad condition, the goodwill which becomes emaciated when 
fed upon disappointment and dissatisfaction, and the waste 
material disposed of at cut prices, are only three samples 
of this burden. 

No one knows better than the personnel manager how often 
these debits are hidden or disguised. Costing methods are needed 
to bring some of them into the light of day, though others are 
intangible and not easily put into figures. If the cost of labour 
turnover, or in more precise language, of selecting, training and 
dismissing an unsuitable employee, were more carefully calcu- 
lated, the question of better selection methods would be faced. If 
in the transport mdustry, for instance, figures were avail- 
able for damage to lorries, accidents to persons and property 
other than the lorries themselves, and goodwill lost through 
belated deliveries, grounds for action would be found. While 
no one seems to have collected such figures, enough is known 
of the costliness of experiences of this kind to justify considera- 
tion of means of avoiding them. 

The only satisfactory remedies would be better, more careful 
and more scientific methods of selection. If tests could be 
devised which would give us facts and measures instead of 
opinions, and would antedate experience by offering samples 
of what may be expected in the normal run of employment, 
these alternatives would meet most demands. The growing use 
of vocational testing is evidence that an attempt is being made 
towards this end. 

Selection tests may be classified under various heads. Some 
of these are applied to individuals but most of them to groups. 
The possibility of applying them to groups is a useful character- 
istic in that it saves a great deal of time. They may also be 
differentiated according to the material used. Many of them are 
written tests with paper and pencil, these being divided again 
into verbal and non-verbal tests. In the latter subdivision much 
use IS made of diagrams. In another class are those where 
concrete material is employed such as a form board, a door-lock 
or an electric point. In a third class the material used is such as 
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arises out of social situations. This type was made familiar to 
many candidates for a commission by the War Officers’ Selection 
Board. 

There is a third group where the differentiating factor is the 
attribute sought. This may be intelligence, aptitudes, attain- 
ments or temperament. Intelligence tests are the best under- 
stood of all these measures of &ness, their use in the primary 
schools for selection for secondary school entrance having 
given them some standing. Attainment tests differ in that 
mental ability, a synonym for intelligence, is general m nature, 
whereas an attainment test is intended to measure some specific 
acquirement, such as mathematical attainments or shorthand 
and typewriting speed. Temperament tests, the least advanced 
aspect of personnel testing, are devised with a view to assessing 
the type of behaviour that may be expected from a candidate. 
The test of most significance to personnel managers is that which 
is devised to assess aptitude or, in other words, the probability 
of success or failure in his job of an individual who may not have 
done this 30b before. Fairly well established tests are avail- 
able for general arithmetical, mechanical and clerical aptitudes, 
while tests for specific jobs requiring one or more of these 
general aptitudes or even another quality can be devised with 
some probability of success. 

2. Construction of Tests 

It is not easy to devise tests of any one of these varieties. Much 
ingenuity is needed to ensure that they will be simple, that they 
measure some definite quality, and that they may not be expected 
to inhibit workers or make them feel nervous. The simpler the 
apparatus required, the better. If account is taken of the 
worker’s mental attitudes, a better result will be achieved. In 
one factory, representatives of the employees pointed out how 
their fellows did not like the use of paper and pencil. Accord- 
ingly, a performance test was substituted as a means of 
measuring precisely the same quality. When one remembers 
how unaccustomed most manual workers are to pen and ink, 
the justification for this substitution is realized. 

The principle on which such tests are devised is simple and 
sound. It is to construct short tasks which can be presented 
under standard and rigidly measurable conditions, but which 
are demonstrated to require the same abilities or capacities for 
their performance as does the occupation. A very simple test 
used by the General Electric Co. of America furnishes an 
illustration. The assembling of fine parts is a job upon which 
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large numbers of girls are engaged in the West Lynn plant of 
this company. When the need was felt for a more exact method 
of selection than employment procedure had hitherto provided, 
a test was devised^ which involved taking up 300 small steel 
pins three at a time and putting them into 100 separate holes 
drilled in a board. Judged by appearances, this task satisfied 
several criteria of a good test. It called for the same manipulative 
power as did the assemblmg job. It was a standard task and 
was rigidly measurable m respect of speed and accuracy. 
The extent to which it measured the same capacities as the 
occupations had, however, to be tested before it could be accepted 
as useful. This was done by a method to be explained in general 
terms later. After this validity had been assured, it became 
a yardstick by which to establish various grades among em- 
ployees, and to separate those likely to be competent from those 
likely to be unsatisfactory. Thus, of sixty-six girls engaged 
at one time for small assembly work, fifteen had a poor score. 
They had taken longer to do this task than 75 per cent of all 
other girls who had essayed it, and the numbers measured 
reached the significant total of 2000. These fifteen were all 
engaged and followed up. Within a year, six had been dismissed 
as inefficient, five had been discouraged by their slow pro- 
gress and had left, while the remaining four were very poor 
workers.^ The executive officers of the company, offered such 
a means of separating efficient workers from those reasonably 
likely to prove incompetent, were soon ready to engage 
only those who reached a prescribed level m these selection 
tests. 

The steps in the construction and establishment of such tests 
are as follows® — 

1. The analysis of the job to find the capacities required. This 
is the first step towards scientific methods of selection. An 
experienced and competent worker can usually name some one 
or more capacitities which become evident in doing the job. 
More scientific analysis goes beyond this in making clear all 
the capacities which are positively helpful, and giving some 
indication of any which may be harmful. 

2. The construction of tests by which these capacities can 
be measured. This requirement calls for much ingenuity. The 
tasks must be as simple as possible, and should involve little 
by way of apparatus. The most successful practitioners in 

^ See O’Connor, J , Born That Way, pp 21-23. 

2 Of Idem, pp. 62-63. 

* Cf, Industrial Health Heseaich Board Report No 16 (1922), p;^ 6 
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this job have used very simple apparatus, and have devised 
tests which are so free from complexities that except for their 
success m application, they do not seem to deserve the weight 
given to them. Thus, Mr. Johnson O’Connor, formerly the 
“human engineer” of the General Electric plant at West Lynn, 
Mass., devised a “Wiggly block test,” consisting of a rectangular 
block of wood sawn through both horizontally and vertically 
so as to produce nine pieces with irregular, wavy edges. The 
block IS disassembled before one’s eyes, and certain of the 
pieces are turned round, after which the applicant is asked to 
put the nine pieces together. Anyone can see that mechanical 
sense, an eye for planning and arrangement, and for shape and 
form, are required, and the non-mechanical person who has 
toiled unsuccessfully for twenty minutes on this apparently 
simple task is one of the first to acknowledge the efficacy of 
the test.^ 

3. The next stage is of great importance. The tasks which 
have been devised may or may not be suitable. They must 
themselves be tested and checked to find whether they are 
reliable and valid. Do they in fact select the aptitudes and 
capacities they are set to discover and can they be rehed upon 
to do this constantly’ The necessity for these checks is far 
too often forgotten in any discussion of psychological measure- 
ments. In contradistinction to the yardstick and the pound 
measure, which are absolute, any psychological evaluation is 
relative It is governed by the law of averages, and is a matter 
of comparison between the score of the individual under test 
and the average score of the group of which he is a member. 
The individual is not given an examination mark but a ranking 
in relation to a group with known capacities and qualities. 

Before a ranking can be obtained a representative group must 
take the suggested test and be scored or marked. Next, their 
scores must be compared with their ranking in respect of their 
known capacities. If a task devised to select accountants be 
taken as a test by a large group of persons engaged on account- 
ancy work, and the scores on the test be found to agree with 
the ranking of them as accountants, the task can be accepted 
as of some value. This conclusion must be checked further by 
steps to ascertain whether those who score low in this test prove 
poor in the occupation. Far too often this negative check, which 
IS of so much value in science, cannot be obtained until after 
the test is put into operation. 

Assuming that the task is satisfactory for the measurement 
^ Op. cit., pp. 27-34. 
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of capacity, the next step is to establish the standards by which 
a satisfactory performance can be judged. A great deal of this 
work entails technical knowledge of statistics, and nothing but 
confusion would result if an attempt were made to enter mto 
details in a limited space.^ It is noteworthy that the technically 
trained psychologist is essential here. 

4. At this point the psychologist is ready to apply his tests, 
but must check his results scientifically and systematically 
before he can place complete confidence in their validity. This 
“follow-up” consists of correlating test scores with workroom 
reports. A test can be regarded as good where persons marked 
high thereon are found in practice or by later experience to be 
competent workers, and those graded low on test prove un- 
satisfactory. If, however, those who are graded low prove 
good in their work, or vice versa, the tests should be amended 
or rejected. 

3. Tests for Drivers 

This more theoretical introduction can be illustrated and point 
given to the exposition by quoting the methods and results 
achieved^by Professor J. M. Lahy, formerly Director of the 
Laboratory of Experimental Psychology m the University of 
Paris.2 From 1921 onwards, Professor Lahy was responsible for 
a psychological laboratory of the Transport Association of Pans, 
which controlled the trams and buses operating at that tim^ 
in Paris and its environs. The staff comprised a total of 30,000 
employees of all kinds, and mcluded 4000 tram drivers and 3000 
bus drivers. An average of 5000 applications for jobs were 
received yearly, and these applicants were tested carefully. After 
several years the results came to have a statistical exactitude 
that can only be attained where large numbers are treated. 

The analysis which Professor Lahy made of the driver’s job 
in order to discover the essential qualities is fascmating. In the 
first place he found that the power of resistance to fatigue was 
an important factor in avoiding delays, irregularities of service, 
and accidents. Then m order followed psychological qualities 
such as motor suggestibility, reaction time, distributed atten- 
tion, appreciation of speed and distance and emotional control 
{emotimte). Motor suggestibility is a simple and well-known 
phenomenon. Some persons follow the movements of others 

^ See Industrial Health Research Board Report No, 16, p 20, et seq , also 
Prof. Cyril Burt in Occupational Psychology ^ October 1942 and January 1943, 

® See J M. Lahy, La Selection psychophysiologiqite dea travailleurs See also 
M. S. Viteles, Industrial Psychology, p. 300. ^ * % 
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without displaying either readiness or ability to change their 
line of action. In a stream of trajffic they are unable to accom- 
modate themselves quickly to a change of movement on the 
part of the vehicle ahead. Under reaction time, as discovered by 
tests of simple reaction, Professor Lahy included and tested the 
readiness of a driver to respond to an unforeseen and unexpected 
object which had crossed his path; a man might, for instance, 
step directly on to the track in front of a tram car. In testing 
distributed attention, Professor Lahy sought the quality which 
enables the bus driver or the tram driver to respond by exact 
and prompt movements to the sudden and irregular events of 
the road. The driver who can see everything is different from 
the person who will miss some of the movements which a crowded 
road may bring forth at any moment. The other two qualities 
need little explanation, except perhaps a statement that a test 
in emotional control {emotivite) was made compulsory upon all 
drivers who had suffered an accident. The aim of this test was 
to discover to what extent an individual could endure a shock 
from a loud and unexpected noise. 

It would be too long a story to deal with technical details of 
the apparatus designed to search for these qualities. No great 
quantity of apparatus is required, nor need it be complicated, 
since different types can be used successfully to measure the 
same qualities. The French investigators sought, just as the 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology and the Service 
authorities do to-day, to devise tasks which gave the tram 
driver the impression that he was on his platform and led him 
to make quite naturally * the movements that he would make 
in the streets. The degree of correlation between the scores in 
the tests and the reports upon men after trial reinforced results 
arrived at by other investigators on this subject. Thus, one set 
of fifty mechanics were divided on tests into three groups, 
eighteen in the first and highest, eighteen in the second, and 
fourteen in the lowest. Two mechanics only of the first group 
were given a bad report in practice, one being described as 
subject to fatigue. Closer analysis of the psychological scores 
shows that both of these were given a low grade in reaction 
time. In the second group, two were given poor reports, both 
being criticized on the ground of liability to fatigue, but both 
received bad test scores in two of the five qualities. Of the 
fourteen m the third grade, two achieved a measure of success ; 
but two were dismissed, and all the others were reported on as 
either poor or bad.^ 


1 Op cit , pp. 141, 144. 
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4 . Tests for Accident-Proneness 

Tests have a particular relevance in the detection of accident- 
proneness. Investigation of large numbers of persons all exposed 
to the same risks has shown that proneness to accident is due 
to some special susceptibility in the individual. Knowledge of 
the qualities or deficiencies which constitute this would justify 
the psychologist in warning unsuitable mdividuals against 
dangerous occupations, and would save employers m many 
industries a large yearly expenditure. In illustration, Professor 
Lahy, who was enabled through a regulation of the Pans 
Transport Co. to examine every driver who met with an 
accident, found a difference of 16*5 per cent in the number 
of accidents sustained by 100 selected drivers as compared 
with 100 non-selected.^ The elimination of accident-prone 
men of this low quality would obviously bring about a 
reduction in the compensation and other costs associated with 
accidents. 

Individual differences in accident rates have been studied in 
England by Mr. Eric Farmer and Mr. E. G. Chambers, Investi- 
gators to the Industrial Health Research Board ^ Their purpose 
was to devise tests which could be used to predict the proneness 
of individuals to accidents. In their earlier studies, investiga- 
tions were made into a number of persons, including two groups 
of women employed m a sweet factory, totalling 40, dockyard 
apprentices numbering 157, and two groups of Royal Air Force 
apprentices to the number of 454. The investigators, with 
scientific caution, summarized their results as suggesting ‘‘that 
it is practicable to determine in a rqugh way the probability 
of any individual sustammg an undue number of accidents, 
and as more research work is done and the methods become 
more refined, this probability should tend to approximate nlore 
and more to certainty.” Two of the tests they used showed some 
correlation with accidents in that low scores in either were 
associated with a proneness to accident. The final score in the 
tests showed a difference of 48 per cent in accident rates between 
those above and those below the average.^ 

Later studies among industrial workers and motor drivers 
have made it clear that “accident proneness” is “an important 
factor in the causation of accidents.” These, which confirm the 
earlier inquiries, justify the following conclusions upon the value 
of the psychological tests employed. 

^ Lahv, op cit , p 212 

2 See Reports, Nos, 38, 55, 68, 74, and 84 

3 I H R B Report No 38, p 6 
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(i) . . In those groups where the accident records were 
suitable it was shown that those who failed in the tests had 
a higher accident rate than those who passed. 

(ii) . . Those who had an undue number of accidents 
in their initial period of exposure tended to have a higher 
accident rate than others. 

(ill) “If either of these methods of detecting accident 
proneness is employed to eliminate certain drivers from the 
population at risk, future accident rate is reduced. The best 
results are obtained by using both methods m conjunction.”^ 

5. Value of Vocational Selection 

The value of vocational selection can be judged from the 
figmres already set out. The results achieved by Professor 
Lahy are a demonstration m themselves. By means of his 
careful selection, already described, the percentage of rejections 
after training was reduced from 20 per cent to 3*4 per cent with a 
corresponding economy in wages. ^ 

Mr. Johnson O’Connor’s results have an equal relevance. Out 
of over 4000 persons to whom he gave his ‘‘wiggly blocks” as a 
task, the fastest 1000 put the blocks together in two and three- 
quarter minutes or less, the slowest in six minutes and over.^ 
Among the persons m the former group were men with proved 
records in designing and construction engineering, designing 
drafting, scientific research, tool-making, die-making, structural 
iron and sheet-metal work, and other occupations where the 
sense of form and design is necessary.^ Of the “machinists” in 
the employ of his company who had held their jobs for two years, 
74 per cent were in one or other of the two top grades. Mr. 
O’Connor concludes that out of a possible 100, the chances of 
success as a machinist in the case of a person graded A are 
80 ; if graded B, 66 ; C, 29 ; and D, six.^ 

The experience of Rowntree & Co. is parallel to that of the 
companies quoted. Years ago they chose girls for packing on 
physical qualifications mainly, apart from a measure of medical 
selection* After a period of training, which averaged eighteen 
months, unsatisfactory workers were transferred or dismissed, 
the cost of this long training period representing a total or a 
partial waste. The percentage of workers thus found unsatis- 
factory was from 20 to 25 per cent. During the last 25 years all 

^ See I H R B Report No 84, “A study of accident proneness a-mong motor 
drivers,” p 37 For farther evidence, mainly American, see Personnel Journal 
1927, Acc'ident-Prone Employees, also, Indxwtrml Psychology , January, 1926 
^ Op , p 212 
® Op, cit , p 32, 33 
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workers engaged by them have been tested to discover the job 
for which they seem best suited, and those for which they have 
suiSicient aptitude to justify transfer should the necessity arise. 
This careful measurement of capacity has reduced the average 
percentage of workers proved unsatisfactory after engagement 
to below 5 per cent.^ 

Speaking more generally, tests of this kind have demonstrated 
what all of us have recognized, perhaps rather vaguely, that 
individuals differ among themselves. These differences have 
much significance when examined from the standpoint of 
any special aptitude. They show that some persons are so much 
speedier than others in the performance of given tasks that the 
engagement of the former and the rejection of the slower is 
justified. Thus, in silk weaving in an English factory the 
variations in the rate of individual production ranged from 
60 ‘"picks” per minute to ISO picks. Expressing this rate 
of working in percentages, the quantity woven in 100 hours 
by the faster girls, took 218 hours of the slower girls’ time. 
The latter, in consequence, earned less than one-half of the 
earnings of the former.^ 

A second general conclusion is that these individual differences 
relate specifically to some aptitude. Neglecting a small portion 
of the population who are mentally defective, most people have 
something or other which they can do reasonably well. Types 
of work are almost- multitudinous, and opportunity for testing 
and measuring human capacity should make it possible for 
each person to be put on to the work for which he is suited. This, 
however, is an ideal, for the realization of which a wider use of 
vocational selection is a condition precedent. It remains for 
personnel managers to convince themselves from the evidence 
that tests of this kind are worth while, and to take the necessary 
steps to establish and utilize them. 

It remains to summarize these arguments. Psychology has 
put a new instrument into the hands of men responsible for 
employing and organizing their fellows. There is now available 
sufficient evidence to prove that desirable and significant results 
can be obtained from its use. In contrast with experience and 
the rule-of-thumb tests by which certain qualities are associated 
with degrees of education or of social contact, it is more exact to 
a measurable extent and more speedy in its findings. This 

^ See Human Factor, May 1933 Paper presented by the authoi to the Britibh 
Association 1932 

2 See I H R B Report No 17, p 8, “Individual Difference^j m the Output ol 
Silk Weavers ’’ Report by P. M Elton 
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greater measure of exactitude in the selection of employees may 
be expected to result in a lower labour turnover, lower labour 
costs, and greater contentment and satisfaction on the part 
of the workers. 

But too much must not be claimed for this new instrument. 
It has not the certainty nor the exactness of the measures used 
in the physical sciences. Its results and data cannot be used 
arbitrarily to decide the fate of human beings. It affords only 
a measure of probability, or at least a relative standard. Its 
scores indicate what chance there is that a person may become 
for example a careful driver, a satisfactory salesman, or a 
good packer, or to what extent he is likely to prove better or 
worse than the average of a similar work-group who have been 
tested in the same way. Much research is needed before a more 
definite result can be obtained. Two years of preparation may 
be necessary before sound work can be done in a firm or industry 
undertaking the use of this method. The Services arc using this 
means of classifying intelligence, skill, and capacity, and large 
numbers of Service personnel are being trained to administer 
the tests. Personnel managers may therefore expect to be 
challenged m the future to use this instrument more extensively, 
but must find men and women into whose hands it may with 
confidence be put. 

6. Training of Workers 
(a) Approach to the Problem 
The training of workers can be regarded from three angles — 

(i) It is the follow-up of selection. Selection is only the 
first stage in the fitting of the individual into his job. The 
selector needs to keep in touch with those he has selected so 
that, on the one hand, he may check his own techniques and 
success, and on the other, may ensure that individuals are 
rightly placed. Business sense calls for an adequate oppor- 
tunity to be given to all suitable persons selected for employ- 
ment to learn their jobs. 

(li) It is the process of learning applied to the workroom. 
Different people learn in different ways. But learning can 
never be effective unless carried out on a systematic plan. 
The trainmg of workers, therefore, in common with all other 
kinds of teaching, must take account of four things: (1) the 
learners, (2) the job to be taught, (3) the trainers, and (4) the 
method to be used. 
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(iii) It is a means adopted for achieving efl&ciency. Efficiency 
IS measured in terms of materials and methods, and these 
measures are equally applicable to the means employed. The 
best type of training is that which uses the easiest and simplest 
methods, wastes least material, and is carried through in the 
quickest time. 

The problems which arise m connection with traming will be 
revealed in a consideration of these points. 

(1) The Persons to he Trained 

The persons to be trained may be of various ages and degrees 
of capacity. They may be adolescents coming fresh from school 
or entering somewhat later mto industry. They may be adults, 
with or without factory experience. They may be women, 
single or married, who may come from every walk of life and 
every type of occupation. Some of these will be fresh to industry, 
while others may have a short acquaintance with it. Some will 
be suitable only for unskilled work, though a few may be good 
material for training in relatively skilled occupations. Workers 
m these various situations present many kinds of human 
problems. They will react differently to the same methods of 
instruction and will learn at varying rates. In consequence they 
call for individual treatment from the trainers. 

(2) The Job to be Learned 

The job may be just as varied, ranging from individual work 
to team work. It may be unskilled, semi-skilled, or even relatively 
skilled. It may be mass production or repetition work, or the 
minding, tending, or even setting of a machine. It may be a 
complicated job, or it may be simple and easily learned. Sim- 
plicity must not be over-stressed, since few establishments keep 
an individual continuously on one subdivided element, and, 
therefore, instruction must cover the job as a whole. Moreover, 
a person learns better if his interest has been stimulated by 
showing him where he fits in the chain of production. 

Under this heading of what has to be learned concerning the 
job must be included also the tools to be used, the lay-out of 
the bench or assembly belt, the best and simplest movements 
to be made, the way in which the mechanism operates, and the 
nature and behaviour of the material. It is at this point that 
motion study^ becomes a valuable corollary of training, because 
of the attention given to physical movements, the manipulation 
of tools and of the machine itself, and the lay-out of the work. 

^ For further treatment of motion study, see Chaptei IX, pp 203-4 
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(3) The Trainers 

Proper training involves competent instructors. The several 
steps necessary to secure these are — 

(a) The selection of persons who know the processes and 
jobs thoroughly, can express their ideas clearly, can describe 
movements accurately, and are patient and tactful with slow 
learners. It is an advantage if these qualities can be found 
among practised workers whose own working methods are 
good and whose efficiency rating is reasonably high. The 
necessary qualities may be sought through interviews and 
the use of appropriate vocational tests. 

(b) Instruction of these persons m methods of teaching. 
The instruction would include a statement of the general laws 
of learning and of the common maxims governing good 
teaching, but would pass to detailed methods of, for instance, 
showing girls how to pack, or youths to assemble the particular 
parts upon which they are to work. 

(c) General instruction in such matters as the source and 
supply of materials, the inspection of finished goods, time 
and motion study, costing and planning, wage calculations 
or any matter pertinent to adequate instruction. 

(d) Clarification of their own views on the human problems 
of training to bring these views into line with the company’s 
policy. Here the trainers Avould be taught how to approach 
the individual (distinguishing between the juvenile, the experi- 
enced manual worker, and the war-time entrant without 
occupational experience), how to handle workers and 
especially how to enforce discipline. 

This statement is another illustration of the functional nature 
of personnel management. By reason of his training, the 
personnel manager has a contribution to make to this process 
of selecting and training the teachers, but because of its technical 
aspect the content of the training must be collected from the 
operational side. Co-operation at this stage is vital. 

(fe) Methods oe Training 

Training methods vary from the unorganized system of 
learning from another worker to more systematic methods of 
instruction. 

1. Leavmiig by Experience 

This is still the most common method, especially in smaller 
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factories. It is a costly and ineffective system, subject to 
criticism on two grounds. 

{a) From the angle of the worker. Proper teaching takes 
time and will reduce output where trouble is honestly taken 
in training another. It will also tend to become wearying to 
both workers involved, and boring to the one who is sitting 
watching. Even if the worker-teacher is given the benefit of 
the pupil’s output, the financial return will be inadequate. 

(6) From the psychological standpoint, this method is 
unsatisfactory. It is learning by imitation of another. Even 
if the model be a good one, imitation can never be perfect, 
and learning in such circumstances proceeds by the correction 
of errors. But mistakes imprint themselves on the memory 
and, becoming part of the unconscious, manifest themselves 
in bad working habits. Their eradication takes a long time, 
and makes learning by experience a costly and relatively 
inefficient process. The more enlightened methods of training 
aim at showing the worker the most economical way of 
doing his job, and preventing the formation of bad working 
habits. It is not enough to place him next to an experienced 
worker in the workroom in the hope that he will ‘‘pick up” 
all that is required to be learned about a job. 

2. Vestibule Schools 

Vestibule schools are another form of training. These are 
more common in U.S.A. than in this country. Two instances 
seen by the author may bring out their characteristics. At the 
Eastman Kodak Co., situated in Rochester, U.S.A., girls were 
being trained to wind films upon spools. The machines for 
winding were set up in a special room. The girls were taught as 
individuals as well as a class. Even after they had been pro- 
moted to the workroom, they were brought back into the 
training room should any mistakes m method become apparent 
or any difficulties be experienced m acquiring speed. The large 
offices of the Curtis Publishing Co. at Philadelphia pursued a 
similar method. All their stenographers and clerks were put 
through training classes, where they learned the precise methods 
required m the office, and were trained up to the speed necessary 
to enable them to begin earning a bonus above their standard 
salary. If any change took place in clerical methods, or if an 
individual needed help and further experience, arrangements 
were made for re-training in the vestibule school. 

An English example from one of our large engineering 
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factories^ deserves a more detailed statement which relates to 
its peace-time arrangements. Every girl engaged for the factory 
IS put into this training or initiation school. The training is based 
upon a preliminary job analysis of women’s work in the factory, 
and upon the grouping of jobs with similar movement features. 
Practically no two women are doing the same job, and few 
continue on the same work the whole day through. In these 
circumstances, it is more economical to train for groups of jobs. 
In the first of the two periods into which the training is divided, 
common movement features of all groups are taught. The 
teaching is on the basis of movement study, girls learning how 
to handle tools like screwdrivers and hammers, and how to use 
both hands at the same time. After the first week, girls are 
selected for the specialized groups, training in which is related 
to the work in certain departments in the factory. If they 
should not acquire proficiency quickly in the group for which 
they are first selected, they may be transferred to other 
specialized groups within the school. 

The training occupies on an average from four to six weeks. 
The first week or two is spent in the preliminary teaching and 
in the selection just described. Much detailed training and a 
considerable amount of technical instruction are given through- 
out, divided into general instruction for all, and more technical 
guidance according to whether training is for machine operators, 
inspectors, fitters, or general assembly work. This theoretical 
instruction is the basis of the training which otherwise would 
be learning without understanding. An interesting aspect is the 
arrangement whereby during her last week in the school, a girl 
is allotted a job without being shown how to do it. This is to 
test the extent to which she has benefited from the theoretical 
instruction. After she has set out her bench and commenced 
her job, the trainer inspects it with a view to showing her what 
alterations would be helpful. 

These and other examples investigated by the author reveal 
the mam characteristic of the vestibule school — namely, that 
it is in a separate room which may be a part of the workroom 
but still distinct from it. In one instance it was described as a 
miniature factory. Its location and set-up give it certain 
advantages — 

(i) The pupils can be brought more into the classroom 

^ For permission to use this illustration the author is indebted to the 
Metropolitan- Vickers Electrical Co , and for the details to Miss A G. Shaw, 
foiincrly Motion Study SupcxvjHoi lu this eonipaiiy. 
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spirit; they will be less distracted and, in consequence, the 
teacher’s specialized skill will be more effectively used. 

(ii) Segregation saves the workroom from disturbance due 
to breakages and damage to machines by reason of inexperi- 
ence and from loss of speed generally due to the presence of 
learners. 

(ill) Output being of secondary importance, more emphasis 
can be put on good quality production and attention given to 
the weak points of the pupil. 

(iv) This attention can be carried over to temperamental 
and other qualities, and the school be made a helpful bridge 
between classroom and factory. 

There are dangers, however, in the situation and methods, 
and these must be slifeguarded if the vestibule school is to be 
effective. 

(i) The atmosphere may become unreal, work being made 
too simple and difficulties removed too fully. 

(ii) Speed may be sacrificed and a tendency to ‘‘slow 
motion” set up. 

(hi) The school may become an end in itself, with the result 
that a shock is experienced on transfer into the workroom. 

These dangers, however, will be obviated if certain steps are 
taken, as in the case of the Metropolitan-Vickers Co., and several 
other companies which have supplied information of their 
training methods. 

(а) To avoid unreality, the work upon which pupils are 
trained should be production work. The Metropolitan-Vickers 
Co. and several others in the engineering industry also use 
production piece rates and incentives. The former company 
insist that learners in the final stages of their learning shall 
work to production dates and production standards of quality. 
A firm in the cotton trade begins to train weavers on plain 
weaves, but the cloth they weave is “in production.” It is 
rightly claimed that this arrangement contributes to care and 
interest. 

(б) Some firms insist on quality first and later seek to get 
speed up to standard. There is a real danger m this separation 
of two necessary elements. The use of motion study by 
Metropolitan-Vickers Co., however, necessitates the learning 
of the motion sequences at the correct speed. 

(c) The danger of the school being an end in itself can be 
removed by arrangements which give it an acknowledged 

8— {B 381) 
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place in the factory organization. One firm with such arrange- 
ments reports that its pupils are anxious to get into the 
workroom to handle the full range of materials and processes 
to be found there. 

3. Training in the Workroom 

This differs from the other methods m that first, it takes 
place in the workroom under the normal conditions prevailing 
there and, secondly, it is organized instruction for which the 
foreman is responsible even if he does not teach the workers 
himself. 

The workroom has its disadvantages as a place m which to 
teach and learn. The distractions of the bench are considerable. 
Concentration of attention is not easy and amid the prevailing 
noise the worker may fail to catch the full meaning of important 
instructions. Nevertheless, this is the environment m which 
the learner has ultimately to do his work and his discouragement 
will, on the whole, be less if he faces his didieultics at once. 
Further, the tasks of the workroom are production jobs rather 
than simplified illustrations of woik; the rates of pay are 
piece-rates or bonus ; the times allowed are set as for the work- 
room with any necessary adjustment for inexperience: the 
discipline is that of the foreman rather than of the teacher. If 
its disadvantages can be reduced there is much to be said for 
the workroom as the place m which both speed and quality of 
workmanship are to be learned. 

An even greater disadvantage is to be found in reliance upon 
the foreman as instructor. This is subject to criticism on three 
grounds — 

{a) The foreman’s chief duty is to maintain the all-round 
efficiency of his shop. This entails attention to a great number 
of matters. An arrangement which entrenches upon his time 
and diverts his attention from his mam duty is unwise. 

(6) Even where it is agreed that he might train learners 
without loss of efficiency, he will discover that many pressing 
and unplanned duties and responsibilities come in the way of 
continuous systematic instruction. This is a common ex* 
perience in the training of apprentices. In these circum- 
stances, he will be tempted either to delegate the training to 
a workman or to neglect it altogether. 

(c) A foreman is not naturally a born teacher and, unless 
arrangements have been made to that end, will not have been 
shown how to instruct. Happily there are now available 
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opportunities on a large scale for ensuring that all super- 
visory ranks shall learn how to instruct their employees. 

This has arisen from the adoption in this comitry during the 
war and promotion by the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service, of the methods of training made available to all war 
production contractors and sub-contractors in U.S.A. These 
methods were promulgated by what was known as the Training 
Within Industry Service and this name has been adopted with 
the method. The purpose is to improve supervisory skill by 
three separate training programmes. One of these programmes, 
that known as Job Instruction, is relevant at this point.i In 
this programme, the idea of a proper trainmg is brought before 
every executive, from the managing director to the chargehand 
and the training instructor. In a group conference comprising 
five separate sessions of two hours each a small number not 
exceeding six, are shown how to teach. All sessions after the 
first are spent in practising what has been learned. Problems 
for this purpose are brought with them from their own work- 
rooms. They devise a “standard breakdown” for these, that is, 
they learn to set out in order the various steps involved in 
teaching another. The principles they are to follow are printed 
for them on a small card which they can carry with them and to 
which they are expected to refer should their memory need 
prompting. 

Though it IS not argued m this programme that the foreman 
himself shall necessarily be the instructor, it is pointed out that 
he is the executive whose interest is continually sought and upon 
whose skill in leadership the success of a training programme is 
seen to depend. Where large numbers of new entrants have 
to be trained he might delegate his responsibility to a training 
supervisor. Even this executive may need to be assisted by 
teachers. Since these must be trained for their specific task, a 
two-fold trainmg programme is called for, the first for teachers, 
the second for workers. The following is an account of such a 
twofold programme 

Teachers are selected after an open advertisement Specific 
aptitude tests are devised for this purpose, the fact being 
recognized that this post comes into the area of supervisory 
responsibility, even though at the bottom of the ladder. The 
post IS attractive in itself to quite a significant proportion of 
employees and this is made more so by its status and pay. 

^ For the other two programmes as a part of the trammg of foremen see later. 
Chapter VII, pp 163-4 This service is available on apphoation to the Begional 
OfSoes of the Ministry of Labour. 
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Before training is begun, a job analysis is made of all the work of 
the department. The training is thereby made quite specific to 
the job or jobs done in connection with the processes character- 
istic of the department. It is not training to teach so much as 
training to teach how to pack or wrap or carry out several 
related manufacturing processes. This job analysis which is 
carried out along with the foreman concerned, makes possible 
the incorporation of better methods, thus giving reality to the 
Job Methods programe of T.W.I. 

The way having been prepared for instruction by a specially 
chosen training supervisor who has been certified as competent 
under the T.W.I. programme, and the teachers chosen, these 
are collected together in an appropriate group and are given a 
training course of three weeks’ duration. The course during 
the first two weeks is a combination of the methods of T.W.I. 
and of teacher training courses. The third takes new ground 
and IS given over to teaching and practice concerning those 
supervisory responsibilities with which a teacher is in practice 
faced. Instruction is given in the company’s wage system, in 
how piece rates are calculated in the Ksection where they work, 
how piece rates are set and the part played by time study, what 
to do with a difficulty experienced by a worker under instruction 
and so forth. At the end of this period the teachers begin work. 
It must be noted that they know the job themselves, but have 
never taught it. 

Turning now to the workers’ programme — 

(а) New entrants arc brought together on the workbench 
m groups not exceeding six and a teacher is allocated to each 
group. 

(б) Each teacher follows the standard breakdown which she 
has learned in her instruction class. 

(o) The training supervisor visits each group periodically 
and frequently, particularly where a teacher has reported 
difficulty m getting the output standard. In this case, she 
will examine the teacher’s methods, adjust the lay-out of the 
bench, if necessary, and give advice. 

{d) Each trainee is given day by day a statement of the 
amount of output that would be regarded as representing 
satisfactory progress. This is expressed in terms of production 
per hour. The worker is supplied with a notebook for recording 
her output at regular intervals. 

(e) Group outputs are regularly scrutinized to ascertain 
whether the rate of progress agrees with the normal rate of 
progress shown by what is known as the learning curve. 
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The value of training is indisputable. It increases personal 
efficiency and improves the happiness and contentment of 
employees. It promotes the wider use of effective methods of 
doing a job, thus increasing the rate at which skill is acquired 
while reducing the time required for instruction and the cost of 
it. With this goes a decrease in the incidental waste of materials 
and greater satisfaction to the factory operative and to the 
supervisory staff. 

This description of the two types of training schools will show 
how much they are alike in practice. The same emphasis is laid 
on speed and quahty of work, though in one factory quality 
is taught first and speed afterwards, a disjunction alien to 
workroom practice. A more common custom is to demonstrate 
initially, or to run the machines used, at a slower speed, but 
care must be taken in both schools that operations are carried 
out at proper speed. Both types agree also in providing 
systematized instruction and in furnishing measures of progress. 
Both make use of competent instructors, though in the work- 
room school there is a tendency to think of the foreman as the 
appropriate teacher. A choice between these two types is 
not always easy to make. In some cases, however, circumstances 
allow only one choice. The equipment of a vestibule school, 
if it is to be anything more than a plaything, must be fairly 
complete. It must include the tools and machinery of the work- 
shop necessary for production process work. If, however, 
the manufacturing unit is too large or expensive to place m 
a vestibule school, the use of the workroom for training is 
advisable. One firm gave this reason for the adoption of the 
workroom school. On the other hand, they expressed the view 
that if they were to undertake work where the units were small, 
they would, on their experience, set up a vestibule school with 
time study to assist in setting output standards. 

There is something to be said for a combination of the two 
methods. Several companies stress the value of the vestibule 
school in rendering the entrance into industry less abrupt. The 
juvenile coming from the shelter of school life, and the adult 
who has hitherto known nothing of the rigours of the workroom, 
will both be helped psychologically by this form of initiation. 
In one instance training is begun outside of the workroom, 
but is completed within it. On balance, it would appear that 
the choice between these two types of schools can only be 
made in light of all the facts, and after consideration of the 
advantages and disadvantages of each type in the circumstances 
prevailing. 
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7. Learning Curves 

Knowledge of the rate of learning is an important factor in 
determining the worth-whileness of training. The first essential is 
to get a useful and accurate record of progress. An illustration 
from practical experience is given below. A group of thirty-four 
juveniles were started upon simple, repetitive work, m which a 
certain amount of detailed observation and care was necessary 
at the beginning, so that the initial level of performance was as 
low as 25 per cent. Nevertheless, at the end of the seventeenth 
week the group was able to give 100 per cent of the time-studied 
output. The weekly percentages expressed in the same measure 
were as follows — 


Efficiency 

Efficiency 


pei cent 


pel cent 
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25 0 
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A learning curve enables progress under training to be 
expressed graphically. It is obtained by plotting the amount of 
output given at each point in an agreed time senes. This can be 
constructed for each individual or for a group such as that just 
described. The curve of progress in this particular case is shown 
m graph form on page 111. It will be observed that the curve 
rises sharply. This was due to the nature of the job, which was 
relatively simple and easily learned. To measure whether pro- 
gress has been satisfactory, the learning curve for an individual 
may be compared with that for a satisfactory group engaged 
on the same work, or the graph for the group may be compared 
with one which records the progress of a large number of persons 
on similar work.^ The standard curve, in cither case, is usually 
known as a practice curve. Patterns have been devised for 
many occupations and skills by psychologists in conjunction 
with teachers Their major conclusions are summed up in the 
following points — 

(i) All practice curves have a common general form indi- 
cating a degree of uniformity in the learning process, whatever 
the subject. 

^ Compare, for instance, such curves m T H. Pear, SUll in Work and Plan, 
pp 48-49 
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(ii) Learning starts at a low point, then accelerates rather 
rapidly? but ends in a fairly level curve or ‘‘plateau.” 

(iii) Inability to get off this plateau, speaking broadly and 
with the exception mentioned below, implies the end of the 
learning process. This psychological fact should be known to 
all teachers of industrial processes. 

o / ^ 3 3- 6 y S' 3 /O // /s ^ >45" /45 //k/sms 



There is, however, much evidence in psychological and educa- 
tional literature concerning the conditions which have enabled 
learners to break away from these plateaus and establish higher 
levels of proficiency. Such persons tell how they faced up to 
the difficulty of beating their previous records, or that some 
incentive, such as hope of promotion, began to operate, pro- , 
ducing in either case greater concentration and effort and a new 
attitude towards their job. The trainees co-ordinate the ele- 
ments of the ]ob in a new way best expressed by saying that 
they see it as a whole. In this, they are rather like the child 
learning to read, who at first sees only separate letters, but soon 
advances to recognize words as a whole. With this knowledge 
the learners think out new movements and lines of action 
calculated to give better results. The resolution to surpass their 
previous records supplies the dynamic to these better organized 
and better adjusted interactions. The result is a higher level 
of attainment achieved with no increase in physical stram. 

This interesting and important factor m experience and 
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practice reinforces the question asked in other chapters, whether 
industry, with a view to its greater efficiency, does ’'not owe 
its workers the opportunity to organize their knowledge. They 
are human personalities, and among them are many who have 
thought seriously about their work. These want to show 
what they can do, and are challenging the capacity of the 
present management. To such men and women industry owes 
consideration of the demands they are making for greater 
freedom of suggestion and for a more effective voice in their ways 
of working, m order that, by pooling their knowledge and 
experience with that of the administration, they may make 
industry more eifificient. 



CHAPTER VI 

WAGES 

1. Wage Administration as a Personnel Problem 

The relation of wage administration to the personnel division of 
a business has not yet been clearly established nor generally 
accepted. In practice the responsibility for fixing or negotiating 
wage rates is found often to lie with the works manager and the 
production executives. There is logic in this arrangement, which 
IS justified on two grounds. Wages form one of the principal 
costs of production and are bound up with workroom effici- 
ency, both as incentives and as rewards. Any arrangement 
which would increase these costs without the foreknowledge of 
the production manager, or which might impair efficiency, 
would be an imposition rather than an example of the service 
which the personnel division aims to give. 

Nevertheless, wages are a matter of concern to the personnel 
manager for the following reasons — 

(1) He cannot engage or transfer a worker without stating 
the rate of wages to be paid for the job. Nor can he understand 
the objections and complaints brought to him by individuals 
who threaten to hand m their notice for reasons connected with 
their earnings, unless he knows the wage structure of his company. 
To be supplied with a list of rates payable to specified grades or 
groups of employees is not enough. He owes it to himself and 
to his company to understand the current wage system, and this 
understanding will take him beyond figures of rates to questions 
of fairness, incentives, and methods of wage payment. 

(2) The working of a local wage system can never be restricted 
to the application of an agreement, no matter how nation-wide 
this may be, nor how complete are its provisions and details 
Questions will arise to which there are no obvious answers. 
Demands may be made which go beyond the letter of the law\ 
Without a policy embodying the spirit of the agreement, 
interpretation will be a matter of expediency depending on the 
outlook and training of those to whom these demands are 
presented. To deal with such possibilities a liaison officer is 
necessary within the establishment, whose duties will be — 

(i) To secure uniformity in interpretation and application, 
and in particular to administer the agreement in the spirit 
as well as in the letter. 
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(ii) To negotiate and adjust all differences arising from 
wages or to assist in so doing. 

(ill) Towards this end to obtain information necessary for 
the working of the agreement, including its adjustment to 
changing economic circumstances. 

Functionally, and by reason of his training, the personnel 
manager is the executive best fitted for this responsibility. 

(3) More than any other economic factor, wages are a major 
cause of disputes. In Great Britain and Northern Ireland, wage 
questions in the year 1948 accounted for 41*5 per cent of the 
total stoppages which began in that year, and 43*8 per cent of 
the workpeople directly involved therein.^ Wage questions 
lie at the heart of industrial relations. The wage rate is not 
only what a man is paid ; it represents the economic valuation 
set upon him and his work. There go with it also a whole senes 
of social and psychological satisfactions (and dissatisfactions). 
A man’s standard of life is limited economically by the expendi- 
ture of his wages, but in this standard there are elements of 
personality and self-respect. Limitation here stirs some of the 
most profound interests and feelings in the heart of man, 
especially those of justice and dignity. As a drowning man 
struggles to keep his head above water, so workers fight to 
maintain their standard of life and to increase it. For this 
reason, if for no other, the interest of the personnel division m 
the matter of wages must be accepted. 

(4) Wage negotiations call for knowledge and skill. The 
knowledge required includes an understanding of economic 
argument and an acquaintance with trade unionism and its 
outlook. The conduct of negotiations is an exercise in patient 
discussion and tactful diplomacy : it is a display m psychology 
rather than an exercise in legal definition or the announcement 
of a decision. In these matters, the personnel manager has a 
distinct contribution to make by reason of his training and 
outlook. 

It follows that wages are more the concern of an adequately 
equipped personnel division of the business than of any other. 
A word of caution, however, is called for in connection with this 
conclusion, since it may be wrongly interpreted in two important 
respects. 

(a) The personnel manager is not responsible for fixing wages 
in the establishment. What he does is to negotiate and arrange, 
or take part in negotiating and arranging, wage rates, with the 

^ See Minwtry of Labour Gazette^ May, 1049. 
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result that whoever is engaged must be paid m accordance 
with these undertakings. The wage rates are for jobs and 
occupations and may admit of scales according to eflBciency. 
The production executives still have the right to allocate men 
to the jobs they can best do and, within the arranged scales, to 
pay individuals according to merit. 

(b) The personnel division does not necessarily become respon- 
sible for calculating and paying wages. These ]obs may be done 
by the accounting function or even as a part of the work of 
the costing department, though a knowledgeable personnel 
manager can help towards setting up an integrated system 
which will serve these functions. The writer, having taken a 
major part m modifying the wage structure of a business, was 
able, with help from a colleague versed in costing, to institute 
a new wage recording system in which a single record was enough 
to furnish data for — 

(i) a note of daily earnings supplied to the worker not later 
than the day following ; 

(ii) the necessary calculation of weekly earnings, the result 
of which is delivered to the worker before pay day; 

(ill) the wage cost of each product or process ; 

(iv) the record of the weight of production of the depart- 
ment, obtainable as a total day by day 

This short statement should suffice to substantiate the 
responsibility which personnel managers in highly organized 
establishments exercise in respect of wages. Their function 
may be summarized under the following heads — 

(1) Wage negotiations are carried out by the personnel 
division, i.e. by the director concerned and the personnel 
manager, necessarily m consultation with any other executives 
interested in the result of the negotiations. 

(2) The working of any agreements thus reached becomes the 
responsibility of the personnel manager. This involves the inter- 
pretation and the application of the terms of the agreement to 
situations for which specific provision has not been made. To 
ensure uniformity of action and co-ordination throughout the 
management, other executives are excluded from direct action 
of this kind. They may make proposals, but these are submitted 
to the personnel manager and are not valid as executive acts 
without his endorsement. Complaints of the workers or of trade 
unions concerning wages also will be his responsibility* 

(3) All wage payments require his sanction. The rate which 
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a person is paid on engagement, and any changes m that rate, 
are authorized by him or by his accredited representative. 

(4) Statistical information relating to wages will be prepared 
under his authorization. He will ensure that the statutory 
requirements of any Wages Council are fulfilled. He will tabulate 
earnings within the factory so that he may know the trend of 
earnings there, and will at the same time collect statistics of 
wage rates and earnings current in other trades. 

‘(3) Along with these more definitely statistical data, he will 
need to know the wage structure of other industries, the attitude 
and point of view of trade unions towards wage advances or 
decreases, and the strength and direction of economic forces 
affecting wages. His activities may even go so far as preparing 
a “brief” in connection with outside negotiations, in which 
the argument to be used is set out in detail, with tables and 
necessary charts. He will, in many cases, be present as an 
adviser at these negotiations. 

(6) Internally, his most important duty will be to co-ordinate 
rates and earnings in the interests of equity. It is impossible 
to prescribe one form of co-ordination for each size of factory, 
and for the various industries with different wage structures. 
The author, therefore, falls back upon experience and describes 
the methods he employed. One of the more important sections, 
known as the Wages Section, has the responsibility for this 
co-ordination which is achieved in several ways — 

(i) Proposed alterations in time or piece wage rates are 
submitted to the head of the Wages Section for confirmation. 
Requests from workers for alteration in time rates are referred 
to him by the departmental manager for advice or negotiation. 
Because he deals with all classes of jobs in the factory, he has a 
sense of relative values, and is the rightful chairman of the 
wages grading committee which fixes the wage in the case of 
all day-work jobs paid above the minimum rate. 

(ii) Any difficulties, anomalies or grievances arising from 
the operation of the piece or bonus systems of the factory 
are considered weekly or at any time they become manifest, 
but, if possible, before wages are paid. A wage is an individual 
matter, and a drop of a few shillings in the weekly earnings 
may mean inconvenience for one or more members of a 
working household. When anything like this occurs, careful 
scrutiny is made to find the explanation, which is then conveyed 
to the employees concerned, and steps are taken to prevent 
a repetition of the situation so far as possible. Delays in 
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production, difficulties with recalcitrant and unstandardized 
raw materials, or faults in organization, may be the cause of 
reduced earnings. To remove discontent, an adjustment is 
made as speedily as possible. Anomalies may also become 
apparent in wages that exceed normal earnings. Conditions 
may have undergone a change sufficient to justify a reduction 
in the piece-rates, though no one has realized the nature and 
extent of the change until the wage figure revealed it. In 
these circumstances an alteration is negotiated in good 
humour and in good faith. 

(iii) All wage earnings are analysed and tabulated quarterly. 
Average rates of earnings on piece and bonus are calculated 
for every mdividual, and these are compared with accepted 
standards. Inquiry is made into those which fall below the 
standard,^ to discover whether this relative inefficiency is 
inherent in the individual or, being due to circumstances, 
may be removed by further training, supervision, or transfer 
to other work. This quarterly survey is of value chiefly m 
indicating the trend of wage matters generally and in revealing 
the danger signals. 

The skill of the personnel manager who is charged with 
responsibility for wages is shown in the negotiation and adjust- 
ment of differences, and in his knowledge and understanding 
of wage incentives. Differences may be matters of detail, 
such as those described above, or matters of principle. The 
successful handling of the former calls for exact knowledge 
of facts, lucidity in expression, skill in marshalling data, a sense 
of fairness, and powers of reasoning. Matters of principle 
demand a knowledge of the economics of wages and of wage 
principles and procedure, and of the workers’ attitude to wage 
questions. Both types of difference call for the art and skill of 
the negotiator. Wage incentives are a study in themselves, to 
be pursued through researches and reading, together with 
reflection upon experience. 

2. Wage Principles 

If wages are to give satisfaction they must be fair. Industrial 
history demonstrates that an unfair wage is a source of grievance. 
But what IS a fair wage ? If this question is put to a worker he 
will answer readily: “All that I can earn.” This answer, how- 
ever, is not adequate. It describes equity in terms of quantity 
only, and is deficient in that it neglects the components of the 
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wage and the conditions under which the wage is won. Among 
these conditions are — # 

(a) the arrangements for assessing the worker’s potential 
output ; 

(b) the payments offered for output, either for each unit 
or m total ; 

(c) his freedom to apply his full effort and ability, without 
fear that if he exceeds his normal output the rate will be 
adjusted or that his total income may be regarded as either 
uneconomically large or socially injurious. 

If this question be put also to the economist, he answers bv 
drawing attention to methods of securing equity. Under the 
normal conditions of industry it is diiScult to find a true 
measure of what a person earns, that is, what he contributes to 
the national income. Clearly the worker should have all that 
he earns, but what is the exact measure of his contribution? 
Happily, equity is relative rather than absolute. Its prime 
meaning^ is to be found in the idea of a balance or level measure. 
Whatever removes disparities will be an essential factor in 
wage equity. 

The most important of such factors are trade unionism and 
collective bargaining. There is nothing mystical or magical 
about this system. It is merely the settlement by collective 
discussion of matters in which interest is mutual even if some- 
what conflicting. Negotiations consist in argument and counter- 
argument, in the presentation of facts and figures supporting 
or contradicting opinions and views, and, where successful, end 
in decisions mutually agreed upon after balancing all the facts 
and arguments. A mutual agreement of this kind does not 
necessarily represent a just arrangement. If the economic 
power of the unions is strong, they may secure an unfair bargain 
by exacting a wage which is beyond the ultimate capacity of the 
industry to pay. On the other hand, if the economic power of 
the employers is great, if the unions are not strong enough to 
bargain equitably, or if m current conditions employers are able 
to “squeeze” the workers, an unjust wage may be enforced 
in the sense of one which is below that which the industry 
can afford. 

Dangers like these have led to State intervention in the 
process of wage fixing. Collective bargaining has a history 
dating back nearly a century, and has not yet reached its 
maximum usefulness. Joint Industrial Councils have given it 

^ See also “ The Principle of Justice,” Chapter XI, pp. 250-4 
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more freedom, but the reluctance of men and women to organize 
themsel^s in unions has limited its influence. Since 1909 the 
State, through Trade Boards and Wages Councils, has aimed to 
ensure a fair (minimum) wage in industries where either employers 
or workers are insufficiently organized. By the presence of 
neutrals upon the tribunals, m the persons of three appomted 
members, and by the alternative of appeal to the Minister, 
neither side can gam an imfair advantage over the other, and a 
nearer approach is made to a fair wage. 

But equity also consists in a proper balance between wages 
in different industries. Some trades require a greater amount 
of training, skill and intelligence than others. One job is more 
disagreeable, more difficult, or less continuous than another. A 
man who has for five or seven years received only a small 
apprenticeship wage, at the end of his training deman<fe a 
payment that will compensate him for what he has foregone, 
and that will reward him for the skill he has attained. This is 
a fair demand. Where a skilled trade is poorly paid in com- 
parison with unskilled labour, as were engineering fitters from 
1920 until 1988, a sense of injustice prevails among the men 
concerned. The position is not made any better when men 
(and, worse still, women) engaged in imskilled trades are able 
to obtain either higher wage rates or higher earnings than their 
fellows on skilled and important work. The mmers in 1942 
found no difficulty m securing the support of public opinion 
when their wages were compared with the higher earnings of 
munition workers, some of whom were their own daughters and 
sisters. Justice in the matter of wages requires that similar 
effort and skill shall be similarly rewarded. 

Some weight must be given to the principle of ‘Hhe rate for 
the job,’’ especially in relation to women’s wages. This has 
replaced the older slogan of equal pay for equal work” which 
was axiomatic but unreal. The new principle, when stated 
without qualification, overcomes the older objection by dropping 
the concept of equality. Very rarely indeed do women operatives 
do equal work with men. They require more training, super- 
vision, and welfare attention. They are less regular m attendance 
and show a higher rate of labour turnover. Until they have 
been longer associated with industry they will not offer as much 
experience as men, and on the same job may not be as useful 
as a man. In consequence, most war-time agreements, whilst 
providing that women working on men’s jobs should receive the 
full rate for the job where they did the full work of a man, 
stipulated also that they should do this without entailing extra 
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overhead costs by reason of training or supervision. Even so 
carefully guarded an arrangement did nothing to remove the 
disparity between the earnings of the women concerned and 
those of other women on work customarily and normally done 
by women. Work of the latter kind may not be any less heavy 
or any less skilled than that on which women have replaced 
men. Equity may call for the removal of this disparity, but 
weighty economic forces are against absolute equality. To those 
which have been suggested above must be added supply and 
demand, weakness of trade umon organization, and the competi- 
tion of woman’s prime occupation, that of wife, mother, and 
home-maker. 

What is known as the “living wage” principle must receive 
attention in any consideration of fair wages. The social and 
economic arguments on which this principle rests are found 
in the arbitration courts of Australia, and m a lesser degree 
of New Zealand. The historic definition of a living wage was 
given as far back as 1907 by Mr. Justice Higgins, when he 
described it as the necessary cost of satisfying ^the normal 
needs of the average employee, regarded as a human being living 
m a civilized community.”^ This wage is in reality a bare 
minimum, comparable in kind to that fixed under Trade Boards 
in this country. In contradistinction, however, it is a basic 
wage on which is reared, by reason of due regard for skill or 
other quahficafions, an elaborate wage structure designed to 
give fair wages to the workers of a country which enjoys one 
of the highest standards of living m the world. 

The Australian experience has two parallels m Great Britain. 
Mr. B. Seebohm Rowntree has given scientific and systematic 
consideration to the idea of a minimum wage sufficient to meet 
human needs. ^ He makes a distinction between minimum 
wages on the one hand, and wages above the minimum on the 
other. “The former should be based on the human needs of the 
worker, the latter on the market value of the services rendered.”^ 
After calculation concerning the elements of food, rent, clothing, 
fuel, light and sundries which enter into the needs of a human 
being, he estimated the necessary minimum to be 53s. at 1936 
prices. This he expressed m other words as the minimum 
which would enable a man to marry, live in a decent house 
and bring up a family of three dependent children in a state 

^ See Higgins, A New Province of Law and Order, and Amtrahan Standards of 
Living, Melbourne University Press. 

2 See The Human Needs of Labour, Longmans, Green & Co 1937 

3 Op cit , p 111. 
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of physical efficiency while allowing a reasonable margin for 
contingencies and recreation.^ A fair wage must not fall below 
this necessary minimum. 

The Australian emphasis on a reasonable standard of life has 
also been repeated in this country. It found eloquent expression 
m 1920 from Mr. Ernest Bevin when arguing the dockers’ case 
before the Shaw Commission on Wages and Conditions of 
Employment of Dock Labour. The idea of a minimum wage 
was dismissed by him as nothing but the ‘‘fodder basis” for a 
more desirable standard of living.^ The Commission in its Report 
defined the latter as “the right to have life ordered upon a 
higher standard, with full regard to those comforts and decencies 
which are promotive of better habits, which give a chance for 
the development of a greater sense of self-respect, and which 
betoken a higher regard for the place occupied by these workers 
m the scheme of citizenship.” Notwithstandmg the difficulties 
in stating their claim quantitatively, the workers of Great 
Britain continue to press for wages that will yield them a higher 
standard of life. 

One of these difficulties arises from variations in the cost of 
the items necessary for human sustenance. Such variations 
are registered very inadequately in the official index figure. 
When this index rises, the inference is that wages have dropped 
m real value ; when it falls, that real wages have risen. But in 
neither case can it be assumed that the alter^ion is equal to 
that in living costs. Attempts to keep a satisfactory level of 
real wages have been made by the adoption of cost of living 
scales. At the close of the 1914-18 war these had been applied in 
a number of important industries and services, and by the year 
1922 were operative in respect of the wage arrangements of 
over 3,000,000 people. Their general effect was to maintain 
a wage-level above that prevailing where other factors were 
given free play, and for this reason they became somewhat 
discredited as factors in wage-equity. By 1939 the numbers 
of workers to whom they applied had fallen to about 1| 
millions. During the last war, though suspended in certain 
industries, they were extended to several others of some 
importance so that by June, 1944, the workers paid in this 
way were 2-| millions. After the war, certain scales were 
abandoned and four new scales were introduced. Increased 
numbers employed in the industries where the cost of living 
index was used kept the figure of 2| millions steady for 


1 Idem, p 130 
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some three years, ^ but by 1949 it had dropped to If 
milhons. 

The personnel manager is even more concerned with equity 
in the wage arrangements made within the factory itself. Rates 
on the national or the district scale may have been established 
fairly, and accepted as at least a business bargain by those 
concerned. 

In the application of the agreements, however, questions may 
arise and details may have to be adjusted. Justice on larger 
scale is a matter of principle ; equity m the factory will call for 
adaptation of the principles to the peculiar circumstances. 

Guaranteed Minimum 

Especiall}?^ is this so in the matter of a guaranteed minimum 
wage. This demand arises from unequal opportunities within 
the workroom, but is based on the principle that the worker 
has the right to live by his work, and in consequence to be assured 
of a reasonable minimum amount of weekly or daily income. 
Conditions within the workroom do not always permit of normal 
earnings. Materials are not always uniform in nature, with the 
result that difficulties arise in their manipulation. In coal- 
mining one seam may be easy, another hard and thin. On the 
docks, one gang of labourers may be handling awkward or 
noxious cargo, another easy and heavy cargo. In the factory, 
one mechanic rday be employed on old machines, another on 
new and up-to-date equipment. Where any factory is working 
to close limits between the supply of raw materials on the 
one hand and the quick delivery of all its output on the other, 
irregularity m transport may compel men and women to stand 
by, waiting for more work. The weather also is an inconstant 
factor affecting the building and civil construction trades. No 
one will dispute that these are unsatisfactory arrangements, but 
they are indubitably characteristic of industry. 

The best way of dealings with situations like these is to 
guarantee the workers a minimum earning power during 
abnormal periods or while abnormal conditions prevail, and to 
look to management to reduce the disturbing factors to a 
minimum. The workers ought not to bear the cost of what is 
an element of management in the factory, even though this may 
be beyond control. The abnormal should be regarded as one of 
the inevitable costs of the business. 


^ Fo r a tudy of cost of Ixvmg as a factor in war-time wages, see PEP 
broadsheet. No 220, 14th April, 1944, also Mimatry of Labour April, 1947 
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The significance to personnel managers of this principle is 
the more obvious in connection with individual establishments 
and particular situations. *What it implies can best be brought 
out by illustrations — 

1. Interruptions to production arising from hot weather and 
the breakdown of machinery are compensated m the cocoa, 
chocolate, and confectionery industry by a payment to all con- 
cerned of a rate that is roughly one-half of normal earnings. 
This is a stipulation m a collective agreement covering the wages 
and conditions of the largest firms in that industry. 

2. In the Rubber Joint Industrial Council Agreement provi- 
sion IS made for waiting time to be paid at the appropriate 
minimum time rate plus “flat war bonus.” Waiting time is 
defined as “a period during working hours when work is not 
available and the employee is in attendance, capable of and 
available for work.” 

3. The majority of building and engineering establishments 
have a wage rule, accepted by many firms outside these indus- 
tries, that a craftsman called in after normal hours to deal with 
some emergency shall be guaranteed something like two hours’ 
pay as a minimum. He may, on arrival, find that the emergency 
has been overcome, or that he can deal with it m a few minutes. 
Nevertheless, he receives the agreed minimum. This small 
detail is of the stuff out of which equity in wage relationships 
IS shaped. 

Many of the other difficulties within a factory arise out of 
the application of forms of wage payments. To these considera- 
tion must next be given. 

3. Forms of Wage Payment 

The various forms of wage payment fall into three main types, 
time (or day, or hourly) rates, piece rates, and different forms 
of bonus or payment by results. Strictly speaking, time rates 
are rates of pay expressed in pehce per hour or shillings per 
week of a standard number of hours, and are independent of 
any relation to rate or quantity of output. Piece rates represent 
the most detailed form of payment by results, being individual 
rates for specific units of production. Most forms of bonus 
combine in some degree the characteristics of both types of 
payment, being based on time rates and offering payment in 
the form of extra remuneration for extra output, whether 
expressed in quantity, as in a production bonus, or in time 
saved, as m a premium bonus system. 
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(a) Time Rates 

Time rates give the worker a known and calculable wage, 
which IS more regular than he would obtain under any form of 
payment by results. To the employer they give a stable total 
labour cost This method has an advantage also in that it is 
comparatively inexpensive and simple to compute. The only 
record needed is the number of hours that an employee has been 
on the job. A simple calculation suffices to arrive at the total 
amount to be paid in each instance by the cashier or the wage 
office. Further, where quality is specially important, or the 
material worked upon is especially costly, these rates are rela- 
tively less wasteful, and to that extent cheaper than piece 
rates. The disadvantages of time rates should, however, receive 
attention. They fail to supply any intrinsic incentive to greater 
effort or harder work. There is no additional reward for effort 
greater than the customary ‘‘'stmt,’’ and no inducement to 
work faster than the slowest pace which the foreman will tolerate. 
Consequently, the employer tends to rely upon the driving 
power of his foremen or the fear of unemployment to obtain an 
output necessary for him to balance his cost of production with 
the prices he can obtain upon the market. 

Job and Merit Rating 

The absence of reward for additional effort is felt to be unjust 
by the workman of superior skill or energy, all the more so if he 
is employed upon a job which itself has its special qualities. 
This feeling is at the root of much of the hesitation of workers 
to “go all out” and is so understandable as to call for the 
removal of the injustice. There is every reason, both in logic and 
m equity, for paying more than minimum rates if either the 
job or the worker qualifies for them on definite grounds. Not- 
withstanding the pressure towards a level rate of output and 
quality of work winch follows upon uniform rates of pay, every 
workroom can show one person rather than another whom the 
foreman will prefer to put upon any given job and will reveal a 
number of jobs which require more effort, skill, care or applica- 
tion than others. The preference between workers is based upon 
their qualities, not as personal characteristics but m relation to 
their work. The difference between jobs lies in their nature and 
in the demands they make. If each worker is to receive what is 
due to him in comparison with his fellows, his merits must be 
weighed m relation to the work he is called upon to do. If jobs 
are to be more justly paid, the differences between them must be 
analysed wuth a view to arranging them m grades. 
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(a) Job Analysis 

Since wages and salaries are paid for work, the logical supple- 
ment of a wage or salary plan is an analysis of the jobs which 
comprise this work. An inventory or systematic account of 
what the employee is expected to do should cover the following 
items : a description of the job in general terms with the most 
suitable title for it : an itemized analysis of what is done within 
the job, how it is to be done, and an estimate of the time the 
more important items should take : a description of the quality 
of work that will be considered s^isfactory : a statement of the 
amount of skill, dexterity, initiative or any other quality in the 
worker which is necessary to this satisfactory performance : the 
care of tools, material or machines and the extent to which this 
care is an integral part of the job, as in a supervisor’s post, or is 
incidental to it, as in the case of a craftsman. In a work-process 
which is continuous, any key job should be noted and a state- 
ment made of the reason for its importance. The whole analysis 
will be governed by the twofold idea that the performance 
of the job may be improved through better understanding 
of what it involves and that the job itself is to be evaluated in 
relation to other jobs. 

(5) Job Evaluation 

This is an endeavour to set out the important elements in the 
job which distinguish it from others and through which it may 
be more justly valued. Some of the factors will belong to the 
task or to its performance. Among these are job knowledge of 
a particular kind, dexterity of a special type, accuracy to a 
measurable degree, responsibility for prescribed arrangements 
or for materials and equipment, and so on. Other factors which 
inhere in the job are pointers in selecting workers who can do 
it satisfactorily. These concern the degree of mental and 
physical effort required, the experience and training necessary, 
and so forth. The material for job evaluation should become 
available in the job analysis. 

The process of evaluation is primarily one of comparison. 
For this, three conditions are necessary: (i) an analytical 
mind on the part of the person responsible for the evalua- 
tion ; (ii) an intimate knowledge of the workroom, its 
judgment- values and its attitudes ; and (iii) a suitable method 
for establishing sound and just comparisons. The task is one 
for a specialist who has mastered the technique of time-study. 
It must be done in the vwkroom and preferably m open 
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consultation with each worker who comes under review. The 
foreman concerned will also be brought into the discussion and 
definite advantages will follow from having a representative of 
the workers intimately associated with the task. This becomes 
easier if the rating is done by a committee. Of this the Persomiel 
Manager should be chairman, the other members being the 
Time Study Assistant, one or two foremen with much experience, 
and one or two representatives of the workers. In the initial 
stages, both foreman and workers may prove to be too local in 
their knowledge and too subjective in their judgments. To 
secure the requisite objectivity while retaining their representa- 
tion, it may prove desirable for the Time Study Assistant to 
give a definite training to one foreman and one shop steward, 
thus securing a Rating Committee of four. 

The next stage is that of rating the jobs on “points’’ through 
consideration of their chief factors. Each factor will, after 
study of its weight, be allotted a range of points. The committee 
will then study each job and award a rating on each factor. The 
total of these ratings will be the point value of the job. Experi- 
ence has shown the desirability of starting upon a small number 
of more important jobs, the significance and distinctiveness of 
which are widely recognized. If these are rated with satisfac- 
tion to the Rating Committee and to the workers concerned, 
they will act as “yard-sticks” against which to measure 
other jobs. 

The final task is that of grouping the jobs into some three or 
four grades and arranging the wage range of each grade. This 
range must be decided m light of the wage structure prevailing 
m the establishment and of any piece or bonus rates. Where 
piece rates are in operation it is quite conceivable that a job on 
time rate may be found to have a grading value as great as the 
normal piece rate job, independently of output, and to deserve a 
graded rate in the region of standard piece rate. This would 
give the maximum range for. graded jobs and the figures for 
each of the three or four grades could be obtained by an appro- 
priate subdivision of the range. 

Since conclusions of this nature have no other authority than 
arises from the exercise of human judgment upon a confusing and 
tangled mass of information, they are certain to be challenged. 
Provision must, therefore, be made for the consideration of 
complaints and for readjustments under stated conditions of 
change. The importance of these matters in securing happy 
industrial relations is the prime justification for the Personnel 
Manager being chairman of any Rating Committee. 
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(c) Merit Rating 

Merit rating is a means, supplementary to that of the grading 
of jobs, of rewarding persons whose qualities have a monetary 
value. This secondary remuneration may, at first sight, seem a 
gratuitous addition to earnings. A comparison with piece rates 
will help to remove this objection. Here, every worker is offered 
a reward for extra effort which, on the average, is some 20 to 
25 per cent above time rates. But among the piece workers are 
men of greater physical strength than their fellows or who are 
workers of greater dexterity a^ more ingenuity. These will 
achieve earnings commensurate with the degree to which they 
exercise these qualities. Expressed in this way, the inefficiency 
and injustice of paying time rates without differentiation of 
merit is obvious. 

The elements in merit rating are qualities by which the 
worker is related to his work. The degree to which these 
are of value is, first, set out and then the employee is rated with 
regard to his personal exercise of them in his work. The qualities 
must be concretely expressed, being corrected from such abstract 
terms as intelligence” into “ability to interpret instructions ” 
in respect of certain posts, “ability to plan and direct” in the 
case of supervisors and “ability to take effective action” 
more generally. The technique of merit ratmg is similar to that 
of the rating of jobs.^ 

Since m merit-rating we are dealing with persons their 
scores should be known to them and be discussed with them. 
It is also desirable for rating to be repeated at regular 
intervals and, on each occasion, for the foreman to discuss 
the scores with each worker. These periodic revisions should 
not be too frequent or they will become burdensome. On the 
other hand, they should be held often enough for any desire to 
do better work to have adequate scope without exhausting 
itself. By a judicious combination of job and merit rating it is 
possible to give time rates an incentive power which they have 
not hitherto possessed in British industry. 

(5) Piece Rates 

The piece-rate system presupposes that output increases in 
direct proportion to the effort of the workers, other conditions 

^ Th© classical r©f©r6iic© on Job Evaluation is Beng©, E J and others, Manual 
of Job Evaluation (Harpers, 1941) For an interesting English experience, see 
Journal of the Institute of Personnel Management ^ Vol XXX, No 295, pp, 16—22. 
For a similar contribution on Merit Ratmg, see ihid Vol XXIX, No 292, pp 
150-160, also ibid. Nos 291, 294 and 296 
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remaiaing identical. It is most easily applicable to conditions 
where work is standardized and processes repetitive. Though 
not impossible in other circumstances, it is most successful 
where a large amount of output is the main consideration, where 
inspection of large quantities is easy, and where the quality 
of the work can be determined by some person other than the 
worker, or by some mechanical contrivance. It is not applicable 
where the work is non-standardized, non-repetitive and difficult 
to measure, as in maintenance and repair work and most types 
of agricultural and clerical wo^, which usually remain on time 
rates. Moreover, it offers an undesirable type of incentive where 
delicate machinery necessitates special care. Again, where 
material is valuable, waste resulting from the greater speed 
shown in piece-rate production may exceed in cost whatever 
is gamed in extra output. In leather-cutting or tailoring, for 
example, a man may easily waste several times his daily wage, 
a state of affairs not remedied by the usual practice of employers 
in paying only for work which passes several inspection tests. 

Advantages oe the System 

The piece-rate system of payment is simple and easily under- 
stood. Though it involves the recording of output and detailed 
calculations m order to arrive at total daily or weekly earnings, 
the extra clerical expense is not great and is well worth while. 
Under ideal conditions, it is unsurpassable for equity and 
economy. It offers workers the most satisfactory form of 
financial incentive, since supervision costs are reduced — workers 
on piece rates tending to be their own supervisors. Moreover, 
the greater output carries the burden of overhead costs with 
more ease, an4 unit production costs are reduced. 

Disadvantages 

Its disadvantages, which are not inconsiderable, may be 
summed up under six heads — 

1. It IS not easy to find a fair output basis for the fixing of 
piece rates. Most trades have arrangements whereby the earn- 
ings of efficient or reasonably skilled piece-workers shall exceed 
time rates by a specified percentage, varying from 10 to 33^ per 
cent. To fulfil this requirement steps must be taken to discover 
what output can normally or reasonably be given. In most 
cases, these begin a struggle between the workers and the 
management, the former being obviously interested in having 
the figure set as low as is feasible. The management, no matter 
how honest or just, is faced with difficulties. If the work has 
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previously been done on day rates, the output then given is an 
imperfect measure of what will or can be given when a higher 
earning power has become available. If the 30b or process is new, 
the potential output of a practised worker is not immediately 
ascertainable in any systematic way. 

2. Partly on account of this difficulty, but also because of 
differences m human nature and mdividual capacity, payment on 
piece rates leads to diversity of earnings. Some earnings may 
be too low to allow of a reasonable standard of life, whilst 
some are high, thereby causing dissatisfaction and a sense of 
unfairness. Jobs which yield high earnings are sought and those 
which yield low earnings are disliked. In consequence, the 
organization of production is hampered and supervision and 
control become more difficult. This position is made worse if 
attention is not given to the remuneration of foremen, who will 
be dissatisfied if paid less than the workers they supervise. 

3. The reduction of any rates fixed too generously is generally 
regarded as dishonest by the workers, who retaliate by restric- 
tion of output to avoid such contingencies. One evil thus leads 
to another, costs of production remaining high in either case. 

4. Unless this readjustment is made, the workers get the 
advantages accruing from improvements in methods of produc- 
tion and organization, initiated often at great expense on the part 
of the employer. This is both unfair and uneconomic. Piece 
rates stultify themselves unless an easy and agreed basis for 
readjustment is available in appropriate circumstances. ^ 

5. Under a piece-work system, it is difficult to make the 
modifications m payment necessary in order to meet conditions 
beyond the operator’s control, e.g. failure of power, breakdown 
of machines, or the supply of unsatisfactory material. Equitable 
adjustments m these circumstances place a strain upon the 
intelligence and sense of fairness of the supervisory staff, who 
hesitate to make concessions lest these should be interpreted 
as penalties for mismanagement,^ 

6. Since payment under piece tates is proportional to output, 
speed and quantity of production tend to be given precedence 
over quality, which tends to sink as low as the inspector or 
examiner will allow it. In industries like engineering, where 
standards are measurable, departure from standard is not so 
difficult to check as in other trades like textiles, printing, 
tobacco, glove-making, or confectionery. But in whatever trade 
piece work may be instituted, it is indubitable that it lessens the 
sense and significance of craftsmanship. 

Foremost among the weak points in the piece-work system 
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must be put the cutting of rates. By this is usually implied the 
arbitrary raising of the amount of output required for a standard 
sum of money, primarily because the workers have shown that 
they can give an output greater than the figure originally fixed. 
It is true that the term is applied to all adjustments of piece rates, 
but fair-minded workers are ready to join with practical wage 
fixers in agreeing that certain conditions demand and justify 
adjustments. To retain the same piece rates when costly changes 
in organization or in mechanical equipment have automatically 
resulted in an increased output from each individual, or in 
some other way have made an increase in output possible 
without further effort on the workers’ part is both uneconomical 
and unfair. Moreover, when a demonstrable error has occurred 
in the setting of a rate, so that earnings thereon are either too 
low or too high, it is foolish to allow this error to persist without 
readjustment. 

Guidance concerning the grounds on which adjustments of 
piece rates may be made are set out m an agreement dated 22nd 
June, 1931, pertaining to the engineering and allied industries. 

'' (a) All systems of payment by results will be subject to the 
following conditions — 

No piece-work prices, bonus or basis times, once established, 
may be altered except for the following reasons — 

(i) a mistake m the calculation on either side ; or 

(ii) the material, means or method of production or the 
» quantities are changed ; or 

(iii) a mutual arrangement has been come to between the 

employer and the worker in the same way as a new price 
is changed; or # 

(iv) dn increase or decrease in the basic rate. 

(6) Piece-work prices and bonus or basis times shall be such 
as will enable a workman of average ability to earn at least 
25 per cent over time rates, excluding war bonus. (Under 
N.A.T. Award 328, 20s. were transferred from the National 
Bonus to the Base Rate and the standard piece rate yield was 
increased to 27 J per cent above the new consolidated Base Rate.)” 

The fear of rate cutting is one of the most effective deterrents 
of energetic activity and of co-operation between workers and 
management. In all rate-setting it is of great importance to find 
a just and economical basis of output. Here, a double difficulty 
IS met, the first one mechanical, the second psychological. The 
former is to determine accurately the physical output, without 
causing over-strain, or inducing ‘‘ca’ canny.” The latter is to 
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satisfy the workers that the output standard fixed is fair both 
to themselves and their fellows. 

The determination of output can be done by one of two 
methods. The older and, in many businesses, the current, 
method is for the foreman to estimate the potential output of 
a reasonably efficient worker, and to fix a rate that would yield 
some conventional wage. A slightly improved form of this 
method involves a certain amount of bargaining upon the output 
standard, the workers’ views to this extent being considered. 
The more scientific method is to set rates by time and motion 
studies whereby all the contingencies which enter into or affect 
production can be taken into account. The effect of imfavourable 
conditions which occur inevitably and regularly to limit pro- 
duction can be measured, and any which are the fault of manage- 
ment can be discovered and remedied. By the application of 
motion study, the easiest and most productive methods can be 
established. 

Time Study 

Since its commencement, time study has been a bone of 
contention between management and workers. It has been 
decried by trade union representatives, whose mildest descriptive 
term for it is ‘‘the tool of management.” In less moderate 
terms it is denounced as the enemy of craftsmanship and the 
instrument whereby the management, in setting higher stan- 
dards, takes from the superior worker the reward for his extra 
effort. An appearance of justification for this charge can be 
found m the claim sometimes made on its behalf that it yields 
an “ astonishing ” accuracy. “ When rates are set by the ordinary 
methods of past performance and judgment, the earning power 
of the same operator on different kinds of work usually varies 
from the average by 25 to 60 per cent. On the other hand, 
where rates are set by unit time or motion studies . . . this 
variation is actually reduced in practice to well under 5 per 
cent.”^ If there is any meaning in this comparison, it is that 
more uniform time standards have taken the place of the less 
carefully measured and diverse standards that previously 
existed. In other words, the higher earnings under the older 
method were not the results of extra effort or skill, but of 
chance, assisted by an unsystematized management. There can 
be no denial of the fact that a good system of time study does 
tighten up standards of performance, and thus tends to promote 
more efficient production management. 

1 Taylor Bulletin, 1928. 
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Because of this opposition the rightful fears and claims of the 
workers in connection with time study should be met. One of 
these fears is that time study will be used by the management as 
a means of driving them. If asked for evidence m support of this 
view, they cite the custom of time study experts m taking fast 
workers for observation. The times given by these being lower, 
rates fixed upon them will compel their fellows to work faster 
than before m order to earn the same money. Even though some 
rate fixers, after studying a fast worker in order to ensure a good 
performance, make an allowance in favour of his slower fellow, 
this does not afford adequate assurance that the calculated 
times are fair for an average worker. No time study result can 
be satisfactory which sets up undue fatigue in a majority of the 
workers, or which calls for a rate of output that cannot be 
continued indefinitely without strain. To avoid the charge of 
unfairness, it is better to select for observation workers of 
good average ability, who know their work thoroughly. 

The second difficulty arises from the fact that a time study 
is a test. Two sets of people are involved, the foreman and 
management representatives on the one hand, and the workers 
on the other. The former will tend to respond in a characteristic 
way. They may make more careful arrangements in connection 
with the work, arrange tools and appliances more conveniently, 
supply materials or provide for their routing more precisely, 
and in general set up a more ideal situation than would normally 
obtain. While every possible improvement in this direction is 
desirable, it is not fair to associate it with a test, unless assurance 
can be given that the improvement will be continued. The 
conditions under which the test is taken must be those which 
will usually ’prevail in the workrooms. If these are recorded 
in detail at the time, the record can be used as a check for 
the future and the details, if published, become a safeguard 
to the workers. 

The response of the workers will be equally characteristic. 
Some of them will “spurt” : they will want to show what they 
can do, and will attain a speed that is psychologically and 
physically uneconomical, since it cannot be sustained without 
undue strain and fatigue. On the other hand, some of them 
will “slack,” or will do the least that will be accepted. In this 
matter, their interests are contrary to those of the management. 
A higher rate of speed will ecc hypothesi compel them to continue 
to work fast, but a somewhat slower speed will enable them to 
keep steadily within the limits of their strength, if they wish 
to do so, or to earn above standard, if circumstances call for it. 
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Both lines of action are unsound, and steps must be taken to 
check them. While the test is being taken, the foreman should 
super\ ise it and stop a worker who is either spurting or slacking. 

The real difficulty in the operation of piece rates based on 
time study is that of providing for departures from the condi- 
tions operating when the time study was taken. These cannot 
be foreseen. Materials alter considerably from piece to piece. 
Steel may be harder or softer than the piece used m the test. 
Tools or machines may not be in proper repair. Where weather 
conditions affect either the materials or the process, the rate of 
output may be altered by a wet, hot, dry or muggy day. Organ- 
ization arrangements may go astray, and defective planning or 
routing restrict output. Circumstances such as these are outside 
the control of the workers and, in strict logic, demand a supple- 
mentary time study. Since, however, they are evanescent, being 
corrected as soon as feasible, it is simpler to meet the temporary 
conditions by an allowance which can be calculated with a 
fair degree of accuracy by a comparison between the modified 
and the standard times. Consideration of this kind is sufficient 
in practice to remove most of the grievances arising from 
altered conditions. 

The difficulty of convincing the workers that the output 
asked is fair is a problem to be solved through consultation 
and conference. Unfortunately, in the fixing of wage rates, 
the interests of employer and workers seem to be opposed. 
The utmost efforts to obtain a just conclusion will not be self- 
evidently fair. Even where a long record has demonstrated 
an intention to be just, each new job revives the conflicting 
interest. To find a way out of this difficulty is not easy. It is 
important, in the first place, to assure workers that no arbitrary 
action will be taken. This can best be done by setting up a 
piece-rate committee or by providing some other machinery for 
representative discussion. By this means, information can be 
given, the agreement of representatives of the workers obtained, 
and mutual confidence strengthened. Without definite efforts 
in this direction, employers must expect to face suspicion and 
criticism. 

The practice of the author in dealing ^vith this problem may 
be of interest. It was his Company’s general policy and piactice 
to take as the subject for time study, workers of average ability 
and skill, in whose selection the shop stewards were jointly 
responsible with the management. Wage records vere helpful 
m establishing the average standing of workers, but an opera- 
tive with a wage equalling the average of the section did not 
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automatically become a subject for selection for time study. 
Other factors such as temperament and consistency of per- 
formance were taken into account. 

The supervision of the time study was important. The foreman 
as the representative of management was required to ensure that 
the conditions under which the work was done were normal and 
representative of day to day workroom conditions, and the shop 
steward concerned must satisfy himself that the time studies 
were carried out under conditions that were fair to all concerned. 
Shop stewards were granted permission to spend whatever time 
they desired watching the time study tests being made, and for 
any time thus spent they were paid their ‘^average wage” rate. 
The shop steward might examine the observation records whilst 
the test was m progress. The readiness of shop stewards of both 
sexes to accept this responsibility is proof of their belief in the 
soundness and fairness of time study as the prime element m 
setting piece rates. 

The piece rate was calculated after “allowances” had been 
made. A statement was then prepared and entered on a 
standard form, embodying the standard output (including ele- 
ments of the job and performance times allowed), the piece rate 
per unit of work, and the conditions prevailing at the time of 
the test. 

Before the piece rate was posted on the workroom notice board 
it was signed by the manager or production assistant, and 
countersigned by the time study observer and the shop steward. 
Should any dissatisfaction arise subsequently, the management 
was required to prove that the rate of working during the tests 
could be maintained under normal conditions throughout any 
agreed per^od^ 

Another weakness of the piece-rate system is one that is being 
gradually removed. Piece rates lose much of their value as 
incentives unless they normally yield more than time rates and 
unless minimum time rates are guaranteed. Clearly, if the 
output of piece-workers is lowered by conditions beyond their 
control, such as hard material, or by faulty management, the 
workers will, without this guarantee, bear the whole of the loss. 
The need for such a guarantee is now fairly widely recognized. 
Wages Councils set a minimum hourly rate, and most trade union 
agreements concerning wages stipulate for the payment of time 
rates as the minimum remuneration where piece rates obtain. 
Further, Wages Councils set a piece-work basis that is from 10 to 
20 per cent above minimum time rates. In the agreements of 
some of the Whitley Councils, arrangements have been made 
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that piece rates shall be set so as to enable the worker of average 
ability to earn at least 25 per cent above time rates. Some 
of the engineering and other trades have a similar provision. 

Piece rates may be set for collective teams as well as for 
individuals. Where individuals are working together in a team or 
upon some mechanical equipment, the individual contribution 
cannot easily be separated for measurement. The piece rate must, 
therefore, be set upon the total output of the team and distributed 
among the members thereof in some agreed proportion. This 
proportion will depend primarily upon hours worked by each 
person, but if different grades of labour with varymg rates of 
pay are employed in the team, a second differentiation will 
operate. A rate of this kind provides an incentive to groups 
of workers to whom otherwise it could not be applied. This 
advantage is subject to the qualification that if the team is too 
large the incentive is weakened In all other respects a collective 
piece rate is similar to an individual pjece rate. 

Despite all its defects, piece-work payment m some form or 
another stands supreme among wage systems. The principle 
satisfies an inherent sense of justice. It is fair that those who 
expend more effort and energy should reap a proportionate 
return. Further, its appeal is psychological. Most workers have 
within them reserves of energy which a good rate of payment 
unlocks. Even where work is uncongenial, reasonable remunera- 
tion makes it less burdensome, not directly, but because of the 
ultimate satisfactions which the money will command. .Jt is 
not only our acquisitive instincts, but all our desires for expres- 
sion and self-realization that are affected by the hope of a 
greater financial reward. There is nothing sordid about the 
desire to earn larger wages, since these can ultimately be 
transmuted into a richer and fuller standard of life. 

(c) Incentive Bonus Schemes 

Circumstances sometimes occur into which neither time nor 
piece rates fit with satisfaction. Time rates are seldom associated 
with an output standard, and their “pull” or incentive power 
is very slight. Speaking broadly, workers do not consistently 
give more output m return for a higher day rate. Piece rates, 
among other defects, yield a fixed labour cost where they are 
based upon the total wage rate. Further, they are not applicable 
m their pure form where output is not repetitive or not easily 
measurable. Should a demand arise for more output from time 
workers, for a reduction in labour cost, or for more earnmgs for 
workers whose production cannot be estimated for piece-rates, a 
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different type of remuneration must be worked out. This will 
be found among the many varieties of incentive bonus systems 
that have been devised. 

Ambiguity in the use of the word “bonus” is to be guarded 
against. Sometimes the term is used for a payment to time 
workers supplementary to their ordinary rate, where the more 
correct term is a “lead” or “grading rate.” It is also used, as 
in the case of war or national bonuses ” to denote a part of the 
total wage which, for some reason, it is desired to keep separate 
from the other part. Again, it may relate to good time-keeping 
as m the case of a 5 per cent “bonus” paid to pottery workers in 
Great Britain who attend 44 hours or more in any working 
week or in that of a similar, though higher, payment made by 
the National Coal Board to coal miners who work five full 
shifts. In view of these diverse meanings, it is desirable to use 
the qualifying word “incentive”^ m connection with the type of 
remuneration under discussion. 

It IS necessary, further, to insist on the distinction between 
piece rates and an incentive bonus. Both are incentives, but 
piece rates are the more powerful and the more frequently used. 
Notwithstanding the large place given to descriptions of incen- 
tive bonus systems m management literature^ it is refreshing to 
find from a recent study^ that piece rates predominate in 
U.S.A., and that nearly all are based on individual output. 
Admittedly the most direct financial incentive is furnished by 
this form of payment. The part of an incentive bonus is to 
supplement and not to replace a piece rate. Unlike the latter, it 
can be used to reduce cost or to reward a team of workers whose 
individual output cannot be assessed. If a reward is given for a 
reduction in time taken, a reduction m cost follows as a conse- 
quence. All the circumstances which make a collective bonus 
desirable cannot be sketched. The group sharing the bonus may 
be such as a loading gang where every member must be ready 
for any job, no matter how diverse in character, or a machine 

^ For definition and discussion, see p 170 following 

^ The literature on incentive bonuses is voluminous and worthy of caieful 
study In particular, see Barnes, B M Motion and Time Study, Chapman and 
Hall, 1940, Cohen, A Time Study and Common Sense, Macdonald & Evans, 
London, 1947 Dickenson, Z. C , Compensating Industrial Effort, Macdonald & 
Evans, London, 1948 Hendry, J W , Manual of Time and Motion Study, 
Pitman, London, 1946 Louden, J K , Wage Incentives, Chapman & Hall, 1944 
Lowry S M and others Time and Motion Study, New York, 1940* Lytle, C W , 
Wage Incentive Methods, Bonald Press, New York, 1942 Mace, C A , Incentives^ 
Industrial Health Research Board, Report No 72 Meyenberg, F L Time Study 
and Bate Fixing, Pitman, London, 1945 

^ See Ministry of Labour Gazette, February, 194S 
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team attending upon mechanical equipment where individual 
contributions are merged into the completed product or are 
indistinguishable except as items in a total output 

Incentive schemes differ in the basis upon which payment is 
made, but are otherwise very much alike. In the premium 
bonus, the reward is for reduction in the time allowed for a job : 
where the extra payment is for an increase in output, we have 
a production bonus. Both start from a standard, either of time 
allowed or of output expected. This standard is the basic 
element in an incentive plan. 

Before fixing as tandard in any instance, the production set- 
up where the bonus is to be applied should be examined carefully. 
It IS necessary to find whether the conditions exist under which 
a bonus scheme may be expected to work and, in any case, to 
consider along what lines to obtain greater efficiency. This 
survey is desirable on two grounds. 

(a) Some “elbow-room” must be present or must be made 
available, for earning a bonus. There is little “pull” in the 
logical proposition that a bonus plan offers more money for 
either a reduction in time taken or in output given. Unless 
the workers concerned can see the prospect of earning more 
than they have done before, the stimulus to accept and 
utilize the plan will be lacking. Adjustments, changes and 
improvements of which they have knowledge and the purpose 
of w^hich they understand and approve wnll go some distance 
towards supplying this 

(b) It IS just and necessary to take these steps beforehand. 
If they are left till later, they will yield an unearned increment 
of monetary advantage to the workers in the interval and 
will underline the necessity for an adjustment of standards 
that would otherwise have been made from the beginning 

These improvements may have to do with one or more of the 
following : the degree and quality of the mechanical equipment, 
the regularity of the supply of materials, the lay-out and 
routing of the work, the nature of the work, methods employed, 
the quality and training of the workers, the standard team 
necessary to the work process, the points at which w’aste of 
time or materials may occur and finally, the quality of the 
supervision Where mechanical equipment governs output, either 
m quantity or quality, the mechanism should be lifted to its 
highest adequate performance and steps taken to ensure its 
maintenance at that level. Action of this nature may by itself 
reduce the time required per unit of product or cut dowm the 

10— (B 3ai) 
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operative hours. When a machine is operating badly, the use of 
a worker to remedy the loss merely cloaks the situation, hiding 
a considerable capital cost burden under a weekly wage. Passing 
from the work to the workers, it may be possible to obtain this 
‘‘elbow room” only by reducing numbers in the team. This 
implies the cutting of waste efforts and the fullest use of each 
employee’s time. Methods of working will need examination, 
for some of these may be clumsy, wasteful or unnecessary. 
The workers may not all be competent and those who are not 
must be shown the best way of doing things and be required to 
work in this way. Finally, there is the logical necessity of 
examining each job and each worker so as to know where the 
stress of work falls most heavily, and where “bottle necks” 
may occur. To deal with these is the job of the workroom 
supervisory staff in whose hands remains the greater part of the 
responsibility for making a bonus scheme work. 

This preliminary efficiency survey having been made, the 
tasks which remain are three m number — 

(1) to draft an incentive plan which is sound and just; 

(2) to get the plan accepted by the workers and put into 
operation , 

(3) to keep it working effectively and fairly. 

In the drafting of the plan the two principal items are those of 
the standard and the price. The standard must be that which 
the normal worker can be expected to do, or what a team can 
normally do, in the improved circumstances, without stress or 
strain. This must always be a matter of judgment reached 
after study on the work room floor, aided by devices like time 
and motion ’Study and by measurement of the theoretical 
capacity of mechanical equipment, checked by records of what 
has, in practice, been achieved. An intelligent anticipation of 
the reduction in time or the increase m output which may follow 
upon the bonus incentive will be helpful, especially in regard to 
the other item of price. 

On the assumption that the incentive bonus is expected to 
reduce cost, the price to be paid must bear some relation to the 
savings made by efficiency measures or to the cost before these 
were set up. One simple but effective plan is that of allotting 
something like one-half of this saving to the bonus pool, the 
other being retained to meet the cost of the efficiency measures 
and of the additional supervisory and clerical costs. Just how 
far this allocation of earnings to the collective pool can be 
permitted to go is measured by the over-ridmg principle that the 
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incentive bonus shall not increase total labour costs. The 
measure which the worker applies is the proportion which the 
bonus will add to his total earnings. 

Illustrations from incentive plans in operation will make these 
points clearer. 

(1) The Building Industry in Great Britain has adopted an 
incentive scheme on the basis of giving an operative of average 
ability and capacity a reasonable opportunity of earning 20 
per cent higher than normal rates of pay. 

(2) The Light Castings Industry has a premium incentive 
scheme for day work fitters and others ‘‘ for whom piece rate prices 
camiot be fixed by reason of the nature of their work.” The 
formula suggested for payment is that time saved on every 
job from the time allowed shall be paid by applying to that 
time the proportion which actual time is of time allowed. Thus 
if one half-hour is saved out of two hours, payment is for 
three-eighths of an hour additional to the 1-|- hours taken. 

(3) The Building and Civil Engineering Industries during the 

war operated a team bonus for constructional work m which the 
time saved was paid at two-thirds of time rate Over the three 
years during which this incentive plan operated, output was 
increased to 134 per cent and average earnings to 127 per cent of 
basic rates , 

(4) In his own experience the author has applied many 
incentive output plans, of which the following is a good example. 

A number of collective teams were engaged upon conveyor 
belts in finishing and labelling a product. The number m each 
team ranged from 17 to 22. On one of these belts, 8 out of 
the 17 were experienced workers who had ahvays been paid 
on piece rates, but the other 9 were on day ralc^, »The morale 
of the pieceworkers was bad and their work was not of good 
quality. They were ready to “scamjD” the job m an effort to 
obtain higher piece earnings. In these circumstances, four 
objectives were revealed on examination to the production 
management, all of which were inter-related, {a) to get the 
highest possible output, (b) to improve the finish of the goods, 
(c) to establish as a standard team the few^est number who could 
still give the potential output, {d) to pay to the w^hole team, for 
work of suitable quality, earnings in line with those which the 
piece-workers in the team had earned 

Investigations showed that the labelling machine on the 
conveyor belt regulated the total output and every measure was 
taken by the foreman to keep it up to its fullest capacity, 
including regular overhaul during each luncheon hour. Next the 
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process was examined. Though largely manual, it could clearly 
be facilitated, and a better quality result obtained, by the 
addition of steaming and drying tunnels- One of the work- 
processes, hitherto the sole occupation of one girl per week, 
could be incorporated into the cycle of manual movement with 
no loss of output- The standard team was next determined and 
was fixed by the foreman at 14, a figure which was later applied 
to similar conveyors where the previous number was as many as 
22. Finally a price per unit of all production was found by 
arithmetical calculation which would give each of the 14 workers 
earnings equal to those which only the pieceworkers had previ- 
ously enjoyed, that is, approximately 25 per cent above time 
rates. 

On the face of things, these examples are subject to criticism. 
The Light Castings incentive and that used m the constructional 
industries during the war do little to reduce cost, though the 
latter had the advantage of increasing the amount of work 
done by 34 per cent. The author’s own example was one where 
stress had to be laid primarily on finish, but when proper methods 
had been established, output began to increase up to the limit 
of the labelling machine at which point, if necessary, one worker 
could be taken off, even if only temporarily. The reduction in 
labour cost on the conveyors where pieceworkers had been 
employed was only the equivalent of 1| persons, but where 
higher numbers had been used, the standard team was a con- 
siderable saving, offset, however, by inability to get quite so 
high a quantity of output. This was met by installing a second 
labelling machine m the assembly belt with a far from propor- 
tionate increase m the number of finishers. 

Consideration must be given to the extent to which bonus 
earnings may exceed time rates. In the illustrations set out 
above, the building industry is, with qualifications, categorically 
set at 20 per cent. The light casting figures is the fraction which 
the time saved is of the time allowed, which, in effect, depends 
upon the justice and normality of the time allowed. In the war 
time constructional industry bonus, the factor, ''^two-thirds of 
time rates” for the time saved operated to correct any looseness 
in the estimate of time allowed. Figures from XJ.S.A. concerning 
incentive earnings, in which piece rates predominate, give 
differentials above time rates as 20 to 40 per cent m the clothing 
industry, 20 to 25 per cent m the metal trades, 10 to 16 per cent 
in textiles and about 30 per cent m others.^ The author’s own 
practice is to keep in mind the distinction between piece rate 
^ Quoted m Mimstry of Labour Gazette, February, 1948. 
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effort, which might earn for individuals even 40 to 50 per cent, 
but for a team round about 25 per cent, and to have bonus 
rates, where piece rate conditions did not apply, produce 
from 12^ per cent upwards, with 20 per cent as an expected 
figure. 

A word of warning must be uttered concerning the grave 
possibilities of industrial trouble from bonus earnings which 
have “run away.” Judgment, common sense, and a knowledge 
of human nature must govern the setting of bonus rates Clearly 
the first consideration is that a reasonable day’s output must be 
set down as required for normal hourly or time rates. If workers 
are taken into consultation and this element emphasized in the 
discussion, little difficulty will be experienced by practical men 
m getting agreement upon a figure which can be regarded as 
reasonable, that is, which can be given by a worker of average 
ability day in and day out, without undue strain or fatigue. A 
considerable element of time and motion study might be intro- 
duced with advantage into the discussion at this point No 
part of the wage incentive plan is more important than this. 
If the basis is sound, and some e)]bow room is possible, there 
is little to fear in the future history of the scheme. 

Acceptance of an incentive plan by the workers depends on 
full, frank consultation of this kind. For it to be frmtful of 
result, the plan must be simple in design and easy to under- 
stand. A bonus which cannot be made intelligible to the ordinary 
man may constitute a form of remuneration but is not an 
incentive. The elements in a good scheme can become effective 
factors in directing the attitude of workers to their work. 
Earnings under the scheme are a reward for effort, but this 
effort is both stimulated and guided when the workers know 
what time per unit or output per hour is required before 
they earn bonus and when they can calculate stage by stage, 
even hour by hour, if possible, what they have earned. They 
must equally know what output and effort are to count for 
bonus. If there are activities associated with a job which do 
not add to the output or, m the case of a premium bonus, will be 
debit items, these must be expressly named in the draft of the 
bonus. Equally important is it to make arrangements for 
revision of the scheme if any change should occur affecting the 
rate of effort required for the same output. 

To keep a plan working effectively and fairly it is necessary to 
furnish information to the workers early in the week of the 
time taken, output given, and bonus earnings realized during the 
previous week. If it is possible, similar information may be 
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given daily. These data should be examined carefully by the 
foreman. In his hands lies the opportunity and responsibility 
for making the bonus effective. He can give meaning to the 
slogan, ‘‘Time is money.’’ He might remember that men and 
women generally are more conscious that they are wasting time 
than they can ever be that they are losing output. It is for him 
to ensure maximum attention to the working of his machines 
and to maintain a steady and regular flow of work. He has also to 
keep his team balanced. To this end, it may be necessary for the 
the production manager and his planning assistants to have an 
employment pool to which surplus labour can be dispatched. 
There must also be a clearly understood and well-publicized 
policy for the payment of this transferred labour. One of 
two principles should, m the author’s judgment, apply, accord- 
ing to the circumstances. If the transfer has been made because 
no further work is available in the bonus section to which the 
worker normally belongs, he would work under any bonus 
operating in the section to which he has gone or, alternatively, 
on normal time rates. If it should occur that a worker is required 
by the management, for th4 latter’s help and convenience, to 
transfer to another section of the works, he should be gimranteed 
and, possibly, can more justly and easily be paid, the bonus he 
would have earned m his own section. There are two other 
points of a similar nature. A bonus section of workers may 
quite well be serviced by people for whom neither time nor 
output can be allotted in the arithmetical basis of the bonus. On 
the assumption that the effort involved in their service is, or 
can be made to be, no less that that of those they serve, allow- 
ance should either be made for them in the bonus basis or they 
should receive, ex gratia^ the same average weekly bonus. The 
second point concerns the introduction of learners into a bonus 
scheme. The author’s practice is to have this point discussed 
with the workers’ representative. In this way it can be settled 
who is to teach the learner, at what point he will begin to parti- 
cipate and by what stages and on whose decision he will finally 
take a full share. It only remains to emphasize that the success 
of a bonus scheme depends on wise and continuous attention 
to the many details which enter into technical and human 
efficiency. 

After this analysis, it is possible to set out, step by step, the 
procedure for installing an incentive bonus. It is assumed that 
the plan will apply to a team and that the aim is an increase 
in production per man hour. Two principles of importance 
gov^ern the approach, viz. that the unit cost of production shall 
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not be increased by the bonus payment but that extra effort, 
ingenuity or skill shall be rewarded. 

The steps m order in devising and installing the bonus will be 
somewhat as follows — 

(a) Define the jobs and processes which are being brought 
under bonus. Any time necessarily spent, or required to be 
spent, on work which does not produce tangible output, will 
be covered by the definition, especially the time of those who 
service the unit. Any job or process as, for example, that of 
inspector, which is to be excluded, must be specifically named 
and reasons prepared for this decision. 

(b) Obtain all available past records of bonus, output and 
labour costs. Examine these to see what they reveal of 
fluctuations of effort and output and seek the reason for these 
variations. 

(c) Survey the production set-up, taking steps to improve 
the mechanical equipment, the supply and flow of material, 
and the allocation of the workers to the various processes. 
This is the basic task in bonus setting and is deserving of the 
time that may be necessary tq/do it well. It merits the 
attention of all who are concerned, viz. the factory manager, 
the foreman and any chargehands, the personnel manager, 
and the workers. 

{d) Bring the workers into consultation right from the 
intention to set up an incentive bonus If they have a shop 
steward, join him with the team who are surveying the set-up. 
If not, ask the workers to name one or two of their number to 
whom the efficiency survey will be explained with its results. 

(e) From the survey which reveals the potential increase 
in output and from the study of past records which give a line 
on production costs, set out the basic output and the bonus 
price. Test the suggested figures on past records and, by 
holdmg the plan m reserve for several weeks, include a trial 
on current outputs. The price must be such as will not 
increase production costs on any increase in output that can 
be conjectured but must, if anything, reduce them. It should 
also be such as will, m normal circumstances, yield a minimum 
which, with no basis but expediency, might be fixed for 
experiment at 12| to 20 per cent. In this connection, it is 
well to remember that a bonus which has been set after an 
efficiency survey and which is maintained with thought and 
care should lead to further increases in earnings. 

Moreover, the price to be paid may be “flat,” as in what are 
known as “straight” piece rates, or may rise in some rough 
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relation to any extra effort, ingenuity or adaptability necessary 
to produce higher output in unit time. In illustration, each 
unit above the datum line might be paid, say at Is., no matter 
how many were produced. If, however, greater skill, more 
effort or a greater ‘‘knack” in handling material were neces- 
sary to produce much more than, for instance, 100 units beyond 
datum output, the price for the first 100 might well be Is. each, 
but for the next 30, Is. 6d., and for the next 20, 2s. The 
same principle of an increasing price can be applied to a 
premium bonus where the reward is for a reduction m time. 

(/) Draft the whole proposal m the form of a Company’s 
notice, embodying every relevant particular, e.g. the team or 
section to whom it applies, the jobs and processes covered, 
the output, or time, expected as standard, the price to be paid, 
the quantity or time which will produce a bonus earnings of 
12^ to 20 per cent on lime rates. It is necessary above all that 
this notice should state the conditions under which readjust- 
ment of the bonus will be by mutual agreement and should 
indicate the date on which it commences and the duration of 
any period of trial. v 

(g) Finally, it should be explained to everybody (xanceimed, 
foremen, other supervisory staff and workers, and, since it is 
in effect, a wage contract, should be signed as an official notice 
by the shop manager and a shop steward as representative of 
the workers. 

4. Applications and Illustrations 

Experience has shown that personnel managers, if they have 
acquainted themselves with the principles and methods of time 
and motion study and with the various types of incentive 
bonuses, can themselves devise schemes applicable to the 
industries and to the workpeople with whom they have to deal. 
On the other hand, there are now a number of British consultants 
who m practice adhere to the principles laid down above, and 
can bring knowledge and skill to the task of putting them into 
operation. 

A measure of difficulty presents itself, however, in connection 
with indirect workers whose output is not measurable in tangible 
quantities, but whose contribution is indisputable. Two such 
groups may be taken in illustration, transport workers and 
foremen. The former are subject to delays over which they 
have no control and in a given unit of time, even where the 
quantity to be transported is measurable, their output does not 
bear comparison with piece workers. In regard to foremen, it 
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is a stretching of terms to say that their output is that of their 
shop or section. Yet in neither case can the contribution of 
these groups be disputed. 

The application of an incentive bonus to foremen, except in 
the unusual circumstances of war-time, is, in the author’s 
view, unsound. The foreman has other functions than those 
of production. The quality of the human relationships he 
establishes are significant in respect of output, and a form of 
reward which runs counter to those functions is uneconomic 
and unwise. 

Where indirect workers '‘feed” direct workers, it is possible 
to use the output of the latter as a basis, and after allotting 
only that proportion of indirect workers which time study shows 
to be necessary, to devise a production bonus based upon the 
direct output or to pay a lieu bonus based upon the earnings 
of the direct workers. Where the output which is measurable 
occupies not less than a significant proportion of the total work- 
ing week of a team of indirect w^ork, and where this propor- 
tion can be reduced by extra or more diligent effort, there is a 
reasonably sound basis for a production bonus. 

These* views, though based on experience, are obviously 
limited by that experience, and personnel managers faced with 
the necessity for incentives to indirect workers would be well 
advised to call m qualified consultants. Much money can other- 
wise be wasted, and irritation caused among workers, where 
satisfaction and contentment are desired. 

5. Conclusions 

This discussion of forms of wage payment should have shown 
that there is no one best form of wage incentive. Under certain 
conditions, time rates may be the most convenient and practic- 
able form of payment. In a small factory, where supervision 
IS easy, and where co-operation springs readily from more 
intimate personal contact, it may be best to adopt this form 
of payment, though care should be taken to grade jobs and to give 
increased reward where greater responsibility or skill is required. 
Where day rates have hitherto prevailed, higher output can be 
obtained and the beginnings of a piece-rate system laid by insti- 
tuting some form of incentive or production bonus. An employer, 
feeling his way towards a system of payment by results, can 
best test his plans by devising bonuses of this kind. Some 
ingenuity is needed, as well as some acquaintance with costing 
and with the diverse varieties of bonus systems. Inquiries from 
other firms will always prove helpful, and general criticisms of 
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any project can frequently be obtained from other personnel 
managers. 

The conversion of a bonus system into a piece-rate is easy, 
provided that a fair output basis has been obtained. This output 
must be paid at such a rate per unit as to produce the piece 
standard in the normal week. The installation of piece work, 
however, begins to call for a larger clerical staff, and sometimes 
for specij&c rate-setters. A large factory invariably has to provide 
a considerable clerical force to calculate and pay its wages, and 
this staff IS larger where piece rates prevail. Moreover, such a 
factory finds necessary a definite wages section which devotes 
the whole of its time to the fixmg, adjusting, and watching of 
piece rates. In the workrooms, too, checkers are required to 
record the quantities of work done and pass these records into 
the offices for calculation. Unless care is taken to organize wage 
recording, fixing and calculation, increased clerical costs may 
offset in part at least the advantages of payment by results. 

Wages operate both on the circumference and at the centre of 
industrial relations. They induce a man to enter employment 
if they are adequate and m dine with the general level of rates. 
When he has begun work, they influence his attitude towards 
his job and those who direct it. They are so much a factor 
m his self-esteem that discontent and resentment are the 
natural reactions to any unfairness or injustice in wage 
matters 

The peaceful settlement of wage issues is effected by negotia- 
tion, unless statutory bodies like Wages Councils or Arbitration 
Tribunals are called into play. Negotiation on any large scale 
involves the recognition of trade unions, and the establishment 
or use of voluntary machinery for discussion and consultation. 
But even when an agreement has been reached in this way, its 
terms have still to be put into practice in individual factories. 
Here a variety of questions and problems will have to be solved 
if satisfactory relations are to continue To do this is the task 
of the personnel manager, and from this function his interest 
in wage questions takes its origin. 

A clear path amid the tangle of difficulties can be discovered 
only through guidance from principles. Of those applicable m 
the circumstances, the most important is that of equity. Fair 
wages — that is, wages which satisfy the inherent love of “a 
square deal” — bring their own reward. Of the points which 
must be observed if this result is to be achieved, the following 
are the most important. 

1. The wage rates of an industry should be in balance with 
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the general wage level, and similar effort and skill should be 
similarly rewarded. 

2. A fair wage is such as will ensure the worker and his family 
the wherewithal for a decent life. 

8. Abnormal conditions m the workroom which prevent 
normal earnings call for a guaranteed mmimum wage. 

4. Greater output or skill, merit beyond the ordinary, a larger 
measure of initiative, and a sense of responsibility deserve 
greater remuneration. Graded rates are desirable accompani- 
ments where time rates are the only possible form of remuneration. 

5. The “cutting” of piece rates in the sense of arbitrary 
adjustment thereof, is a cardinal industrial sin. Where re- 
organization or arrangements emanating from management 
improve earnings, some opposition to adjustment of the rates 
can be avoided if workers are told of the impending improve- 
ments before they are instituted. In this way mutual agreement 
upon an equitable adjustment will be facilitated. 

6. The fears and claims of workers in connection with time 
study can be met by giving them all the facts and the oppor- 
tunity of understanding and checking the time study. 

7. The piece worker should be able, by the exercise of reason- 
able strength and effort, to obtain a rate of remuneration greater 
than the time rate by some agreed percentage. 

8. Bonus incentive schemes become acceptable to workers if — 

(i) they are simple in design and easy to understand and 

if earnings are easily calculable ; 

(ii) the “task” is agreed with the workers as one that is 

reasonable and fair ; 

(lii) no revision will be made except by mutual agreement. 

9. A channel for inquiry, discussion or complaint should be 
available, which is widely known by the workers, and the use 
of which is encouraged by the management. Wage grievances 
and misunderstandings are so serious and costly that adequate 
and definite arrangements for dealing with them should be 
made. This is the crown of a personnel manager’s contribution 
to productive efficiency. 

This discussion should have shown how broad is the knowledge 
required for wage administration. Its basis is to be found in 
the aspect of general economics which deals with wages. While 
an introductory textbook in this subject cannot but prove 
helpful, it IS an advantage to add a more careful study of social 
economics. This involves such matters as industrial relations, 
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trade unionism, collective bargaining, the standard of living and 
statistical measures of current minimum standards. 

On the practical side, that of piece rates and incentive bonuses, 
knowledge is desirable of the procedure for rate-setting, including 
in particular, time and motion study, and of the factors which 
enter into workroom efficiency. The personnel manager should 
be able to link these with the appropriate elements of the wage 
structure. 

But over and above a full measure of technical competence 
on both the theoretical and practical sides of wage administra- 
tion, there remains the primary duty of the personnel manager, 
VIZ. to ensure every worker a square deal, to compose grievances 
and disputes and to use the powerful economic factor of wages 
as an instrument m securing an efficient and contented body of 
workers. 
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EDUCATION 

1 . Education and Personnel Management 

The interest of the personnel manager in education arises 
from the value of an educated democracy, the need for know- 
ledge and intelligence as conditions precedent to co-operation, 
and from the necessity for management to improve its own 
efficiency and to ensure a succession of men and women compe- 
tent to meet the demands of the business. Management is a 
trustee for the future and a guardian of the present, and 
education is the instrument by which these responsibilities may 
be discharged. In democratic countries the State is a partner in 
respect of general education and even in some other matters, but 
one which sharply limits its contribution. It provides facilities 
but leaves management to discover how best to utilize them, to 
consider how to obtain more assistance, and to devise its own 
programn^e for making up the deficiency m what the State offers. 

In these ^circumstances, the personnel manager, either person- 
ally or through an education officer, is left with a twofold 
responsibility. In the first place, he will become a liaison officer 
between the company and the local or central education authori- 
ties ; secondly, the company will need an executive to supervise 
training and education whose aim will be to improve the effici- 
ency of the existing staff and to ensure a supply of competent 
men and women to meet future requirements. 

The education authorities have, of recent years, made an 
increasing contribution towards this stream of competent 
workers and executives. The boys and girls who come from the 
schools of to-day ai*e better educated than those of twenty or 
thirty years ago. Provision for vocational training for industry 
and commerce is now more general and the quality of instruction 
IS good. As the State comes to exercise a wider care of its youth 
it will, m the process of fostering better citizenship, make them 
more competent m their daily work. Finally, university men 
and women are coming into business and revealing more 
definitely the link between |ducation and industry. 

2. Industry and Education 

It is unfortunate that doubts have been thrown upon the 
attitude of industry towards improvements in education. Hasty 
generalizations on the part of industrialists can be cited 
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condemning the quality of the teaching given m the primary 
schools or questioning the value of continued education. This con- 
troversy IS regrettable. There is no justification for condemnation 
from any quarter. Ciiticism is useful only so far as it shows the 
way to improvement. In a democratic society all citizens share 
the blame for inadequacy in any social service. The true 
position IS that industry can only gam from education, while 
the teacher may perhaps learn from the manager in industry. 

The industrialist envisages the results of education in the 
quality and capacity of boys and girls who come to him from 
school. The majority of these are the less intellectual of the 
school group, the ‘‘cream’’ having passed to the grammar 
school. Human material of this quality is not easy to deal with, 
even in circumstances which are favourable for the teacher. The 
best method of teaching is through hand and eye, a form of 
instruction which calls for personal treatment in small groups. 
But the conditions, the buildings and the equipment necessary 
for this grouping are not generally available. Nor is personal 
attention, broadly speaking, possible. The teacher, compelled in 
many instances, to handle a large class, has been diverted from 
being an inspirer and guide of youth into a watchfuf disciplin- 
arian. Having primarily to maintain order, he has little time or 
opportunity to spare for the development of imagination and 
curiosity m his scholars. 

The industrialist, however, expects to find both of these 
qualities in those young people who enter his employ. Their 
new life can be a part of the continuing process of education only 
if these two characteristics remain alive. Industry is an educa- 
tional field waiting to be tilled. Processes quite fascinating 
in themselves are carried out m the workshop, where the 
inquiring, curious boy will find a world in which science becomes 
alive. The mechanism around him is as much a question mark 
as any tank or aeroplane, and is a perpetual exemplification of 
the scientific principle of causality. Evidence of its appeal is 
found in the readiness with which the responsibility for 
“minding” a machine is accepted. Whatever may be true of 
the feelings of those who deal with products on an assembly 
belt, this responsibility is quite different, in that it calls for a 
fairly complete idea of the construction of the machine and the 
way in which it works. 

Admittedly there is much routine work in industry, but this 
IS true of all large-scale activities, and even of the life of the 
soldier and the airman. Capacity to endure it depends on the 
extent of the individual’s intellectual and spiritual resources 
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and of the value ascribed to the job m hand. In industrial life, 
the gaps between spells of concentrated physical activity or of 
intellectual concentration are mainly filled with reverie, and 
reverie varies in tone and substance with education, the quality 
of the imagery of which it consists, and the circumstances at 
home and m the workroom. For these reasons it is clear that a 
cultivated imagination is one of the bases on which the bridge 
between the school and the workroom must rest. 

The effects of releasing pupils at an early age into this complex 
life of the factory and the office are bad. The pupils are not 
established either physically or mentally. They have no social 
awareness and, as yet, little power of self-expression. Yet the 
life into which they enter resembles that of an adult. It has a 
degree of freedom bewildering and even dangerous to the 
adolescent, since freedom carries responsibilities and implies 
restraint. The juvenile has little sense of responsibility, and is 
devoid both of the experience and the social feeling which 
counsel caution and care. In school, boys and girls are taught 
separately, broadly speaking, and seldom meet to share a common 
social experience. But the prime factor in the adulthood which 
industrial life foreshadows is the opportunity of meeting others 
and of expressing oneself m various ways. The social life of the 
factory is both complex and stimulating and, because of these 
characteristics, needs a more complete preparation through 
schooling extended in various forms up to the eighteenth year. 

The task of building a bridge between the education of the 
school and that of the workroom calls for a new orientation. 
Education can make its contribution by establishing and impress- 
ing on pupils the worth-whileness of even manual labour Here 
the educationist is faced by the factor of family pride and by 
the current depreciation of manual work. Parents often prefer 
to have their children go into the black-coated professions. 
Many persons, parents and teachers alike, think of industry as 
menial in character and as giving little opportunity for intelli- 
gence and constructive ability, "^^ile there is some measure of 
justification for these views, there is much evidence to the con- 
trary. Industry, with its increasing complexity of organization 
and its mechamcal development, is finding more and more use 
for a degree of skill different in form from that of the older 
crafts. In illustration, the motor car and aeroplane industries 
demand skilled men and women and offer terms and conditions 
of employment that differ widely from the prevalent conception 
of work in factories. 

But school can make another contribution. The educational 
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process can be so devised as to use the stimulus to thought and 
the impulse to freedom which will come with the opportunity 
for wage earning. The criticism of the pupil who has become a 
worker is that his past education has no meaning to him now. 
For this both education and industry are to blame, and the 
defect must be remedied if the worker-pupil is to be prompted 
to further educational activities. To do this, teachers in the 
primary and secondary schools should have an insight into the 
workroom and opportunity for contact with managers, foremen 
and pupils, both at work and in leisure time. The manager, on 
his side, must aim to understand the problems and the outlook 
of the teacher. At a further stage, it will become desirable that 
local authorities should add representatives of industry to their 
education committees. Some employers’ organizations and a 
few individual employers have education officers on their staff 
whose training and qualifications would make them helpful in 
the new orientation between industry and education. 

3. County Colleges 

In a few cases, a bridge between these two had been established 
through Day Continuation Classes even before the Education 
Act (1944). In 1941-42^ there were some thirty-one Day Con- 
tinuation Schools and courses recognized by the Board of 
Education, all of which were attended by employees of industrial 
companies These included Rugby, the one statutory school 
established under the Fisher Act . twenty-six conducted by the 
local education authorities, four of which were on the employers’ 
premises; and four schools conducted by employers under 
direct supervision and financial help from the Ministry of 
Education. The number of students attending these schools 
before the war was, in round numbers, 21,000 boys and girls. ^ 
This was obviously an insignificant fraction of the total juveniles 
of those ages in all industry. 

Under the Education Act (1944) each local education authority 
will be required to provide further education of a cultural and 
vocational nature for the equivalent of one day a week up to the 
eighteenth year. This requirement can be put into effect only 
after plans have been prepared by the authorities and approved 
by the Minister and the necessary buildings made available. 
After this, two matters remain for consideration in which the 
personnel manager is interested : the selection of teachers and 
the form and content of the curriculum. 

^ Seo Appendix to Report of Conference at Rugby, September, 1942, arranged 
by British Association for Commercial and Industrial Education. 

2 See A E Morgan, Needs of Youth, p 18 
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(a) The selection of teachers should be governed by two 
considerations : the fact of the adolescence of the pupils and the 
function of the college as a bridge between full-tinae school and 
full-time work. The adolescent is impressed by character, per- 
sonality, and an obvious experience of life, and the possession 
of these qualities is esteemed above mere scholarship. Men and 
women of the right type, with an aptitude for teaching, and some 
knowledge of industry, are to be preferred, even though relatively 
untrained in teaching methods.^ 

(b) The curriculum should be governed by the same considera- 
tions. Education is being projected into life: theory and 
experience are to be wedded. Moreover, new intellectual powers 
and interests are a^vakening with adolescence. Education in 
these circumstances must be freer and fitted to the new values 
and ideals. 

The principle on which the curriculum is to be drafted may 
be a subject of contention. To those who lay emphasis on the 
continuance of education, the subjects to be taught and the 
content of the teaching will seem the more important considera- 
tion. They will be prepared to meet the new conditions by some 
modification m the approach, teaching economic geography, for 
example, by starting with the raw material used in a local 
factory. The danger here is that of carrying over into the age 
of growing freedom of action and thought the instructional 
methods and the atmosphere of the schoolroom. 

As an alternative, the principle might be adopted which is 
definitely suggested by the phrase “bridging the gap.” For the 
period of three years during which attendance is required by the 
Education Act the adolescent will be an inhabitant of both the 
educational and the industrial worlds. The intention is to prepare 
him so that when he becomes a full citizen of the latter he shall 
retain the values which belong to the former. But because he is 
a human being, he has interests and choices, and he will value 
only what appeals to his whole life as he lives it. Admittedly, 
work is not his whole life, but what he knows and is interested in 
illuminates his work. There is, therefore, an argument for usmg 
the principle of adjustment. Applied to the curriculum this will 
involve the selection of subjects which will give meaning and 
interpretation to work and life. 

But the principle has reference to two other matters which 
are, m some measure, even nearer to the activities of the per- 
sonnel manager, viz. the diversity of abihty within the human 

1 See the experience of Rugby Day Continuation School in P. I Kitchen, 
From Learning to Earning^ p. 23 

II— (B 381) 
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material, and the necessity for considering leisure time in relation 
to work. Recognition of the differing grades of intellectual 
ability among boys and girls should determine the methods of 
teaching as it governs the amount that can be learned. There 
are those who learn quickly and with the intellect, as it were, 
those who learn equally quickly from practice and through their 
senses and their fingers, and those who learn little and that 
slowly. These distinctions are important. What they may 
involve can be illustrated from experience m connection with a 
Day Continuation School rim by the York education authorities, 
and attended for 10 hours a week by boys up to 18 years of age.^ 

The curriculum m force at the begmnmg was drafted in hght of 
the intellectual needs of adolescents and their probable attitude to 
instruction. The result was a combination of the strictly educa- 
tional and the practical, which, in its initial form, received the 
endorsement of the highest educational authorities. It con- 
sisted of the following subjects — 

Science, taught at each age, but construed as a practical 
course definitely related to the boys’ lives and w^ork and com- 
prising simple mechanics, physics, electricity, and biology. 

Handicrafts, mainly woodwork and metal work, taught at 
each age and occupying two hours at a time. After some pre- 
liminary training, opportunities vere given for other crafts 
where boys who were qualified desired to learn them. The 
purpose of this course was to train in the manipulation of tools, 
m accuracy of working, and in manual dexterity. 

Physical Training was given at all ages, but, in contrast to 
the physical exercises for younger boys, it had a touch of the 
‘‘commando” spirit about it. Boys who are required to use their 
muscles in work desire apparatus exercises which go with a 
“snap” and sharpen them intellectually as well as physically. 

Workshop Calculations, in the first year, as a means of 
introducing some of the mathematics necessary in the school, 
for handicrafts, and in life, for checking business transactions. 
In this subject the calculation of weekly wages was included. 

English, in the first year, as a training in oral and written 
expression of ideas, including letter writing, filling up forms, the 
critical reading of newspapers and the discussion of current 
events. 

^ From the begmnmg this school was open to all boys, but m practice only those 
employed by Rowntree & Co attended it until the published provisions of the 
Educational Act, 1944 led certain other employees to send boys m advance of 
the enforcement of the relevant section of the Act. 
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Drawing, in the second and third years, to be linked up with 
handicrafts and developed into fine line drawing as an expression 
of the artistic impulse. 

Geography, to substitute English in the second year and to 
be taught as relating local industries and conditions with the 
outside world. It would include such aspects as the sources 
of the raw materials used in local and national industries, and 
the nature and social organization of the people who produced 
the materials. 

Civics, a subject for the third and fourth years. The aim 
would be to present a living picture of community life and 
duties and, through the sociar organization of the school, to 
furnish opportunities for practice m these duties. By the 
addition of some industrial and social history the course was 
intended to show the evolution of modern industrial civilization. 

Within two years of the inauguration of the school an inspec- 
tion by tw o H.M. Inspectors of Schools revealed that this curri- 
culum needed modification because of the different types of mind 
and the different interests to be found among the pupils Before 
the school began the boys had been graded on intelligence tests 
into three grades. The highest comprised 12 per cent approxi- 
mately and the lowest 18 per cent of the total. There was, 
however, a very great disparity in ability bet\veen the boys of 
the lowest and the highest grades, and the markings obtained 
m the intelligence tests w^ere almost unbelievably diverse. This 
difference m ability is a factor which cannot be neglected in 
arranging a curriculum. Boys of higher intelligence not only 
need to be grouped together m classes, but to have a curriculum 
that will stimulate their more intellectual interests On the other 
hand, the boys m the lower grade can be taught best through 
handicrafts and through such a treatment of practical everyday 
experiences as will stimulate observation and discussion. 

On these grounds certain changes were made in the curriculum 
to meet the special needs of both the “A” and “C” groups. 
The giade “A ” boys were given a wider and more comprehensive 
syllabus in such class subjects as mathematics, science and 
English, and a new subject, industrial, social and modern history, 
was added to the curriculum. In the case of the grade "‘C*’ 
boys the most important change in the subjects to be taught was 
to make English and arithmetic incidental to the mam items 
of a general course, which would in other schools be called 
economic geography, social history, and topical news. In the 
presentation of the material in this course the teacher made 
use of such educational aids as films, wireless, and gramophone. 
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The most important change made to suit the mental charac- 
teristics of this grade was to reduce the lesson period from one 
hour to thirty minutes. For group “B” the curriculum used is 
one based largely on, but intermediate between, the other two, 
with suitable adjustments to meet the needs of any particular 
class of boys. 

It is important to remember in considering this question of 
the curriculum that many of the boys of the “ C ” group are of 
relatively low mental capacity, whose sum total of school 
education is exceedingly meagre. By contrast, boys of the ‘‘A” 
group are much more satisfactory to handle from the teacher’s 
point of view, and much more likely to evoke the personal 
interest and help of the staff. The regular attendance and 
instruction at the Day Continuation School, however, has been 
found to leave its mark even on the lowest type of boy; it 
helps m the development of character, of better manners and 
of a more civilized attitude to life and society, and certainly 
promotes physical health and development and self-confidence, 
together with increased manipulative skill as the result of the 
handicrafts training. In the light of this experience it is im- 
portant that from the beginning of a County College innate 
differences should be recognized and provided for. 

4. Service of Youth 

The second application of the principle of adjustment is m 
connection with the use of leisure. Adolescence is the period 
of social contacts when friendship and a common life mean ho 
much for the individual and for the future of society. Leisure 
affords opportxmity for these social contacts to develop either 
into beauty or into ugliness. To this development, education 
brings its contribution of what is traditionally splendid and 
noble and moulds social contacts into outlines of order, modera- 
tion and grace. But provision must also be made for the 
inherent qualities of freedom and independence found in most 
adolescents, and for their growth to full stature through the 
exercise of responsibility. In practical terms this means that 
those arranging leisure facilities should do httle more than 
provide opportunities, allowing youths freedom to choose what 
they shall do, but requiring them to order and control the activ- 
ities they select. This interweaving of opportunity and obligation 
IS a part of the pattern of citizenship and of an active community 
life. 

The personnel manager may find occasion for criticism here 
on two grounds. He may, perhaps rightly, forecast that the 
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choice made by the young people will be predominantly for 
recreational activities, so that preparation for the full life 
of citizenship will not be made. Secondly, in his own experi- 
ence, adolescents do not run things well, and he may m conse- 
quence prefer to have a competent sports or welfare officer in 
control. On the fost point, interest in an activity which is freely 
chosen may be itself educational. Boys who were nuisances 
otherwise have eventually found something they wanted to do, 
and have shown their intelligence. Experience of evening 
institutes^ has led to the discovery of centres which were 
initially recreational in nature and remain so still in name, 
but which are humming five nights m the week with educational 
activity. The secret is that the interests of the boys and girls 
were met as they revealed themselves. 

On the second point, there is truth m the assertion that a 
youths’ welfare officer can run things more smoothly, and with 
greater apparent success, than the young people themselves. 
But in so doing he is not educating the latter to the responsi- 
bilities of adult life, nor remembering the adage that men learn 
by doing. Experience has shown how far-reaching and thorough 
can be the control of the activities of the club by the members 
themselves. Responsibility of this kind is an antidote to the 
necessary subordination of the workroom. 

There is a further criticism to which all youth service work 
in connection with a factory is subject. Leisure-time activi- 
ties are intended to be a part of the preparation for com- 
munity life which is naturally broader than the associations 
of the factory. The acquisition of the fullest possible range of 
community values and of respect for all varieties of community 
standards is a necessity at this stage of development if the 
adolescent is to become an all-round citizen. Towards producing 
this result there are three alternative lines of action. The first is 
to associate leisure arrangements with factory amenities. Whilst 
this might seem desirable, since young people will have many 
friends among their workmates, it has the disadvantage of 
narrowing the circle of social contacts and restricting the sphere 
of community life. The second is to guide adolescents into local 
voluntary organizations of repute, leaving with the boys and 
girls the responsibihty for selectmg and joining those which 
most greatly appeal to them. The weakness of this method is 

^ The author is indebted to Dr Macahster Brew and to Sir Graliam Savage, 
Chief Education Officer, London County Council, for opportunities of seeing such 
m London during the winter of 1943-44. For many of his views he has found 
confirmation m the work and experience of Mr, P. I. Kitchen, at Rugby 
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that its result is indefinite and that contact is lost with the 
juveniles during their leisure hours. The third alternative is 
that for which the Education Act, 1944, provides in the link it 
offers between recreational and educational work through the 
County Colleges Until these are established, it is desirable 
for industry to take positive action to prevent, m Dr. Macalister 
Brew’s phrase, "‘a generation being missed.” 

5. Foreman Training 

Another of the vital contributions which an industrial educa- 
tion officer can make is to devise and carry out schemes for 
training new foremen and helping those already appointed 
to keep abreast of the times. The intention of any such scheme 
is to improve the quality of supervision, and it is .therefore 
necessary to examme the qualifications of the foreman and the 
difficulties of his position before adequate training can be 
proposed. 

It IS clear that so far as a foreman’s qualifications must be 
technical in nature, nothing more can be done for him than to 
refresh his knowledge or keep him up to date. This is desirable 
in an age when both science and technical achievement are 
advancing. Many a foreman is in need of this refreshment, since 
his own science and technique were learned in his apprenticeship, 
twenty years or so in the past. His qualifications, however, 
consist mainly of a capacity to organize, the ability to handle 
men and women and certain personal qualities which con- 
tribute to these attributes. Organization is an art in which 
knowledge can help. A foreman will do his 30b better if he has an 
understanding of his company’s systems of control, its policies 
and procedures, costs and their components, raw materials and 
so forth. 

The position he occupies m the hierarchy of executives 
is a strategic one. Whatever his status, he is always the medium 
through whom policies are interpreted and orders given. His 
position makes it possible for him to be ground between the 
upper and the nether millstones of the management and workers 
respectively. He is held re^onsible for the carrying out of 
arrangements decreed by others, who plan, it may be, without 
consideration of all that is involved. He is expected to over- 
come these difficulties, being judged, however, less by his 
ingenuity in this regard than by output and costs. To win 
through, he has in such circumstances to exert a great deal 
of drive.” Human nature is often crass and stupid, human 
foresight is limited and imperfect, human arrangements have 
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a habit of going “agley.” If he is to succeed against this 
combination of circumstances, he has to exert all the weight of 
his character, personality and experience. In most cases, he 
does win through — only to be called a driver or a bully ^ 

The difficulty of his position is now more generally recognized. 
If he is nearest to the workers, he must of necessity be the 
executive most distant from the administrators who govern 
and control. Consequently, he has less opportunity to know and 
understand the policies he has to interpret. In these days of 
works councils, when worker representatives are called into 
consultation on matters of policy, he may be less frequently 
consulted and may know less, both in principle and detaO, 
of new arrangements and proposals. He is sometimes over- 
burdened by the responsibihties of his position and the demands 
it makes upon him. He is busily engaged the day through, 
upon his feet all the time, alert and tense, watching, directing, 
ordermg. The evening sees him fatigued, mentally and physic- 
ally. He IS no longer young ; it has taken years for him to win 
his position. He has less mental adaptability and less capacity 
to master new ideas than he had formerly, and yet he must 
not fall behind m the race. 

It would be unfair to expect him unaided to overcome all these 
difficulties which are not primarily due to his own short- 
comings. Some of them must be met by right selection, others 
by adequate training. If he is to retain mental freshness and 
adaptability as he grows physically older, his selection should 
be made with this requirement in mind. If he is not to be either 
a driver or a bully, tests to which he is submitted must be such 
as would eliminate these types, and his subsequent training 
directed towards ensurmg leadership of the desired order. 
Finally, with a view to adding understanding to knowledge, 
he must be supplied with statements of policies and procedures. 

His selection will be governed primarily by the requirements 
of the post which he has to fill, but m part by the opportunities 
which he will have to rise to more important positions. Though 
many foremen are little better than senior mechanics, there are 
others who have the authority and pay of the departmental 
superintendent or manager. More correctly, the foreman is the 
next official m rank below a superintendent or manager, and 
should be capable of deputizing for his superior or even of filling 
his post. But he is also the dispenser of justice, and disciplme 
is both his problem and his opportimity. 

In these circumstances, the following are among the most 
important qualifications — 
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1. Technical capacity and fitness. A foreman must have 
skill or organizing ability sufficient to ensure respect. Respect 
is the basis of authority. 

2. A sense of dignity. He is above the workers ; he is among 
them, but not of them. 

3. A capacity to explain and to show how work is to be done. 
He should be a reasonably good craftsman, with knowledge and 
experience sufficient to enable him to set out and criticize work 
and to plan new methods. 

4. A sense of justice — an understanding of the idea of 
principle. 

5. Tolerance in the sense that he finds fault reluctantly, 
commends where praise is due, and seeks the co-operation of the 
workers as far as possible. 

6. Capacity to grow with his job, that is, to acquire experience 
and to build it into his practice. 

Almost more important than any one of these is the quality 
of leadership. The essentials for this, though well understood, 
cannot be tabulated as a standard. Probably negative tests 
are easier, and steps may be taken to ensure that the foreman 
appointed will not be unacceptable to the workers on any 
obvious ground. In the Rowntree factory, the manager who 
IS proceeding to appoint a foreman chooses an individual whom 
he deems capable, and submits his name to the appropriate 
shop steward, who is invited to criticize from the standpoint 
of suitability. Often workers are well aware of traits of character 
and temperament that are hidden from higher officials. Fore- 
men appointed by the management after such a consultation 
can be expected to lead and control wisely and acceptably. 

The training of foremen will necessarily be directed towards 
strengthening them where they are weak. They may have little 
grasp of business as a whole, and slight acquaintance with such 
matters as organization and costing. The general policies and 
practices of the business are far removed from their life of detail. 
Their actions are governed by the orders of their immediate 
superiors, and these orders may lack that element of explanation 
which brings understanding. Analysis of the difficulties to be 
faced and the qualities required to meet them, wall reveal 
subjects suitable for a training course which will lead to a wider 
grasp of the problems of production, control, and labour 
supervision. 

In any scheme for foreman training, two principles are 
self-evident. In the first place, the need for further knowledge 
must be recognized by the foremen as a body. Secondly, the 
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content of instruction must be related to their daily work, and 
be available in such a form as will not offend their dignity. 
They cannot be forced to learn : they will refuse ‘‘to go to school 
again’’ ; without their consent no scheme can succeed. But it is 
possible to supply them with material that will make their 
daily work easier, and enable them to answer queries that arise 
in their own minds or that come to them from the workers. 
Realizing that the mastery of this knowledge will give them 
greater confidence, they are less likely to reject the opportunity 
of development. The training should be a part of their daily work 
and should follow it even m the details of the knowledge offered. 
To realize this involves conferences and discussions held m the 
firm’s time rather than lectures out of working hours. Con- 
ferences are in line with the dignity of a foreman and the purpose 
justifies the time proposed. 

6. A Foreman’s Manual 

The material to be mastered m these conferences might take 
the form of a specially prepared manual. The author, whOe 
visiting the Hood Rubber Co. at Watertown, Mass., m 1926, 
was introduced to this idea, and later to one used by Henry 
Dennison at Framingham, Mass. He accordingly proceeded, in 
co-operation with his Education Officer,^ to construct a similar 
manual for the Cocoa Works foremen which would be (a) an 
instructive textbook for discussion; (b) an explanation as to 
why certain lines of policy were prescribed by the company; 
(c) an authoritative manual of reference for the future. 

The scope of this manual can be gathered from the list of 
chapter headings, which were as follows: the policy of the 
company; its organization and administration; organization 
for production; time-study and rate-fixing; wage-policy and 
systems of payment; psychological testing and training; per- 
sonnel work; time-keeping. Each chapter was worked out in 
detail, every item thereof being related to workroom activities 
and problems. One of the most puzzling and irritating innova- 
tions at that time was time-study, on which agreements that 
seemed radical to foremen had been made with the workers. It 
w^as essential that this subject should be explained. The contents 
of the chapter dealing with it were as follows: introduction; 
foremen in relation to time-study; finding the best method; 
selection of workers to be time-studied ; the workers’ responsi- 
bilities and rights; learning allowances and starting rates; 

^ See H. W. Locke (Education Officer, Kowntree & Co ), Experiment m Training 
Foremen^ twenty-eighth Oxford Conference, 1929. 
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taking a time-study and calculating standard output (with 
practical experience for selected foremen and forewomen) ; 
guarantee of piece rates ; calculating production standard and 
the workers’ efficiency ; organization of the time-study depart- 
ment ; time-study and motion-study ; time-study and wages. 

To ensure that the subject-matter was authoritative, accurate, 
and practical, each chapter in the manual was prepared by the 
executive responsible for the function, the education officer acting 
as editor. The former attended the conferences to introduce the 
discussion on his subject, while the latter was the chairman. 
A conference group was limited to twenty-five and assembled 
once a week, three groups being necessary. Two of these met 
m the morning and one in the later afternoon. The period for 
discussion, which experience proved was sufficient for the pur- 
pose, was seventy-five minutes. To meet the varying demands 
upon foremen arising from the discipline and control of the 
workroom, times of attendance were made elastic ; provided that 
each foreman (or forewoman) attended a group weekly, he could 
within reason attend whichever of the three weekly sessions was 
most convenient. The manual was built up m sections, and the 
appropriate section was issued about a week before it was due 
for discussion. This gave an opportunity for it to be read in 
advance, and for each member to be ready to take part in 
its consideration. The scope of the subject-matter and the use 
of the discussion method entailed a period of something like 
three years for the completion of the course. 

This scheme, which has its parallels in other factories in this 
country,^ is possible only in a large establishment. For firms 
where this is not possible, institutions such as technical colleges, 
the Institute of Industrial Administration, and the Industrial 
Welfare Society, have established schemes of training varying 
in scope, but all with the same general aim of broadenmg out- 
look. The manual method is better adapted to groups of older 
foremen. The courses in technical colleges and institutes, which 
are more of the lecture type, are good discipline for younger 
foremen and for candidates for such posts. The provision of 
courses for training from within may be taken to imply three 
things, that — 

(i) vacancies exist at the time or are probable in the future ; 

(ii) they will be filled from the satisfactory candidates who 

take the course ; 

^ See F. J Bums Morton m a senes of articles on “ Foremanship Development 
in Great Britam,*’ m Engineering, August-October, 1942 
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(iii) the somewhat more intellectual quahties required by 

those taking the course are also indispensable m a foreman. 

It may happen, however, that not all candidates taking the 
course can be placed, and for this reason outside courses, 
especially for younger men, are preferable. 

Two other methods of helping foremen deserve mention There 
IS a group of subjects of significance to foremen, no matter in 
what industry, which is comprised under the heading of Indus- 
trial Science. Courses can be arranged through the local educa- 
tion authorities to provide the elementary and scientific know- 
ledge underlying various manufacturing processes and conditions, 
the more specific treatment varying according to the nature of 
the raw materials or processes with which the foremen deal. 
In York a course of informal talks was built up and given by 
works chemists and engineers on certain branches of elementary 
physics and chemistry which are closely related to the making of 
confectionery. This later became a one-year course at the local 
Technical College. 

Visits to Other Factories 

The second method is that of visits by foremen to other 
factories which afford opportunities for imitation but even more 
for stimulation. Seldom can a visit be arranged to another 
factory where both the product and methods are like those 
m their own factory. It will more probably be one where 
the common bond is administration, and where the questions 
asked have to do with incentives, discipline, and perhaps trade 
unionism. The differences lead the foremen to compare and 
contrast and compel them to think. If any of them are mechani- 
cally minded, the types of machinery used may be expected to 
stimulate them m the same way as others are stimulated by ideas. 
Visits earned out in the past by the Industrial Welfare Society 
have shown the value of this method of helping foremen. 

Training Within Industry 

A description has already been given of Training within 
Industry in relation to a programme of Job Instruction. Two 
other programmes are provided, one known as Job Relations, 
the purpose of which is to promote better methods of handling 
men and women, the other called Job Methods which is con- 
cerned with improvement in workmg methods. 

This project, judged both by breadth and intrinsic interest, 
constitutes a revolution in the idea of foremanship. It gives 
foremen the dignity which comes from the assurance that they 
know their job. By underlining their responsibility for efficient 
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workmanship and showing them how to secure this end, it 
restores some of the standing they had lost by the introduction 
of functional experts on the the management side. It makes their 
primary duty that of training workers to do the work which they 
themselves supervise. By helping them to improve working 
methods they are given a new outlook on their job and its possibil- 
ities. Finally, by the programme of Job Relations they are helped 
to qualify for the role assigned them in personnel management, 
that of the advance guard in the establishment of right relations 
m industry. 

But the training given within this programme has its limits. 
It IS no more than an introduction. The supervisor who has 
taken the T.W.I. courses is like the young teacher who, after 
learning the theory of teaching from lectures and demonstra- 
tions, finds himself faced in the classroom by the crassness and 
apathy of human nature. If either is to be sustained in his 
task, he needs someone to help him by keeping him interested, 
by showing sympathy and understanding and by throwing 
upon his problems the light of a wider experience. This is 
the responsibility of the personnel manager and calls for 
systematic conferences among foremen, both those in the same 
establishment and those in different factories who have attended 
the training course, and even for personal discussions in which 
the individual foreman brings his difficulties to his manager 
or other superior officer. 

7. Training of Clerical Staff 

The training of clerical staff may well be the responsibility 
of an education officer. He will see that entrants have passed 
whatever outside qualifying examination is required, and will 
devise and give any equivalent internal examination where 
necessary, although, if this latter be, in part, a selection test, 
its execution will be supervised by the psychologist. 

The education officer will devise, or assist in devising, the 
courses of study which junior clerks are required to follow, will 
arrange when necessary for the appropriate examinations, and 
will give help to students preparing for them. This will involve 
contact and co-operation with schools of commerce, evening 
institutes or any local or national body, and may even call for 
the establishment of instruction upon the firm’s premises. 

In a large commercial establishment which is chosen for 
description with a view to illustrating the work of the education 
officer, junior clerks, male and female, are engaged at 16 or 17 
years of age, the majority of whom have had a secondary school 
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education. Candidates are required to pass an entrance examina- 
tion which is set and supervised by the education officer, and 
is designed to test both innate ability and knowledge of general 
educational subjects. Since it is the company’s pohcy to open 
avenues of promotion to existing staff by advertising vacancies 
above rank and file status within the works, the education 
officer performs a necessary function in developing ability and 
guiding clerks during their years of study. Yearly mcreases 
in salary, up to the age of 24 years in the case of females and 
up to 27 years in the case of males, though normally automatic, 
are dependent upon satisfactory progress during training. Under 
an educational grants scheme, clerks may apply for grants 
towards the cost of courses of study or examination fees where 
such are involved. 

In the case of women clerks there are three mam groups, and 
the individual may choose for which tyipe of work she prefers 
to be trained, provided she proves to be suitable for it. These 
groups are : general clerks and machine operators ; shorthand 
typists and secretaries ; comptometer operators. For the first 
group, work under the supervision of experienced seniors is 
regarded as sufficient training. In addition to the specialized 
knowledge required, all women general clerks are expected 
to obtain R.S.A. Intermediate certificates m English, arithmetic, 
and two other subjects. For the second and third groups 
the technical training required is provided by qualified works’ 
staff both in and out of working hours, and examinations are 
held at the end of the training period. In certain subjects 
an outside examining body’s certificate is held to be necessary, 
or is accepted as an alternative, e.g. Royal Society of Arts. 

In the case of male clerks the grouping is done by means of 
grades, the rank and file being grade 4 and the highest grade 1, 
The minimum requirements for grade S are five Advanced R.S.A. 
certificates. (Intermediate B.Com., London, or an equivalent 
examination would give exemption.) The two highest grades 
are then defined according to the responsibility of the post held, 
and the proficiency with which it is undertaken. 

In peace-time there is also a trainee scheme for men between 
the ages of 20 and 28. These may be selected from either inside 
or outside the office, the broad qualifications being personality 
and character with a minimum educational standard typified 
m London Matriculation. The purpose of the scheme is to 
provide the source for future managerial and executive staff. 
Special opportunities by means of transfer from one department 
to another are given for learning the business during tbree years 
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of training Periodic reports are made by managers to the 
education officer, whose duty it is to ensure that special apti- 
tudes are developed. A promising young engineer or cliemist 
would be considered for a grant to enable him to proceed to 
the university. 

8. Apprentice Training 

In the matter of apprentice training also the personnel manager 
acts in a staff capacity, suggesting policy and advising concerning 
individuals. His company must &rst decide between two alterna- 
tive policies * that, on the one hand, of carrying out the technical 
as well as the practical training of its own apprentices on its own 
premises by its own staff (a sound but rather costly arrangement), 
and, on the other, of arranging for its apprentices to attend 
courses at local technical colleges and universities. The education 
officer is m a position to get all the data that will enable a right 
decision on this point to be made. Probably it is wise to leave 
the 30b of education to the technical institute, giving support 
and help in every possible way. In that case, the education 
officer will see to those details which are essential to an adequate 
scheme of apprenticeship. He will interview each apprentice 
and inform him of the hours and times of attendance, and see 
that absences are accounted for. He will ensure that necessary 
textbooks and instruments are procured, and should make 
himself a friend and helper to the student in difficulty. He will 
draw attention to special merit whenever it is shown in class 
work or term results, and may be expected to suggest higher 
grade training where ]ustified. 

Several major questions of general policy are worthy of 
consideration — 

1. Is it a necessity for apprentices to have a five-year training, 
^r cannot the same result be secured m a shorter period ? Since 
apprentices will share in continued education up to IS years, 
this question must be faced. It is imperative that any decision 
on this point shall be one in which the craft unions have a full 
voice. They will be among the first to realize the value of the 
opportunity for continued education. They also know how 
much time must be allowed for the practical training, which is 
the ultimate justification for an apprenticeship system.^ To 
ensure that the period now available is effectively used, repre- 
sentatives of the appropriate craft union and employers in that 

^ For a vigorous discussion on this point, see pp. 5-14, From School to Work, 
issued by the British Association for Commercial and Industrial Education 
(20 Bussell Square, London, W C 1), a repoit of its London Conference, 1942 
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craft forming the Apprentice Supervisory Committee attached 
to each technical college might give the problem consideration. 

2. Ought not apprentices with the appropriate educational 
qualifications to be given a university training in the sciences 
most related to their craft? This is now done m certain estab- 
lishments where the employer realizes the value of a trained 
mind in his workshops, and can afford the money to pay the 
university fees. As a long-term policy for all employers, it may 
call for State bursaries. 

3. Why should not industry outside of the crafts be brought 
nearer to an apprenticeship This is possible if attention is 
given to the organization of the work even of unskilled youths. 
With County Colleges a link will have been established between 
industry and education, so that the former becomes more of a 
training and the latter qualifies for better citizenship. The 
new curriculum will provide the opportunity for handicraft, and 
even for technical training in addition to such subjects as 
history, geography, and science. Boys who are well taught in 
this way will have had the beginnings of an apprenticeship. 

The next step is to provide a certificate indicating com- 
petence in workmanship, knowledge of the technological aspects 
of the work and testifying to character and reliability. A 
scheme of this kind does not at present fit into any educa- 
tional curriculum. Fortunately, several industries are show- 
ing an awareness of the problem and a readiness to act. The 
gas industry has a well-established scheme of training; the 
building industry launched one during the war in readiness for the 
post-war demands upon it. The cotton industry has announced 
a scheme for training young people. Outside of these industries, 
manufacturers, whose vision guides them in the direction of 
planning an industrial career for their younger employees, must 
work out their own schemes. The first step will be to give^ 
thought to the sort of jobs to which they put their youths. With 
some care on the part of employment officers and the production 
management, a scheme of graded jobs could be devised in the 
performance of which youths would acquire adaptability. The 
second step will be to see what courses connected with the youths’ 
work can be arranged at technical colleges, and to arrange for 
attendance there. If industry could agree to arrange and 
encourage these courses, and to give them the status now 
attached to National Certificate courses, the way would be open 

^ For this idea, and for permission to incorporate it, I am indebted to my 
colleague, Mr H W Lorke See his articles m Fnetids^ Qicarterly Examinert 
October 1940, and Labour Management^ May 1942 
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out of some of the “blind atlleys’"' of machine-governed industry. 
The best youths, in whose case character and rehability may be 
taken for granted, would be able to obtain a certificate of 
competency which falls short of an apprenticeship only in 
respect of the degree of skill associated with a craft. But is this 
so great as it appears to be? The growth of mechanical power 
has given great value to adaptability, quickness of action and 
decision, understanding of situations, and personal reliability. 
Why should not an industrial system which admits the value 
of an apprenticeship also recognize and plan for the training in 
these qualities of all its employees ? The answer is obvious, but 
action depends on the application of free minds to a complex 
situation. The personnel manager has his responsibilities at 
this point. 

General Educational Work 

There are many matters of a more general and less technical 
nature in which an industrial group is, or can become, interested. 
These are all helpful to the development of personality, and by 
this fact are justified. To organize these is a distinct service 
to education. What may be included therein can be learned 
from the following list of activities earned out in several estab- 
lishments where thought is given to educational development — 

1. A dramatic society for the reading, or preferably for the 
production, of plays. 

2. An actors’ club, preferably for younger men and women 
and those less experienced in acting. Plays would be read and 
practice given m speaking and acting. 

3. An art club for sketching, painting and designing. 

4. A choral society for practice in choral singing. 

5. An orchestra and/or a brass band. 

6. Courses in any subject of topical interest. 

7. Open lectures on topics of interest given by qualified lecturers. 

Conclusion 

The interest of the personnel manager in education is governed 
by the need ever pressing upon industry to maintain its efficiency 
and to tram new executives and new workers. Industry is 
itself an education, but its effectiveness depends upon the extent 
to which the primary and secondary schools have stimulated the 
curiosity and quickened the imagination of its pupils, and upon 
the degree to which school and industry co-operate. 

The necessity for this co-operation will become more apparent 
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in the future through the estabhshment on a large scale of con- 
tinued education, in which account will be taken of the age, the 
interests, and the diverse capacities of the pupils, while the 
curriculum will be related to daily life and practical needs. In 
establishing this measure of co-operation, the personnel manager 
will bridge the gap between education and industry. 

Foreman training is another of the vital contributions which 
education can make to the efficiency of industry. The quality 
and capacity of foremen are matters of moment. By the use of 
conferences and discussions, supplemented by reference to a 
specially prepared manual, foremen can be informed on the 
variety of matters a better knowledge of which is helpful in 
their day-by-day control of the workrooms. Lectures on in- 
dustrial science and visits to other factories have also proved 
in experience to give foremen a proper perspective upon their 
work. 

The training of clerks and of apprentices is an essential 
part of educational policy and practice. By forethought upon 
lines of development and promotion, the young people who 
enter our offices and workshops can be made into competent 
workers. Why do we not plan in the same way for the large 
body of semi-skilled and, so-called, unskilled workers, on whose 
willingness to co-operate so much depends? 

Finally, the personnel manager may aim to provide lectures, 
study groups and dramatic entertainments, the justification for 
which is found m the part which these play in the right use of 
leisure. Since it is a part of the aim of education to develop 
personality, these activities are integral to good personnel 
management. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

INCENTIVES IN INDUSTRY 


1. Incentives 

As ;the primary principle in industrial activity, co-operation 
implies the establishment there of a satisfactory relationship. 
Men and women come together under an actual or implied 
contract to work together. If they perely assembled in a » 
factory yard, they would be little other than a more or less 
orderly gathering. They must be integrated as units into a 
group working towards an end. This is a problem in human 
behaviour before it becomes one in industrial organization. It 
is a question of how to influence the conduct, action and attitude 
of men and women m respect of their life work. Undue emphasis 
upon the effectiveness of organization has given priority to 
methods and measures of efficiency rather than to the motives 
which move men and the human necessities which must be met 
before effort m full measure will be forthcoming. 

Human behaviour is activity with a purpose : it is willed and 
directed towards an end. But human volition and human 
attention are alike subject to variation. Tenacity of purpose 
fluctuates: the will to exertion is never at precisely the same 
strength. Internal and external factors, arising at one time out 
of a person’s feeling-nature or, at another, out of his physical 
and social environment, influence the strength of the motives 
impelling him to action. If consistent and continuous activity is 
desired, these motions must be reinforced by fresh stimuli, to 
which the term ‘‘incentives” is applied. Incentives may then * 
be defined as stimuli directed to awaken, maintain and strengthen 
the desire to attain a given end. 

In any cycle of activity the end pursued is the fundamental 
element. It governs the form of incentive and the vigour with 
which any necessary additional stimulus must be applied. The 
nature of the end sought, its own inherent attractiveness and 
the satisfaction obtained m its pursuit determine whether an 
incentive is necessary. If the end has ^alue in itself, it is pursued 
for its own sake and incentives are uncalled for. The miser 
needs no stimulus to cause him to say^ money and the artist 
little prompting to exercise his capacities. But industrial 
activity is an end of a different kind. It is not attractive in 
itself and it has failed to satisfy human personality. 
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These two defects are ma]^ problems in the field of personnel 
management. Round them discussion and thought have centred 
during several decades. Much of this is marked by an unhelpful 
nostalgia for by-gone days. The quahties which m the perspec- 
tive of social historf seem to have been a guarantee of satisfac- 
tion m work have belonged to an earlier period of industrial 
development or, if "present to-day, are associated with direct 
personal relationships. Man has moved from a simple economy 
to one of mechanism and large-scale manufacture, and from a 
primitive order of barter and production for use to one of wages, 
prices and profits. He cannot recover primal satisfactions by 
reversion to^ primit^e economy. The way is barred by the 
standard of life which these changes have made possible, and 
which has come to be the„ hall-mark of our civilization. To 
surrender this in the hope of greater satisfaction is to lose a 
great part of our cultural achievement, and to accept m its stead 
a civilization which would seem barbaric in contrast to the life 
we have known m the twentieth century. 

The alternative is to apply incentives different from those 
now operating, and by experiment to discover which is effective. 
The existing primary incentive as that of wages, but experience 
has shown that this is not adequate for the breadth and richne^ 
of human personality. ‘‘Man does not live by bread alone.’®' 
Other incentives, more in line with social principles and human 
psychology, have been used in experiments, and the results of 
these inquiries are available. This chapter is a statement and 
summary of the more important of these. 

2. The Creative Impulse 

In considering the subfect of incentives one must face the 
criticism that work in modern industry, in contrast with the 
era of craftsmapship, deadens the creative impulse. It is argued 
that men in easier days produced according to their own 
imagination. Having become masters of their job, they were 
freed from both instruction and imitation. Following out their 
innate impulses, they wrought in wood and stone, iron and 
copper, according to designs born of a free spirit. A delight in 
activity permeated their work and reflected itself in the beauty 
and individuahty still to be found in the instances of their 
craft which remain. 

Emphasis on such ^mples has led to the assertion that man 
possesses an instinc’^of workmanshjp. In the strict sense of 
the word, however, this cannot be maintained. There is no 
one impulse of this type, for all activity is creative or 
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expressive. Child and man delight in playing with things, pulling 
them apart for the pleasure of putting them together again, 
or adjusting and readjusting them for the joy of shaping some- 
thing new. The artist is the developed child, whose joy is in 
both the activity and the product. The scientist and the 
architect find expression through, the activity which constitutes 
tjheir normal work. These, however, are but outstanding and 
unqualified instances. If our analysis of activity be correct, the 
same characteristics will be found in business administration 
and in the processes of the workrooms. 

The difference, however, between the free, unfettered work 
of the craftsman and artist and that of the workman lies in the 
degree and quality of the creative activity. One is able to 
change and construct, the other may have to follow a routine 
path where change seldom occurs and where construction is at 
the will of another. This is the extreme case, and by reason 
thereof is not typical. What is more true is the assertion of 
Professor Dewey that ‘‘there is nothing in industrial produc- 
tion which of necessity excludes creative activity.” ^ In the 
higher ranks of business organization this is especially so. 
Work is there associated with power and authority. It mani- 
fests itself in change and construction, producing interest, joy 
and satisfaction. 

In the workroom there is less of these qualities. Modern 
production methods have removed the workman far from the 
final result of his labour. He cannot easily realize what con- 
tribution he has made, nor see in what direction he may in- 
fluence the product. He tends to abandon himself to the 
pressure of the mechanical flow around him, and to think and 
reflect less. The very impersonality of modern business organiza- 
tion strengthens this untoward tendency. Where there is 
personal touch and personal control, thought and reflection 
are prompted, but where control is through impersonal^ manage- 
ment, this dynamic is absent. 

Any cure of this malady needs to be applied within the 
workrooms, so that it may change the working environment. 
Only m the work itself can the remedy be found, by turning 
it from a tedious subject of routine into an incentive, not merely 
to more output, but also to more enjoyable and more stimulating 
effort. An interesting job can become an education. The hidden 
factors which could make it so may »)?e discovered by a 
co-operative inquiry in which the practical experience of the 

^ See J Dewey, Human Nature and ConduU, p. 143 

2 For a contmuation of this argument, see Chapter X, pp. 239-45. 
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workman is joined with the scientific, analytical methods of 
the management. 

3. The Value of Knowledge and Interest 

In every job there are certain qualities which are discoverable 
and measurable. The process of discovering these is an educa- 
tion. It gives the technician an idea of the contribution which 
the workman may make to industry; it supplies the workman 
with an opportunity to think and to control the quality of his 
own work. In this way an interest in the work is created, and 
the worker tends to become more co-operative than he would 
otherwise be. Standards of quality thus set up cultivate his 
sense of responsibility and are acceptable to him. They measure 
the nearness of his approach to ideal staildards of workmanship, 
and thus tend to bring back the sense of craftsmanship. 

(a) The Wolf Plan 

Demonstration of this mode of arousing interest is to be found 
in the work of Mr. Robert B. Wolf. Mr. Wolf, as a young man 
fresh from college, was appointed manager of a paper pulp mm 
in New Hampshire, U.S.A. He tells how he found the mill 
badly staffed technically, producing a product of poor quahty, 
and with a body of workers discontented because they were 
poorly paid. His first proposal to remedy this was to suggest 
the introduction of piece rates, with a view to. strengthening 
the ‘"pull” of their work upon the employees. When the owner 
objected on principle to piece rates, Mr. Wolf had either to 
close the mill or to find some other means of securing an improve- 
ment in quality. He decided to examine the elements which 
affected quality in the initial stage of the pressing of the pulp. 
He invited his men to help him, and succeeded in securing 
the co-operation of the trade union secretary, who was an 
experienced paper maker. 

Mr. Wolf started with the outstandmg factor of uniformity 
of weight, as being the chief element in quality. The trade ^ 
unionist, from practical experience, suggested a second factor, 
viz. the quantity of moisture left in the pulp. For a while, these 
two seemed to be the only factors that could be detected, but 
they were sufficient to arouse interest. Interest led to thought, 
and presently the men working on the process showed 
that greater uniformity in the raw material supplied to them 
would have a beneficial effect. This was only a suggestion, but 
chemists and engineers got to work and discovered a method 
of obtaining uniformity which, incidentally, yielded an increase 
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in output of 5 per cent without any additional cost in equipment. 
In the course of these investigations, the chemists lighted upon 
a fourth factor, the slowness or freeness with which the moisture 
evaporated from the pulp. Thus by a process of co-operative 
inquiry, a routine and mechanical job, acknowledged as one of 
Jftie most uninteresting and monbtonous, was found to contam 
four measurable factors, all under the control of active and 
interested workers. 

Having carried out the educational process of analysis and 
inquiry, Mr. Wolf had next to find how the results of the inquiry 
could be used m directing men. This was done by creating 
records, in chart form, to advise the men how they were pro- 
gressing, and to stimulate them to further effort. These records 
were of two kinds, individual progress charts which enabled 
the daily run of work to be visualized, and continuous progress 
charts which took account of such factors as quantity, quality 
and cost. Most of the records of individual progress were 
obtained on recording instruments. Steam pressure, which was 
a factor in one of these elements, was plotted on a graphic chart, 
which the men were taught to read. The rise, of temperature 
was obtained from a temperature recorder, which they had to 
be trained to watch, more often, at first, by demonstration that 
any departure from the standard led to a result which their 
own practical experience qualified them to pronounce as unsatis- 
factory. For each of these four elements a standard was obtained 
which was marked on the individual’s chart by 100. Departure 
from the standard, either by too much temperature or moisture, 
etc., or by too little, led to a grading less than 100, according 
to a scale which gave due weight to each factor. These individual 
records were combined into continuous progress records which 
gave a more definite impression of increasing mastery of the 
work and of the value of the better achievement. 

The way m which understanding grows and develops under 
.such handling can be seen in one of Mr. Wolfs experiences. In 
connection with the moisture test, the management determined 
that three minutes of low pressure was sufficient. They then 
supplied each man with a clock, instructing him to leave the 
low pressure on for that length of time. But it was soon clear 
that constant urging was necessary to focus the men’s attention 
on so short a time-period. There was a slight increase in the 
quality of the work, but this was attributable rather to the 
vigilance of the foreman than to the men. ’To stimulate interest, 
an instrument was designed to give a record of the time lost 
between successive pressing operations and of the actual 
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number of minutes the low pressure was kept on. On the basis 
of this, a daily record was posted of the relative efficiencies of 
the various men employed on this process. As a result, the 
average rose nearly 50 per cent, though some still remained 
low. To remedy this, it was realized that the foreman must 
give more detailed information as to what the instrument 
meant and how the efficiencies were obtamed. As an additional 
help, the instrument, which had been placed in a manager’s 
office, was put in the workroom for the men to follow. As a 
result, efficiencies rose without any further incentive being 
applied, until they were nearly double their original standard. 
The men appreciated being able to see the record of their work, 
and they now began to suggest other factors which, they 
thought, should be recorded, and these in turn led to improved 
processes. The progress records produced a spirit of emulation 
which led these operators to become almost equal in performance. 

In maintenance or construction work, where quantity and 
quahty are hard to measure, Mr. Wolf used cost records. Every 
maintenance foreman was given daily a detailed list of the 
prices of materials used on each job, a statement of the labour 
cost of the previous day, and the cost to date. Foremen and 
men thus became educated to the value of materials used, and 
of their own free will reduced the amount of material wasted. 
In three years there was an average drop m the worth of materials 
for each dollar spent in labour from $2.15 to $1.05. This great 
economy was not obtained by a bonus or any form of financial 
incentive, but solely from the desire withm the individual to 
be productive. 

Mr. Wolf IS sparing in his use of quantity records by them- 
selves. He thinks they are not deserving of the stress which 
modern industry lays upon them. He does not use piece or 
bonus methods of payment based on output quantities. He 
would put quality before quantity, and would use interest and 
pride m one’s work as the main incentive. He paid his men 
on time rates, which were adjusted periodically, the men thereby 
receiving a share in the increased efficiency which they had 
helped to establish. 

The results of this experiment were striking. The annual 
production of the mill increased two-and-a-half times, and was 
accompanied by an equal improvement in the quality of the 
pulp ; the workers no longer had to be driven, they had started 
thinking about their work. They welcomed change and insisted 
upon improvements. They became observant of factors which 
influenced quality, and thus developed the inquiring spirit. 
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They came to realize that they were conscious units in the 
organism; they were informed constantly of what they were 
accomplishing, and thus knew how they could most effectively 
“pull their weight” m the team. 

Mr. Wolf’s views, however, are as much a system of philosophy 
as a guide to practice. He contradicts the prevalent conception 
of industry as inevitably deadening and irresponsible. So far 
as appeal to standards of quality can produce better goods, 
the worker is a creative, self-activated being. Where industry 
fails to make this appeal, it does not cultivate such capacities, 
and they lie dormant. What is needed is a clear conception of 
the terms and conditions under which" a result such as Mr. 
Wolf’s can be repeated. These are the cultivation of interest 
and understanding by giving definite responsibility and by 
providing measures of progress.^ 

(6) Labour Battalions in British Army 

An interesting parallel to these views is found in the record 
of the organization of labour in the British Army in France 
1914-18.^ Here there was carried out “an elaborate experiment 
in the organization of labour where the economic motives were 
largely absent and their place had been taken by others.” 

Towards the end of that war labour battalions were formed 
to do the manual, and often unskilled, labour associated with 
military enterprises. Their employers were the technical ser- 
vices, such as the artillery commanders or the Admiralty. The 
men had to unload or load ammunition, lay a track for a gun- 
spur, or dig a series of trenches. Being soldiers, they were subject 
to military discipline, and their gang had a unity of purpose 
born of working for the common end of victory in the war. 
This made them ready to toil on under dangerous and difficult 
conditions. Nevertheless, they incurred the criticism that they 
did not work as hard as they would do under ordinary economic 
conditions except “where their imagination was stirred.” Lord 
Lindsay comments on this exception: “Men like to take an 
interest in their work. They like to know to what they are 
contributing. They like to be able to appreciate the work of 
their hands. They like to be in a position to know when their 

^ For a recent valuation of the Wolf philosophy, see Z. C Dickinson, author 
of Comp&nsaUng lndustr^al Bffort Writing under title of “American Trends m 
Industrial Incentives^’ {Occupational Psychology, Winter 1938) he said “One 
of the most promismg Imes of motivation is still that emphasized by Robert 
Wolf, VIZ prompt information to the worker of the quantity, quality and economy 
of the current output m whose production he is participatmg. ” (p 21 ) 

^ See A D. Lindsay (now Lord Lmdsay) in Economic Journal, March 1924, 
also as Appendix in Chistiamty and Economics 1033. 
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work IS good.” These generalizations are abundantly confirmed 
by the experience of workshop relations, and would be cordially 
accepted by Mr. Wolf. 

Despite the good points of the labour battalions, there werp 
grave defects in practice. The technical services tended to 
regard them very much as tools for the carrying out of necessary 
ancillary services. Little regard was paid to the team spirit. 
Small units were broken away from their companies, and the 
mixed company put together on to the same jobs. The gang 
thus formed was without social cohesion, and its morale was, 
in consequence, impaired. 

At a stage in the war, these labour battalions were transferred 
to the care of what was known as a labour directorate. Various 
steps were then taken to improve the position, and to get a 
greater amount of work from the men. The methods are of 
much significance to industry. 

1. The morale of the men was improved by keeping the 
companies together. The men felt and recognized that they 
were members of a team, and in consequence worked much 
better. 

2. Records of the work accomplished were kept and displayed, 
and efficient companies became proud of their achievements 
and of their special skill. 

3. Companies were given a definite job, and allowed to go 
back to camp when it was done. In this way the men were 
paid in leisure for extra exertion or for greater speed of 
execution. 

4. The technical services were induced to state what work 
they wanted done, the responsibility for the work and for 
contriving how most efficiently to do it being left with the 
labour company. In Lord Lindsay’s words: ‘‘The men were 
not living tools but men assigned a responsible task and given 
scope to do it.” 

The results were in line with those which Mr. Wolf obtained. 
Production was increased, and friction between the men and 
those directing them was removed. Monotonous routine was 
turned into an opportunity for “ thought, contrivance, initiative 
and experiment.” The men found scope for decision on matters 
they understood and passed from the category of “living tools” 
to that of co-operators. Their labour was used economically, 
and they were relatively happy in the new status of “partners 
in production.” 
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(c) A New Zealand Parallel 

An instance of the same type of incentive as Robert B. Wolf 
used has come to us recently from New Zealand.^ In a small 
township in the South Island of New Zealand there is a factory 
manufacturing lactose, a chemical product involving several 
complicated and delicate processes. The job calls for care, 
intelligence and discrimination, but not for the exercise of 
craftsmanship. The men employed therein are unskilled 
labourers, and none of them has had any long acquaintance 
with the process. 

Through a works committee these men were given a great 
deal of information. They were told by the works chemist of 
technical difficulties, how yields had turned out, and why certain 
changes m procedure had to be made. Expressed in general 
terms, the men in this factory were not only taken into the 
confidence of the management, but given information which 
would be an incentive in every turn and movement of their 
daily work. At the annual general meeting of the whole works 
the men had the opportunity of hearing a review of the season^s 
trade from the four most important executives of the company : 
the managing director, the works manager, the works chemist, 
and the works engineer. 

While the account of this experiment lays stress on other 
factors, it still remains true that its success is due to the willing- 
ness of the management to give the workers a large amount of 
information. The results are expressed m the same terms as 
those used by Robert B. Wolf. The men took a definite pride 
in their work. They came to understand the technical problems 
of the business and to take their part in solving them. Their 
willingness, intelligence and skill were thrown into the partner- 
ship. The experiment, in the view of the observer, "‘goes to 
show to what an extent some of the spirit of craftsmanship can 
be recaptured on somewhat unpromising work when the right 
atmosphere is provided.”^ 

{d) An Illustration erom the Cocoa Works, York 

A similar result occurred in the author’s experience in some 
researches carried out at the Cocoa Works, York.® A large 

^ “Industrial Relations m a New Zealand Factory,” by L S. Heamshaw, 
OccupaUonal Psychology ^ January 1944 2 ^ P 

® These researches are described, and some material analysed, in Hall and 
Locke, IncenUves and Contentment. Since the book is out of print, certam relevant 
material is incorporated m this and other chapters, but a proportion of hitherto 
unpublished matter, of which the section which follows is an instance, has 
been used 
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section of workers, consisting mainly of junior girls and senior 
women, were paid upon a group bonus, the basis of calculation 
being determined by time study. The group consisted of all 
workers engaged upon a series of machines. These machines 
ran at varying speeds and were processing different sweets, 
though the process was technically the same. There was no 
great continuity in the “runs” of these sweets, so that little 
extra speed could be obtained by repetition. Further, when- 
ever breakdowns occurred in the mechanical equipment, the 
employees were diverted to other jobs, done by hand and paid 
on individual rates. 

For many reasons, most of which, when investigated,^ proved 
to be of a psychological nature and unrelated to the wage 
system, the workers became discontented and fastened upon a 
small declme in piece earnings as the reason for dissatisfaction. 
To remove this grievance it was necessary — 

{a) to explain the system of calculation to every interested 
worker ; 

(6) to remove any justifiable source of grievance in the 
running of mechanical equipment ; 

(c) to provide forms on which there could be registered 
every hindrance, delay or stoppage, these records to be filled 
up as the hindrance occurred, and to remain m the workroom 
under the eyes of the workers during the whole day ; 

(d) more positively, to post on blackboards the output 
expected hourly on each of these machines, and to provide 
the complementary information, viz. the output actually 
given. 

The explanations were made with great care and in detail to 
small groups of workers ; every element in the time study was 
explained and every factor affecting output examined. The 
girls were asked to say candidly what irritated or disturbed 
them in the day’s work, and these matters were examined with 
them, and all possible disturbance removed. Mechanical stop- 
pages remained inevitable, but the operator of each machine 
was asked to fill up a “log” attached to her machine. On it 
she put the cause of the delay or stoppage and the length of 
time involved. The blackboards were hung in the workroom in 
sight of all workers. Comparison between actual and expected 
output enabled the workers to mquire the cause of any decline, 
or to experience the satisfaction of having reached bogey. This 

1 For another aspect of this investigation, see Chapter IX, pp 212-5. 
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use of blackboards was so successful that it was extended 
throughout the factory. 

An amusing variation upon this method of supplying informa- 
tion arose spontaneously m a department where in the day-time 
women ran the machines, but where youths ran them at night. 
These youths were the dancing companions, and in many cases 
the sweethearts, of the girls, and both were interested in com- 
paring the outputs which the respective machine teams of four 
could obtam. The youths, therefore, registered their output 
upon the blackboard hour by hour; the girls responded with 
theirs. Invariably, the youths slightly outdistanced the girls. 
This method is now adopted in many factories, but when it 
was instituted at York it was novel in the sense that trade 
unions disliked such methods, characterizing them as “slave- 
driving.^’ Its significance is that it was a source of information 
rather than a target. 

4. Strength of the Financial Incentive 

It will always be a moot question whether the financial 
incentive is not supreme. Mr. Wolf thought lightly of it. Lord 
Lindsay reports an experiment in circumstances where the 
stimulus of a money reward was absent, but where other 
incentives achieved good results. It is conceivable, however, that 
in certain circumstances, the financial incentive is so strong that 
others, no matter how weighty and important in themselves, have 
little influence. An endeavour to apply Wolfs methods to certain 
sections of girl workers at the Cocoa Works, York, convinced 
the investigators that this was so.^ The workers concerned had 
previously been paid on piece rates which, by agreement with 
the trade unions, were set to yield at least 25 per cent above 
standard time rates to workers of average ability. 

To conform with the conditions laid down by Mr. R. B. Wolf, 
it was necessary to change the method of payment to one of a 
flat time rate. This procedure was likely in itself to have two 
important results. An alteration in long-established practice is 
inevitably disturbing. Secondly, time rates have not the same 
incentive quality as piece rates, being associated with a lower 
rate of effort. 

^ This study was made over a period of eighteen months and concerned the 
day -by-day work m their own workroom, of some 160 girls. The mvestigation, 
which preceded those reported m Incentives and Contentment, was under the 
general direction of Mr B S Rowntree , IVIr R B Wolf was consulted, and on 
one occasion visited York. The routme research was carried out and the results 
investigated imder the guidance of a committee, of which the author, as Labour 
Manager, was chairman. The mvestigator was Mr A M McGill This is hitherto 
unpublished material 
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With these deductions from experience confronting them, the 
investigators gave great care to the justice and fairness of their 
wage arrangements. They based the flat time rate on the 
previous quarter’s piece-work earnings, fixing it so that no girl 
m any one of the small sections of six workers was paid less 
than she had previously earned. In practice, this meant that 
each received not less than the “ average ” of the fastest piece- 
worker in her section. All girls were informed of the policy 
followed in fixing their remuneration, whilst its adequacy was 
discussed frequently m interviews and measurements. The wage 
figure was adjusted at the end of every twelve weeks according 
to the rating to be described later. 

Next, the idea was followed of discovering those qualities in * 
the process of manufacture which would hold the attention of 
the workers and w’ould lead to a better product. Output 
standards from the period before the experiment constituted 
the first measure. Standards of weight w^ere in existence and 
nearness to these standards became the second rateable test. The 
quantity of sweets not up to standard in all respects (sometimes 
known in other industries as ‘‘seconds” or “waste”) was a 
well-understood measure of workmanship, and was as quickly 
accepted for rating. Three other measures, technical in nature, 
but well-understood and capable of being expressed in percen- 
tages, were added. Each day every girl was rated on these six 
points; the results were shown to each of them individually, 
both in figures and in chart form, and later were posted in the 
workroom. The interview at which the daily records w^ere shown 
was made the occasion for getting the w^orkers’ views on any 
point connected with the workroom situation of the previous day. 

The results of the experiment had nothing like the definiteness 
of those obtained by Mr. Wolf. The w^orkers undoubtedly 
obtained a fuller and more comprehensive knowledge of what 
would lead to a better product. They came to realize more 
clearly that theirs was the responsibility for ensuring that the 
goods they produced ^vere goods of quality, as measured by the 
characteristics on which they had been rated. There follo^ved 
a slight increase in output and a slight decrease in goods that 
were not perfect. 

The negative results of the experiment were just as significant. 
In substance, the arrangements were not liked, the criticism 
of the workers being directed to the use of the flat rate of 
payment, the ranking of the workers and the use of charts. 

There was a decided preference for piece rates, ^ only one 

^ Cf Industrial Health Research Board Report No 69, for a similar view. 
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small section indicating a liking for the flat rate. Occasionally 
piece rates were described as more interesting than the alter- 
native, but two more important reasons for the preference were 
expressed again and again. 

1. There was a greater sense of security in the piece-rate 
system , earnings and effort were equated more satisfactorily, so 
that the management would have less reason for complaint. 

2. The workers expected that the management would insist 
on getting full output for the flat rate and would drive them; 
in the piece-rate system employees worked no faster than they 
had the will to do. 

Women did not object to the daily ranking of workers, except 
in one section, where the objection was rather to the publication 
of actual efficiencies. Juvenile workers often competed with 
each other to obtain higher place m the ranking. More serious 
opposition came from a small group of men who refused to 
co-operate in a trial of the Wolf method. They feared that their 
position in the daily tables of output and quality would be taken 
into account if reduction of staff had to be considered. Since 
the experiment was made when a certain measure of short-time 
was ima voidable in the factory, this obj‘ection was regarded as 
weighty enough to justify its acceptance by the management. 

Charts were on the whole disliked, and therefore not appre- 
ciated. In the section where, however, the flat rate system of 
payment was acceptable, the charts were welcomed and output 
rose slightly above that of a control group. It was not possible 
in any case to discover a causal connection between any such 
increase, either m output or in contentment, and the use of 
the Wolf system. 

The general conclusion drawn from this experiment was that 
the piece-rate system in the circumstances and conditions 
prevailing at the time of the experiment did act as an incentive, 
and that these women workers were prepared to work harder 
for more money. Their effort, however, stopped at the level 
which each considered to be her maximum, when due account 
is taken of fatigue and of the limit of powers of endurance. 
Any extra money earned would, they asserted, be gained by 

sweating” and, m their own phrase, ‘'would not be worth 
while.” In a wider experience it was found that women do 
work harder at certain times, such as just before the annual 
holiday and before leaving to get married. Here money has a 
special object, and the period during which they put forth the 
extra effort is limited, but unless there is some such special 
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incentive women w^ere not prepared to go beyond what they 
regarded as a normal rate of activity. 

The financial incentive cannot be disregarded m ordinary 
industrial life. An ingrained practice of w'orking for wages, and 
especially for piece rates, does not easily yield to an innovation, 
the effect of which will be to reduce the amount of wages 
earned. A relative degree of freedom, a certain measure of 
secm-ity, "and the personal feeling of being able to equate effort 
with standards of efficiency varying within self-chosen limits, 
are all important attributes of the piece-rate system. A sophisti- 
cated industrial group will lay much stress on the form of wage 
incentive. 

This conclusion, however, does not invalidate the conclusions 
established in the paper pulp mills in New Hampshire and 
among the labour battalions m France. Men and W’omen can 
work better with understanding and interest to prompt them. 
Their native personality makes them wish to work somewhat 
in their own W’^ay, to have a voice in fixing their rates of pay, 
to see some purpose m their daily work, and to understand what 
factors assist or impede them. They have abilities and skill 
which do not find full expression in normal production. Their 
criticisms of what is happening, based as they are on experience, 
cannot be dismissed in advance as not worth attention. Despite 
all its defects, industry has not deadened its wrorkers. Their 
record of activity during the recent war, especially in the Dunkirk 
period, is proof of this. 

In the analysis of these illustrations it has become clear that 
the idea of participation is a powerful incentive. But if this 
incentive is to become effective, its implications must be under- 
stood and brought to light. What is in the minds of the workers 
is only vaguely apprehended by even the most open-minded of 
managers, who rely either on their own intmtion, if they have 
come into the business ‘‘from above,” or on their own out-of-date 
experience, if they have come through the ranks. They may 
supplement these sources of mformation by turning to their 
foremen or shop stewards, but seldom obtain the whole truth. 

What individual workers feel and think is a larger, and yet 
more detailed, matter. The truth on this vital question can 
only be discovered if industry will experiment with a variety 
of incentives. But managers are usually afraid of an ex- 
periment of this order. It would be a nuisance, an uncertainty 
and an additional cost. These objections lose sight of the fact 
that science and knowledge advance largely upon the results 
of experiments carried out with scientific care, recorded with 
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caution and moderation, and published for the world to study 
and follow out. 

5. Experiments in Freedom 
{a) Western Electric Company 

Much honour is, therefore, due to the Western Electric Co., 
of Hawthorne, Chicago, which earned out certain researches 
over a period of five years, the results of which are discussed 
in a series of publications.^ 

The reason for these researches was a desire “ to know more 
about our workers,” as one of the company’s leading executives 
jphrased it. Much that is of importance was discovered, but at 
this point results connected with the releasing of extra energy 
and effort alone will be considered. 

The experiment in question was to segregate five skilled 
women in a special test room. Their work was unaltered from 
that which they had previously carried out, but the general 
conditions were different. The girls were informed at the begin- 
ning, of the nature and purpose of the experiment, which was 
explained as promoting the satisfaction of the employee while 
securing effective work. They were asked to co-operate and to 
work with a good will, without forcing output m any way. Any 
changes which were an extension or adaptation of the experi- 
ment would be designed m collaboration with them. They 
retained the group piece rate which they had previously shared 
with 100 girls, though now the group was much smaller. 

It is important to note how the girls translated the injunction 
not to force output. ‘‘ We were told to work like we felt and we 
did.” Further, they soon realized that they were collaborators 
with the company in an experiment, and they took a keen 
interest m their own progress. The supervisor became their 
friend and colleague, with the result that a new attitude was 
created towards supervision. Conversation with him and with 
each other arose as a natural result of this freedom. Before long 
it became clear that they were taking over from the supervisor 
their own internal discipline. 

The results in output were striking. Starting with an average 
output per hour for the whole group of 50 units of production, 
they raised this figure beyond 60 m the course of the second 

^ See T N Whitehead, Leadersh%p %n a Fr&e Society, Harvard University Press, 
1936, T N Whitehead, The Industrial Worker, Oxford University Press, 1938, 
Roethlisberger and Dickson, Management and the Worker, Harvard University 
Press, 1939, Roethlisberger, Management and the Worker, Harvard University 
Press, 1943 Elton Mayo Social Piohlems of an Industrial Civilization Harvard 
University Press, 1943 
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year and subsequently to over 70, a rate which was maintained 
for at least three years. This cannot be explained as the result 
of practice, for these were highly-skilled and experienced girls, 
whose output on precisely the same class of work had reached 
a steady level before the experiment. Nor can it be ascribed 
to conscious effort, for they were workmg ‘‘like we feel.” It 
can only be called their involuntary response to a work-situation 
m which the following points were significant. 

1. The freedom to work as they liked tended to break down 
the suspicion which even in the happiest and best factories 
exists between management and workers. As the employees 
realized that this freedom was real, their involuntary inhibitions ^ 
were removed. 

2. The workers were assisting in an experiment which they 
found to be interesting and which secured their full approval. 
They were consulted by the management, and in this way were 
induced to bring their own knowledge to the problem. Their 
status was increased, for instead of bemg factory hands, 
they became partners in an experiment which they were 
convinced might mean a great deal to workers and executives 
everywhere. 

8. Their supervisors, with a view to keeping their co-operation, 
followed up and expanded any suggestions from them. This 
quickened self-respect and reinforced their powers of initiative. 

4. The typical supervisory methods were found to be incom- 
patible with full co-operation. The supervisor’s main interest 
is in production. Co-operation was won through the test-room 
observer, who became a member of the working group, so far as 
social interests were concerned. 

5. The small group developed a social activity of its own. A 
community of interest grew up both within the workroom and 
outside of it. Next, the internal discipline of the room was 
taken over by the group, one of whom became the leader m both 
opinion and effort. These social relationships revealed the extent 
to which feelings and attitudes affect work performance. Such 
matters as the placing of two girls side by side or altering their 
seating position was found to affect their output. 

(Z») Unemployed Welsh Miners 

In contrast to this experiment in freedom is the report of a 
study made of incentives which operated m the case of a number 
of unemployed miners in the early months of 1988.^ These 

^ See “Incentives to Work, a Study of Unemployed Adults in Special 
Situation,*’ by Miss Marie Jahoda, Occtipationcd Fsychhlogy, January, 1942 
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miners to deter them from usmg the opportunities provided by 
the scheme. The older men who saw little chance of a return to 
full wages were more satisfied. The younger men “felt frustrated ” ; 
the scheme could not help them to a reasonable standard of hvmg. 

The absence of economic pressure was noticeable to men who 
had been under it and had worked along orgamzed hnes. The 
result, as m the case of the labour battalions in France before 
they were given some positive incentives, was that the intensity 
of the work of one-half of the men fell below normal industrial 
standards. Other “ decentives ” also operated upon the members. 
Some of them were skilled men in their own trades, whom the 
necessities of the situation compelled to work alongside men 
completely unskilled. It was to be expected that the skilled 
men on their own craft showed pride in their s kill and zeal in 
their work. But the contrast between them and the unskilled 
in the amount of output given, and m the quahty of work done, 
was too great for the happiness of the team. Only in the case of 
the boot repairers was the situation different. Their work was 
related to care for the health of the children of their fellows and 
the sense of a common social purpose made them a happy and 
efficient team. 

This experiment in social living might have been expected 
to succeed, and to have revealed some of the more idealistic 
qualities in human nature. It was an effort at greater neigh- 
bourlmess. It showed the way to co-operation through team- 
work. It offered an opportunity to escape from the boredom of 
unemployment by work that rendered a tangible and appreciable 
increase in purchasing power. The extent to which it failed is 
explained by the following facts. 

1. It did not tie up with modern mdustrial practices (especially 
in the matter of wages and effort) which were yet powerful in 
the minds of the members. 

2. The return it offered was not adequate to satisfy the sense 
of what was “worth-while,” especially in the case of the younger 
men who hoped for a better industrial future. 

3. It was not a scheme m which the participants had a voice 
and a decision. “ It had been brought to them by outsiders and 
had not originated among themselves.” To this fact Miss Jahoda 
ascribes their failure to imderstand it, and passes the following 
judgment upon its incentive value: “Their hesitant attitude 
towards it and the conflicts that it provoked prevented them 
from allowmg such an idealistic mcentive to overcome their 
disinclination to work.” ^ 


^ Idem, p. 27. 
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6. Incentives and Contentment 

A comparison with the results achieved at the Western Electric 
Co. IS to be found in the report of researches carried on simul- 
taneously at the Cocoa Works, York, without any knowledge 
of the other inquiries. The aim of the York investigators was 
to discover how to develop more fully the sense of co-operation 
between the company and its employees by findmg the chief 
factors influencing the attitude of the workers to their jobs and 
the chief incentives to work.^ 

Of the factors found to be significant, the one previously 
least appreciated was the satisfaction which men and women 
found m work. This attitude was described by the investigator 
as a ‘‘sense of fulfilment and of importance.” Among a group 
of eighty girls whose job was to fashion boxes from cardboard, 
coloured paper, braid, foil, and such accessories as buttons and 
studs, the work was clearly enjoyed for its own sake. It is a 
corollary of this attitude that these girls showed less interest m 
their money wage than those in other departments of the 
factory. Their work demanded a fairly high standard of con- 
structive ability; they were working with materials which 
appealed to their love of beauty with the result that the wage 
to be earned became of less importance. The same attitude was 
found among girls who made chocolates by hand. Pride in their 
skill was quite strong among them. One of them, who had been 
promoted to an important executive position, welcomed any 
exigency that allowed her, even momentarily, to take up the 
work again. 

Though, in general, the machine worker did not share this 
attitude to work, a substitute satisfaction was found in increasing 
and maintaining the output of the machine. To maintain smooth 
running with few breakdowns and with the minimum amount of 
spoiled work, gave considerable satisfaction. 

Another important factor was the way in which the working 
team was made up. Usually the chief concern of the foreman 
is to choose a team on the basis of productive efficiency, as he 
knows it. He may be entirely ignorant of long-standing dislikes 
between individuals or, if he knows of them, may decide to 
Ignore them. In consequence, there is a probability that workers 
who are antagonistic one to the other may find themselves side 
by side, in which event bickermg and quarrelling will reduce 
both efficiency and contentment. 

In one case, the inquiry showed that the management was 


^ See Hall and Locke, op. ctt , pp. 52-91. 
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treating as a single unit a total of workers so great as to make 
effective co-operation difficult. The capacity of resistance to 
reasoned argument which this group of men and women showed 
led to a suggestion from the investigator that the various sections 
of the team should elect a representative, that these ten or twelve 
representatives should meet their manager, and should take the 
report of the discussion back to their respective sections. This 
procedure was a distinct factor in brmging about the co-operation 
that was eventually estabUshed, and in restoring morale. 

The influence of supervision was found to be great. It was, 
next to wages, the most forceful element in creatmg content- 
ment and maintaining the level and consistency of production. 
The individual foremen and forewomen who were able to bring 
about this result differed in temperament, age, training, and 
the outward methods of enforcing discipline, but they were 
alike in the regard in which they were held in their sections, 
and in the similarity of the methods they adopted in securing 
co-operation. They tried to carry out the policy of the company 
with understanding and sympathy, looking upon themselves and 
the workers as two necessary and important parts of the organiza- 
tion which must be fitted together to make a successful team. 

The importance of status was also made clearer. Respect for 
a superior, on the one hand, and the wdsh to be recognized 
as superior, on the other, were found to be powerful drives. 
An employee could win this recognition either by evidence that 
he knew his job well or by the rate of his earnings. Having 
won this standing he would expect to have his advice sought, 
in connection wdth any new job, by the foreman or by his fellows, 
and was proud to be able to show how technical difficulties 
could be overcome. 

Conclusion 

The researches and experiments described in this chapter are 
of significance, and throw light upon the incentives which 
prompt men and women in industry. They do not substantiate 
the view that man is necessarily condemned in modern industry 
to dullness, suspicion, and the atrophy of his creative impulses. 
Conditions have been revealed through the fulfilment of which 
he can become an inteUigent and, it may be, a willing co-operator. 

These may be formulated as follows. 

1. The work must seem “worth-while,’’ and be one in which 
there can be personal satisfaction. Many of the unemployed 
miners in Wales had no heart to work because they saw nothing 
in their work that helped them along the road they wanted to 
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pursue ; certain of the skilled men among them found no cause 
for pride in working on jobs to which they were unaccustomed, or 
with men who had no qualifications. They felt the difference 
between ‘‘made work’’ and a real ]ob that had its value in 
industrial society. On the other hand, some of the workers 
in the Rowntree factory found satisfaction in what they were 
doing, even to the extent of allowing the financial incentive 
to take second place. 

2. Work will appear to be more “worth-while” if the workers 
are able to co-operate to some degree. The labour battalions 
in France were originally httle better than tools of the technical 
commanders who supplied them with jobs, but when they passed 
under what might be called personnel management they became 
“ partners in production.” The Welsh miners were apathetic 
for many reasons, one of the most important of which was 
that the scheme “had been brought to them by outsiders and 
had not originated among themselves.” On the other hand, 
Mr. Robert B. Wolf invited the co-operation of his employees 
m finding elements of quality, and his practice was followed 
in the Rowntree application of his methods, and in the recent 
New Zealand parallel. Mr Wolf found that in this way his 
men became active and interested. The Western Electric Co. 
explained their purpose and each modification in the series 
of experiments, and secured the approval of the team, who 
gladly co-operated. The second senes of Rowntree researches, 
if studied m full, and the experiment reported from New Zealand, 
confirm the value of a regular practice of consultation. 

3. Co-operation demands knowledge. Lord Lindsay, writing 
of his labour battalions, tells how he displayed records which 
became grounds for a true spirit of pride. Mr. Wolf used charts 
as a part of his working methods, so that the elements of the 
job could be converted into tools for the control of quality. 
His charts and diagrams gave his men a sense of mastery of 
their job, as a result of which they became inquiring, observant, 
and open to new facts and ideas. In both the Rowntree 
researches and m New Zealand, information was supplied fully 
and freely, with the result that quality was improved and 
satisfaction achieved. 

4. In three of these cases, greater freedom was specifically 
allowed. The labour battalions were given freedom to get their 
task done, and were allowed to use the time thus saved in 
increased leisure. The girls in the assembly test room at the 
Western Electric were free to work as they felt. This freedom had 
two important consequences. There was no decline m quantity 
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produced; on the contrary, the girls’ output rose. Secondly, 
happier relations with the management became possible. On 
the other hand, the Welsh miners had an even greater degree of 
freedom, but it became only the freedom to refuse to co-operate, 
a negative boon. 

5. The quality of the supervision in the workroom matters 
greatly. This was brought out both at York and in the Western 
Electric researches. In the latter it became clear that the 
ordinary type of supervision was inadequate. The better type 
was one that, after seeking the collaboration of the workers, 
followed up their suggestions ; in fact, it was necessary for the 
supervisor to become one of the working team. At York no 
foreman is appointed except after consultation with repre- 
sentatives of the workers and of the other foremen. Men of 
this type regard their fellows as much more than living tools. 

6. The financial incentive remains a powerful factor in indus- 
trial life. The expectation of a rew’ard that is linked up with 
social standing and social purposes cannot be denied. 

7. These social attitudes affect work more than is at present 
realized. Lord Lindsay found a poor morale among men vho 
had been separated from their workmates When he put them 
together again, the team spirit awoke. The scheme on which 
the Welsh miners were at work achieved such success as it did 
because of its appeal to social responsibilities, and because it 
met a social need. Unemployed men suffer more than their 
employed fellows from the disease of boredom, to which the 
opportunity of social intercourse and of working in a com- 
munity IS a powerful antidote. In the Rowntree workrooms 
it was found that men and women desired to win industrial 
and social ranking within their group. The hope of promotion 
was discovered m a minority of the responsible and potential 
leaders. The Western Electric researches are a revelation of the 
extent to which morale is affected by the sentiments and attitudes 
which arise and manifest themselves within the group. 

There are probably two outstanding lessons which this analysis 
reveals. In the first place, there is no one incentive in industry. 
Work IS too vitally connected with personality on the one hand, 
and with social relationships on the other for its motivation to 
be single. Secondly, a much greater msight into industry can 
be obtained by fuller study and an increasing knowledge of the 
social relations to be found therein, and b^y a better under- 
standing of the sentiments, attitudes, and feelings of our fellow 
employees. The efficient personnel managers of the future may 
weU be, m large part, practising social psychologists. 



CHAPTEE. IX 

WORK AND ITS PSYCHOLOGY 

1. Introduction 

Even though, by incentives such as those described in the 
preceding chapter, an adequate response may have been 
obtained from industrial workers, and they may have found 
some satisfaction m giving it, two perplexing facts still face the 
personnel manager. No matter how great the social value of 
work, it IS attended by discomforts, and even though it is itself 
reasonably attractive, factors outside it may produce dissatis- 
faction. The discomforts arise primarily from the nature of the 
work Itself, or from the environment ; the dissatisfaction exists 
largely by reason of factors peculiar to the individual or to 
his circumstances. Work which is heavy or repetitive will have 
direct physical effects, partly muscular, partly nervous in nature 
This is not a new situation m the history of mankind, and the 
effects are, in the mam, removable by an adequate amoimt of 
relief and rest. 

More difficult, however, is the dissatisfaction which is peculiar 
to the individual. His temperamental or, it may be, his intellec- 
tual characteristics, or the pleasures or anxieties of his domestic 
or industrial life, may make certain activities irksome, though 
different temperaments may become oblivious to what others 
would regard as discomfort. The working environment may 
combine with these characteristics to increase dissatisfaction; 
ugly and dirty physical surroundings may become the burden 
of complaints which spring in reality from failure to find satisfac- 
tion in work; a noisy, mechanical environment may produce 
anxiety and apprehension, and thus accentuate this dissatis- 
faction. A careful study of work and its psychology must 
include, therefore, the environment, any discomfort inherent 
in work, and those individual reactions in which dissatisfaction 
finds its basis and support. 

The remedies suggested for such an unsatisfactory industrial 
situation have received much consideration m the literature of 
industrial psychology, and to a review of these this chapter 
will be devoted. 

2. The Working Environment 
{ a ) The Physical Environment 

The physical environment of the workshop is far too often 
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Ugly and unattractive. In coal mines and in many textile and 
engineering establishments, working conditions, both mside and 
outside, are below the level of comfort and cleanimess natural 
to man m civilized countries. This position is made worse, 
in a significant minority of instances, by the fact that the 
buildings in which work is earned on are not only ugly, noisy, 
and ill-hghted, but reveal absence of plan, having often been 
thrown together without proper regard to orderly arrangement 
or possible extension. 

The influence of an ugly physical environment is primarily 
subconscious. Far too seldom do manual workers protest 
against the dirt, discomfort, and noise of work. More often 
complaint comes from the onlooker with sensitive feelmgs 
untarnished and unannealed by contact with the rigours of 
the workroom. Generations of habit and layers of custom have 
gone towards producing the prevailing apathy. 

Nevertheless, there is, at least, an unconscious aversion to 
such conditions. Self-respecting workers like neither dirt, noise 
nor confusion. They have come to accept them as inevitable, 
but would gladly see them removed. If washing facihties, 
and even baths, are provided, they will use them. If lockers 
are available where they can put away safely their street 
clothes and shoes, they will tend to come to work in their 
better clothes, wearing older garments for the workrooms. 
Honest self-respect leads them to prefer to go home in clean 
garments. 

Experience has shown that it is not futile to tidy up the 
workrooms. Cleanliness and order have a contribution to make 
to production. Beautiful surroundings increase satisfaction in 
work. Tastefully decorated walls, plants and flowers placed 
here and there, pictures, where they can be hung, porcelain 
washing and drinking places, adequate windows, and good 
hghting take away the institutional effect too often characteristic 
of many factories. 

The physical environment of factories will not be redeemed 
from the taint of ugliness until a new style of architecture, both 
internal and external, is adopted. Utilitarian purposes do not 
preclude artistic designs. This has been proved m house archi- 
tecture, but the same principle has not been widely adopted 
in the case of factories. Most of those responsible in the past 
for these buildings failed to secure even external beauty. 
Where trading estates were deliberately laid out in compara- 
tively recent times, no adequate consideration was given to this 
matter. To attain it, an open area of surrounding land should 
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be set out in lawns with trees and flowers, whilst shrubs and 
climbing plants should be trained up the outside walls of the 
factory. 

If this physical environment be considered psychologically 
by a far-sighted management, the advantage of beautifying 
buildings will become apparent. The attitudes of the employees, 
their sense of self-respect, and their standards of what is fitting 
and beautiful, will be affected by the daily contact. If at the 
same time the factory is so constructed internally that jobs pass 
from place to place in a smoothly-planned succession, the 
workers will gam both a sense of order reaching almost to the 
level of the concept of causality, and an appreciation of the 
relationship of one process group to another. In this apprecia- 
tion lies part of the foundations of co-operation as an industrial 
principle. 

(6) The Mechanical Environment 

The mechanical environment comprises the machines upon 
which workers are employed and the processes connected there- 
with. Many of these machines are delicate and intricate, while 
those which are massive m type reveal, though in a different 
way, the same wonders of invention characteristic of modern 
machinery. They show a high degree of orderly arrangement, one 
process following another in due succession, as the product is 
built up stage by stage. In assembly work orderly succession 
becomes a principle. The automatic or semi-automatic machine, 
attended by a small team of workers, performs with rhythmic 
regularity the movements which those workers and others 
previously carried out with all the irregularity characteristic 
of human diversity. The huge press employed to stamp steel 
into desired shapes does so with an exactitude and a finish far 
surpassing the powers of the single individual. 

Mechanical contrivances like these bring a sense of order and 
precision into the workroom environment. They demand alert- 
ness of attention and adaptability of mind. They are obviously 
beyond the power of the normal individual to understand, 
requiring a skilled craftsman to attend them and thus confirming 
in the mind of the worker the value and the need of the expert. 
The ‘“^minding’’ of a machine, i.e. taking charge of it and using 
it to produce, is one of the jobs which men and women prize 
because of the sense it gives to them of sharing in the expert’s 
skill. Such minders ” are supervisors, not of their fellows, but 
of one of the effective productive units. To call them machine 
supervisors would be more accurate and more in accord with 
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the prestige of their job. It cannot, however, be denied that 
workers dislike and dread the machine. Their dislike, where 
it is manifest, may be ascribed to practical causes, such as noise, 
speed and the strain on the attention which it demands. It 
does not seem to be easy to reduce noise where one is concerned 
with metallic substances. The strain on the attention is the 
corollary of speed and risk. The machine works quickly and, 
in addition, with a regularity alien to the nature of attention, 
which IS intermittent and discursive. 

Fear of the machine is based upon certain results which have 
historical associations. It is arguable that there is little justifica- 
tion for this fear.^ Taking a long view, mechanization is for 
the general benefit of society. It eases the physical strain of 
work and puts an increased quantity of goods and services 
at the disposal of consumers at reduced prices. It gives 
opportunity of employment to different and greatly diversified 
occupational classes. But on the short view it is a disturbing 
factor. Altered designs in mechanical trades where the changes 
involve a time-lag for re-tooling, or increased production in 
industries where consuming power, whether on the home or 
in the export market, is not adequate to take up the surplus, 
tend to be associated with increased unemployment. Until an 
adequate measure of security can be assured, the mechanical 
environment, though intrinsically attractive in an age of inven- 
tions, will carry an undertone of anxiety. 

(o) The Environment of the Organization 

A well-planned organization has something attractive about 
it. The system and order which characterize it, the attention 
paid to every item of cost, and to such factors as waste and 
inefficiency, are stimulating. Intelligent men and women m such 
circumstances come to appreciate, and to demand order. They 
learn the relation between planning on the one hand and the 
efficiency towards which it is directed on the other. They grow 
to understand how the instructions and procedures of the 
workroom are the necessary means towards this end, and the 
dead letter thus becomes alive and adaptable. 

But everything depends on the spirit which pervades the 
organization. This is no product of efficiency, but an emanation 
from the men and women in positions of responsibility. Unless 
they contribute human understanding, the organization will, by 

^ See A. Barratt Brown, The Machine and the Worker, p 166 “There is a 
tendency to ascribe to mechanization miempioyment that is actually caused by 
other factors.” See same page, citation from Professor P. Sargent Florence. 
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reason of its impersonality, be nothing but a system and its 
actions will be true to character.^ 

3. Fatigue 

For three decades personnel managers have been concerned 
with the connection between fatigue and efficiency. During 
this period many investigators have studied with scientific 
care the relations between the human mechanism as it functions, 
and the output which is given in prevailing conditions. Inquiries 
on the subject having begun early in the war of 1914-18, when 
the normal working week had been greatly lengthened, the first 
subject taken for study was that which is broadly designated 
as ‘‘fatigue.” The outstanding proof of this scientific interest 
was the formation under Government auspices of a research 
bureau which was known as the “Industrial Fatigue Research 
Board.” 

The approach rested on the twofold basis of the presence of 
fatigue as an inevitable accompaniment of long-continued 
muscular activity, and the assumption that this was a simple 
element to be removed if appropriate remedies were applied. 
The task the investigator set himself was to find means of 
measuring the element and of proposing remedies. Though 
valuable researches were carried out to this end, their most 
important result has been a different conception of the main 
subject. The best demonstration of this change of viewpomt 
is the alteration made in 1930 in the name of the research 
board from whose title the word fatigue has been dropped, with 
the result that it is now called the Industrial Health Research 
Board. 

(a) Fatigue-Types 

The pertinent question, therefore, is: What is fatigue? The 
ordinary layman knows it to be at least a subjective reality. 
It IS real in his experience, and he can distinguish it from other 
mental states, such as boredom. The physiologist shows that 
it IS an accompaniment of muscular activity. The psychologist 
knows it as one of the manifestations of certain nervous states, 
whilst the industrial psychologist has accumulated a large 
number of important studies of men and women at work, in 
which the effect of working conditions of many types has been 
considered. Before embarking upon a short study of the 


^ In criticism of impersonal organization, see Chapter X, pp. 239”47 
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meaning of fatigue it may help to distinguish between types 
of fatigue — 

(i) Fatigue resulting from short, hard bursts of activity, 
e.g. the running of a race. This is not a serious industrial 
problem. There are few jobs which under normal circum- 
stances reduce a worker in a short space of time to a condition 
of exhaustion comparable to that of the runner in a foot race. 

(ii) Fatigue from depletion of fuel reserves, e.g. fatigue due 
to starvation or the after effects of serious illness. This would 
be an industrial problem only where under-nourishment is 
present, as in Europe after the war. In a minor form it 
presents itself where individuals either come to work without 
an adequate meal or are habitually under-nourished because 
of bad dental hygiene or unsatisfactory choice of foods. 

(ill) Fatigue from heavy and hot work, as that of stokers 
on ship-board, and furnace and foundry workers. This is an 
industrial problem of the physiological type. Work of this 
kind IS characterized by an increase in the blood pressure, 
a rapid pulse rate, and the loss of salt in heavy perspiration. 
Fatigue here is offset by rests and by cooling drinks in which 
salt and alkalis are present. 

(iv) “Nervous” fatigue, due to such factors as anxiety and 
nervous tension, monotony, inhibitory factors (e.g. dislike of 
supervision), vocational maladjustment, concentration of 
attention over long periods without pauses for relaxation, 
physical defects (such as poor eyesight), movement contrary 
to the natural rhythm of the body and the discomfort 
due to poor atmospheric conditions, bad illumination and 
noise. 

This mixture of nervous and physiological types suggests the 
question whether the fatigue felt is of the same order in each 
case. Hard work is accompanied by changes in the blood 
stream, an increased concentration of lactic acid, a diminution 
of what is known as the “alkali reserve,” inability to obtain 
sufficient oxygen to deal with the lactic acid produced, and, 
where the work is also carried out in high temperatures, the 
loss of salt from the blood. Nervous fatigue, on the other hand, 
is characterized by states of mind, called “tiredness,” boredom, 
or reverie. It is difficult to accept the one concept, “fatigue,” 
as the explanation of such diverse results. 

Further, this diversity suggests, and experiments have proved, 
that fatigue varies as between individuals according to their 
physiological make-up, their capacity for expending energy 
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without depletion of their organic resources, or the extent to 
which their muscles have been trained. Individuals obviously 
have different organic reserves, and vary in the balance between 
these reserves and the expenditure of energy which any par- 
ticular job demands from them. While this gives a clue to what 
industrial fatigue may be, physiologically, it does nothing 
towards furthering scientific comparisons or analyses of its 
causes. 

It also suggests that the best way to remove the evil effects 
of fatigue from industry is to consider certain measures, such 
as better conditions, reduced hours, rest pauses, and so forth. 
These are factors in themselves, and their effects are significant, 
apart from any influence they may have in reducing the 
subjective feeling of tiredness. 

(&) Production Curve 

The measurement relied upon m most studies of the subject 
for showing the extent and the incidence of fatigue is the output 
or production curve. The peculiar form this takes was thought 
to be so clearly a revelation of fatigue that the name ‘‘fatigue 
curve” came to be more frequently used than its true name. 
The curve rises slowly to a maximum in mid-morning but 
declines towards the end of the work spell. This decline is 
attributed to the cumulative effects of the work. After lunch 
it begins at a lower level than the finishing point before lunch, 
the explanation being that the lunch period is not adequate to 
allow the full effects of fatigue to be removed. Throughout the 
afternoon the curve follows the same shape as in the morning, 
but drops sharply towards leaving time. 

Related to this daily curve is a roughly corresponding weekly 
curve, which, starting on Monday morning at a low level, rises 
to a maximum in the mid-week and declines towards the end. 

The hypothesis of a connection between the shape of the 
output curve and the degree of fatigue has often been challenged. 
It is possible that other factors are present and contribute even 
more to the result than fatigue. Comment, for instance, is 
sometimes made that a girl whose output declines during the 
late afternoon, and who declares herself very tired at closing 
time, will dance for several hours in the evening. In such a 
case, it is most probable that the workroom conditions were 
unpleasant and set up nervous fatigue, which was corrected by 
the social expedient of the dance. The unpleasant workroom 
conditions are the significant factor in this illustration. 

It is also possible that a more refined statistical treatment 
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of th.c (ifl/ta rtiflcctcd. in tlic output curve, l>oth. ds/ily stud, weekly, 
will lead to a different conclusion. The work of Roethlisberger 
and Dickson in the Hawthorne Works of the Western Electric 
Co., Chicago, is relevant.^ They recorded the daily and weekly 
output of certain girls over a period of more than five years, 
and charted the output curve. Their conclusions are as follows — 

(i) The outputs of both Saturday and Monday tended to 
be low. Between Monday and Saturday output rates were 
practically constant, the variations being insignificant. There 
was no general pattern m these intervening days, the highest 
output being sometimes on Tuesday and sometimes even on 
Friday.^ 

(ii) Dealing with the daily curve of output, the investi- 
gators, with a view to seeing whether fatigue could be detected, 
constructed a ''composite’’ daily work curve by taking from 
a mechanical recorder the half-hourly outputs during the five 
years of the test, and expressing these as a percentage 
deviation from the mean half-hourly output for the day.® 
The curves for seven operators are available for study, but 
in the case of five of them there is no suggestion of fatigue 
in the curves. In one of the other two cases it is noted that 
the general shape of the work curve remained the same 
regardless of alterations in working hours or the introduction 
or withdrawal of rest pauses. The other operator had a 
relatively high and well-sustained output curve m the morning, 
and a consistently lower rate in the afternoon. 

Summing up this consideration of fatigue, we can define it 
as a reduced capacity to continue at work, revealing itself in 
a variety of characteristic symptoms. It is an inevitable accom- 
paniment of human activity. Since a certain amount of it is 
unnecessary, steps should be taken to reduce it. This can be 
done in the case of physical fatigue by rest pauses, reduction 
to a reasonable number of hours of work, mechamcal devices 
to reduce the strain of heavy work, e g. lifting ; better conditions 
in respect of lighting, ventilation and temperature, and attention 
to posture and movements. "Nervous” fatigue can be amelior- 
ated by reduction of noise and other bad working conditions, 
attention to rhythm and bodily movements, better psychological 
selection, rest pauses and by other measures calculated to 
promote happiness and satisfaction in work. Unsatisfactory 

^ See ]}danagein&nt and th^ WoTh&r^ pp. 90—127, 320—21. 

2 Idem^ p 103. 

® For a description of this method, see idem, pp. 108-16 
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work-situations which produce fatigue are real causes of reduced 
efficiency. Efforts to amend them are justified, therefore, on 
both technical and human grounds. 

4. Monotony and Boredom 

The adjective “monotonous” conveys the idea of a single 
tone or level of feeling. In ordinary speech it is often used as 
a synonym for repetitive work or work done in a subdivided 
process. This association is erroneous and should be corrected. 
The characteristics of repetitive work are objective. They are 
qualities which are general and universal, and in substance are 
three in number — 

(а) uniformity in the material and in the work-process ; 

(б) little variety of movement ; 

(c) no great demands upon the worker’s attention, which 

is in fact and in experience easily switched to other matters. 

Naturally, these characteristics have their influence upon the 
mental states of the worker, some of whom when engaged 
upon work of this kind will experience the feeling of monotony. 

Monotony, however, is not an attribute of the work. There 
is no class of work that can logically be termed monotonous, 
for there is none upon which everyone working will experience 
the feeling of boredom. Monotony is an experience of the 
individual — a peculiar susceptibility of his. Some individuals 
engaged upon repetitive work will not experience any of the 
symptoms associated with monotony; others will find certain 
elements or aspects of the work distasteful and will suffer from 
boredom. 

There is justification on other grounds for warnings against 
an exaggerated view of monotony. There was no “golden age” 
in which routine and “monotonous” work were absent.^ The 
pre-industrial era, whether one goes back to primitive times or 
to the days of the hand shuttle and the spinning wheel, had a 
great deal of drudgery in it, and many opportunities for experi- 
encing the feelmg of boredom. The ordinary day of the soldier 
and airman, which at times is highly exciting and adventurous, 
has some moments and hours of dull routine. The young civil 
servant fresh from the ancient universities with high honours 
has a degree of routine work to do during his years of apprentice- 
ship. ^ Further, there is much evidence that repetitive work, 

^ See A Barratt Brown, The Machine and the Worker^ pp. 27-28, with citations, 
also ibid , p 81 

2 See H. E. Bale, The Higher Civil Service of Great Britain, 
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which, as pointed out above, allows for diffused attention, can 
be associated at least in industry with active and happy mental 
states. 

Personnel managers are aware of the fact that workers com- 
plain less on these points than “armchair critics.”^ It is expected 
that highly intellectual individuals would feel boredom severely 
while doing repetitive work in which they would find no scope 
and little opportunity for intelligence. But the position in 
regard to large groups of unselected workers is different. Repeti- 
tive work permits habits to be formed. Habits conserve energy, 
with the result that mechanical activity is less of a strain than 
ad3ustment to changing physical situations or the requirement 
of making a series of decisions. Habit being unconscious, the 
mind is free in such circumstances to indulge m reverie or day- 
dreaming, or even to enjoy the recall of facts and ideas stored 
in the memory. 

The essential problem in work is its effect upon the worker. 
There is admittedly a disharmony between the measured, 
orderly and regular nature of repetitive work and the irregular 
diversity of response natural to men and women. Both attention 
and interest are rhythmic in nature, whereas assembly or 
conveyor work, and a certain amount of other industrial activity, 
flow in a steady stream. This situation, which the worker 
cannot modify, checks his natural inclination to variety, even 
if this IS only to be attained by allowing his attention to fluctuate. 
In the circumstances he finds himself called upon for a degree 
of effort with a view to maintaining a balance between competing 
mterests. In this effort there is an element of unpleasantness. 
Objectively, the state of tension reveals itself in restlessness, 
yawning, and other symptoms indicating boredom. 

Boredom is most adequately described in the authoritative 
inquiry made by Wyatt and Langdon for the Industrial Health 
Research Board. “Boredom arises when the mental processes 
involved in work fail to occupy and to hold the focus of attention. 
If the mind is unable to find an effective substitute it tends to 
be directed to the unsatisfying features of work and the indivi- 
dual becomes bored. This experience, which is mental in origin, 
naturally induces an unpleasant emotional state or mood, and 
results in a heightened sensitivity to unfavourable elements 

1 See Elton Mayo, Human Problems of an Indmtnal OvoUization. Spealong of 
the condition of affairs revealed by many thousands of interviews of mdustrial 
workers, he found “no greav evidence of that ‘deaderung’ effect of machine 
roondiiig or routine work which hteraxy critics commonly suppose to be the chief 
problem of a mechanical age ’* p. 118 See, also. Dr. J Macalister Brew, In the 
Sermce of Youth, pp. 160-196. 

14— (B 381) 
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associated with the conditions of work. 'Minor disturbances and 
distractions which would pass unnoticed by the interested 
worker become exaggerated and intensify still further the 
emotional background of discontent.”^ 

The suggestion has been made that boredom is related to 
personal characteristics. While the correlations have not in 
each case been scientifically established, there is some justi- 
fication for the view that more intelligent persons engaged 
upon a repetitive job will be the most bored, but that the 
introvert and the type of worker who falls quickly into motor 
habits and mechanical actions display no great susceptibility 
to boredom. These clues are not sufficient, however, to ensure 
that all unsuitable persons will be excluded from repetitive work, 
and it is, therefore, more prudent to follow the maxim that repeti- 
tion is less pleasant than variety, and to introduce changes in 
the work schedule as frequently as is consistent with optimum 
production. 

5. Antidotes and Remedies 

The measures which may be taken to alleviate monotony and 
boredom are many in number and diversified in form. Some of 
them will call for separate discussion in succeeding sections, 
such as motion study, talking, music, and rest pauses, while the 
day dreams and reveries in which a minority of workers take 
refuge will also be considered in some detail. There remain 
three other measures for brief notice — 

(i) Change of posture or work interrupts the monotonous 
cycle of activity or the continually recurring strain on the same 
group of muscles. Change can be obtained by planning the 
successive operations so that the worker has at intervals to 
obtain his own material, thus inducing an alteration in position 
and in the object of attention ; or by planning for two workers 
to alternate for a specified period, one of the jobs being prefer- 
ably of a non-mechanical order. Rest pauses may be brought 
into this class of definitely organized changes, but they are so 
important as to deserve separate discussion. 

(ii) Records of work achieved divert the attention from the 
unhappy thought of the amount of work still to be done. 
Here, two psychological factors are operative — 

(a) When attention is not fully required in the fulfilment 
of the job, mind- wandering begins. A great number of 
thoughts, wishes and phantasies prevail in the conscious 


^ See Report No. 77, p 65, 
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iniiid. Their very number tends to create the impression 
that a great deal of time has passed. Records correct this 
impression. 

(&) Without records, the tale of activity assumes the 
form of an endless stream. The same effect is produced 
where finished work is taken away quickly,^ so that the 
workers face only the work in process, unrelieved by the 
pleasure of increasing visually the work achieved. With 
records, especially where there is a “stmt,” or named 
amount of work to be done m return for the wage paid, 
progress towards a goal is registered and a counteracting 
interest created, 

(iii) Workers should be selected for repetitive work who 
do not desire variety in occupation. It may be questioned 
whether there are any employees with this characteristic. 
The psychologist who has tested thousands of workers and 
placed them m employment, and the personnel manager who 
has studied the reactions of workers on the workroom floor, 
have no doubts upon the point.^ 

(a) Motion Study 

Motion, or, as it is sometimes called, movement, study has 
a distinct contribution to make to the comfort and satisfaction 
of the workers and to the removal of fatigue. It is frequently 
associated with time study, from which it differs greatly both 
in its aim and its purposes. Time study is the study of the 
elements of a job and their timing, with a view to arriving at 
a standard time or at a standard output to be expected m a unit 
of time. Invariably the result is used as a basis for setting wage 
rates or piece rates. In other words, time study is one of 
management’s tools m dealing with wages and earnings. 

Motion study, on the other hand, is the study of the move- 
ments of the worker and of the ways in which tools and 
other equipment may be used. Its purpose is to eliminate 
all unnecessary movements, to discover and establish better 
ones, and to improve those which are less effective. Each 
movement is directed to an end, and its quality can be deter- 
mined by the relative expenditure of energy thereon. In 
muscular activity there are certain relatively good and certain 
relatively bad ways. Some of them may be fast, some too fast ; 

1 See T H, Pear, Fttness for Workf p 140. 

* See S Wyatt, “Incentives in Repetitive Work,” IH.R.B Report No. 60, 
pp, 29 and 30. 44-47. ^ 
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others may be slow or unduly complex* The best is that which 
achieves the highest output m the least time without increasing 
fatigue. 

The selection of the best method is the aim of the motion 
study investigator. The work of Frank B. Gilbreth in connection 
with brickla 5 dng is a classic m this matter. By careful analysis 
of appliances, the number of necessary movements in the laying 
of one brick was reduced from eighteen to five, and the possible 
output increased from 120 to S50 bricks per hour. The significant 
fact is that this increase was obtained by a method which 
reduced muscular activity and consequent fatigue. This is the 
rationale of movement study. 

Whilst it is important that a personnel manager responsible 
for either wages or training should know a good deal about 
motion study investigations,^ his interest therein is dijfferent 
from that of the production manager. The latter will rightly 
regard motion study as an aid to efficiency and as a necessary 
prelude to time study ,* the former will be concerned with it as 
an easier way of doing things which, in its turn, reduces both 
physical and mental fatigue, and lessens the difficulty and 
complexity of learning any process. The principles he should 
follow in applying this psychological instrument are those 
laid down by Farmer,^ which may be summarized as follows — 

(i) Motion study should be imdertaken solely to* lessen 
fatigue. A proper system may be expected to bring about 
increased production as a consequence. 

(li) Its underlying principle is rhythm and not speed. The 
best set of movements is the easiest, not necessarily the quickest. 

(lii) Its proper use is to suggest lines of improvement or 
to determine the relation between processes. All the efforts 
of the investigator should be concentrated on lessening fatigue 
and increasing ease of operation. 

(iv) Motion study is but a part of a whole region of industry 
in which the human factor is affected, and can be carried on 
only with due regard to many other equally fundamental 
problems. 

(&) Talking as an Antidote 

Talking is one of the most natural things to which workers 
will resort when beginning to feel bored. This is the reasoned 

^ For fuller study, see Gilbreth, F. B. and L M , Apphed Motion Study ; 
Myers, 0 S,, Industrial Psychology in Great Britain, Amar, Jules, The Human 
Motor , I.H R B. Report No 14, “Tune and Motion Study,” by Eric Farmer. 

2 See I H R B. Report No. 14, p. 34 
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view of certain investigators for the Industrial Health Research 
Board. . • talking is a powerful antidote to boredom, and 
should be permitted within reasonable limits. It is more whole- 
some than day-dreaming and is an important factor which tends 
to make repetitive conditions more tolerable.’’^ 

The effect of talking upon the rate of output cannot be 
ignored. The investigators quoted above maintain that talking 
significantly reduces output. In the case of twenty girls engaged 
on cigarette-making, they state that speed was reduced by 
15*6 per cent when talking was permitted. This result must 
not, however, be accepted uncritically. 

The maximum speed of each operative was obtained by asking 
the group to work as quickly as possible for a period of five 
minutes. The observer then engaged the workers in conversation 
during a similar period, measuring the difference between the 
outputs obtained in the different circumstances. Neither of 
these conditions is representative, and the conclusion is subject 
to three criticisms. 

(a) People set to work for five minutes without talking and 
“asked to work as quickly as possible” can reach an output 
standard higher than would be attained normally even in 
favourable circumstances. 

(b) In few well-supervised workrooms would the workers 
who desired to talk do so throughout the entire work period. 
Talking is usually casual and intermittent. 

(c) Finally, the workers were on time rates, and the investi- 
gators record that the reduction in output was particularly 
noticeable in processes paid in this way. At one particular 
establishment, where piece rates are the prevalent form of 
payment, there is no check upon talking unless it becomes 
noisy and demonstrative. The workers talk a great deal but 
do not stop working while doing so, and seldom lift or turn 
the head. They talk only with those who can hear them under 
such conditions. 

The significance of conversation has been shown more clearly 
by the Western Electric researches. In the two experimental 
rooms, viz. those occupied by girls assembling relays and by 
men in the bank wiring room respectively, no check was put 
upon talking, though conduct in the latter at times became 
boisterous. In the other room, ^Is were “to work as they 
felt.” The general result of an improved group morale was 
reflected, among other things, in an increased amount of 

1 I H.R.B Report No. 66, p. 28 
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‘‘socialized conversation*’ during the day. This conversation 
was a reflection of the way in which this small group had 
become a spontaneously organized unit. It had lost its “bosses” 
and had organized and disciplined itself. Talking was one of the 
means towards its unity ; it was one of the modes of organization 
and control, and, once unity had been established, the group 
coyld be expected to restrict the conversation within serviceable 
limits. In other words, conversation may become an instrument 
for more than the relief of boredom in the hands of a sympathetic 
and understanding management. 

(c) Music in the Workrooms 

Music is an effective antidote to boredom, especially gramo- 
phone and radio music. In many factories before the advent 
of the radio, organized singing at specified times of day was a 
regular procedure. The intention was to vary the routine of 
the day and to alleviate boredom. With the growth of electrical 
recording it has become possible to give workers a great deal 
of music. 

Whether music is better than other devices, whether it is 
necessary, or, even, whether it is effective in every case, and 
whether it can be statistically associated with increased efficiency, 
are questions that are now almost beside the point. The workers’ 
attitude towards it is more important than opinions on its cul- 
tural or aesthetic quality, or the difficulties, minor in nature, 
which it presents to supervision. It is usually appreciated by 
the workers and, once installed, cannot be withdrawn without 
protest.^ 

(d) Rest Pauses 

The justification for what are known as rest pauses lies in 
the way in which they break the uniform movement of repetition 
work. These breaks may be unorganized or organized. Unorgan- 
ized rest pauses are the reactions of the workers to the situation 
in which they find themselves. They resort to “ fetching material 
from the stores, resting, standing instead of sitting, and walking 
about.” 2 It is doubtful if there is any day in modern industry 
in which changes of posture and attitude of this kind do not 
find their place. In several highly organized plants known to 
the author, both m the U.S.A. and m Great Britain, arrange- 

^ A scientific evaluation of gramophone music can be found in I.H R.B. 
Report No. 77, “Fatigue and Boredom in Repetitive Work,” by Wyatt, Langdon, 
and stock, pp 30-42 

® I.H R B. Report No. 56, Wyatt and Fraser, “Effects of Monotony m 
Work,” p. 9 
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ments whereby workers get their next supply of work at their 
own convenience have been substituted for those in which the 
work is brought to them. The change in position, the questions 
incidental to the handmg-in of completed work, and the collec- 
tion of new work constitute a distinct change. Organized rest 
pauses mostly take the form of one longer break m the morning 
or the afternoon work-period respectively, or of a number of 
shorter breaks throughout the day. 

The significance and effect of rest pauses have been fully 
investigated. Experiments upon the contraction of muscles 
under load have shown that frequent short intervals of repose 
are more advantageous than one longer rest. Dr. Jules Amar, 
author of a scientific study of human energy which deserves 
to be better known, gives evidence from which he reaches this 
conclusion.^ In his judgment it is more economical to work 
quickly, dividing a job into parts and taking short and frequent 
rests.^ In the careful analysis he made of the proper use of a 
file,^ he found that a fairly high rate of speed, with a rest of 
one minute after every five minutes of effort, produced the 
greatest output. He is careful to point out that the duration 
of rest periods should be worked out for each trade.^ Dr. 
Charles S. Myers quotes two English illustrations that support 
this point.^ In a munitions factory during the war of 1914-18, 
a fifteen minutes’ rest at the end of every forty-five minutes’ 
work was instituted. In a Lancashire mill employing girls, a 
five minutes’ rest period was introduced into every hour’s work 
except the last. The Industrial Fatigue Research Board describe 
team work with rest pauses in a shoe factory, in which the rest 
period for each girl was twenty minutes per hour, and, in 
addition to recording an increase in total output of over 44 per 
cent, remark that the change had especially benefited ‘‘the 
comparatively unskilled and less robust workers who would 
naturally be more liable to fatigue.” ® These three illustrations 
show different kinds of rest pauses of varying duration, but 
each giving satisfactory results. Dr. Myers goes beyond Dr. 
Jules Amur’s conclusion concerning the right interval of rest 
for each industry, and has “no doubt that different individuals 
demand different treatment, some, for example, working best 

1 Op cit , p. 176. 

Ihid,, p. 185. 

» Ih%d , pp. 404-424 

* Ihid,, p 186 

® M%nd and Work, pp. 72-73. 

« Report No. 10, pp. 29-32, 
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m short explosive ‘bursts/ others in longer, steadier spells.” ^ 
He does not, however, in the two illustrations which he quotes, 
give any clue to the type of industry or to the spell of work. 
In heavy industries a longer rest pause is needed, while a shorter 
pause is adequate in a lighter trade. 

It is not always easy to measure the effect of these ameliora- 
tive conditions, since other factors may influence the workers 
and be reflected in output. The story of the Western Electric 
researches m the relay assembly room is the outstanding 
example of an increase in output which occurred after the 
introduction of rest pauses, but continued even though these 
were dropped and hours of work increased. A freer, happier, 
and more pleasant working environment had been created 
which made the rest pauses of relatively little significance. 
Nevertheless, this company came to the conclusion that such 
rests were desirable and extended them to a maximum of 5,000 
persons, of whom approximately 60 per cent were women. Two 
pauses, of fifteen minutes at 9.30 a.m. and ten minutes at 
2.30 p.m., were given. “During these periods the operators 
were allowed to walk around and talk to others. They were 
permitted to play cards or draughts and to eat if they were 
hungry. They could do anything they were normally allowed 
to do at the lunch hour except to leave the section of the building 
in which their work was located.” ^ 

There are contributions other than a direct increase in 
efficiency which rest pauses make — 

(a) They bring under control the spontaneous activity of 
the workroom. Workers are not machines, and if no steps 
are taken to give the rests for which effort naturally calls, 
they will make occasions for resting in ways that will be 
unorganized and may be wasteful. 

(5) If rest pauses are associated with the opportunity, at 
least once in the morning and the afternoon, of obtaining 
food and drink, they 

(i) renew energy, both physical and mental, and 

(ii) indicate an interest on the part of the management 
in the well-being of its employees. 

This social result is one of the commonest and one of the 
most satisfactory. The I.H.R.B. investigators point out how 
warmly rest pauses are welcomed by the workers, “and on that 

1 Op, c%t , p 76, footnote 

® See Eoethlisberger and Dickson, Management and the Worker, p. 186. 
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account make for an inWease in general contentment. A foreman 
at one factory told us that their mtroduction was the ‘best thing 
that employers had ever done for their workpeople.’ ” ^ 

{e) Day-dreaming and Reverie 

Two conditions of repetitive work^ allow for the possibilities 
of day-dreaming and reverie, viz. the absence of variety in 
movement and of any great demands upon the worker’s atten- 
tion, If the activities of his fellows do not become his concern, 
a worker finds an antidote to repetitive work by allowing 
his attention to turn inward, a tendency accentuated by his 
immobility. This type of inward attention has several forms, 
its most characteristic type being that of phantasy in which 
the individual sees himself or another person in desired situa- 
tions. Phantasies are much influenced by the environment. In 
their more pleasant and specific form they are “day-dreams.” 
Here the phantasy has a nucleus or centre, the subject of the 
dream. A phantasy which has become aimless is termed a reverie. 
Its very formlessness makes it dependent on the feeling tone of 
the individual. Should unhappy issues intrude from domestic 
or industrial life, it may become very disturbing. When the 
matters occupying the attention, whether happy or depressing, 
acquire a compulsion quality (that is, dominate the consciousness 
so that they cannot be shaken off), they become obsessions. 

Day-dreaming is sometimes known as mind-wandering, and 
these two terms adequately describe its quality. It is an escape 
from reality, the substitution of a pleasant wish for hard facts. 
The worker who is able to day-dream becomes oblivious to 
unpleasant realities, and remains comparatively little disturbed 
by the lack of variety in repetitive work.® 

Day-dreaming is an ever-present phenomenon in the work- 
room. It IS a form of preoccupation, a certain degree of which 
is inevitable. But while attention is under control, there is httle 
likelihood that output wdl be seriously affected. 

On the other hand, what is harmless and at times beneficial 
may become a habit with the risk that any interruption in the 
work process, instead of awakemng interest, will produce irrita- 
tion. The dreamer resents being brought back to the real 
world. Interruptions which disturb the flow of phantasy, 
especially if without any obvious explanation, tend to cause 
a sense of grievance. 

1 I.H.B. B Report No. 25, p. 18 

* See above, p 200. 

» See Wyatt, “Boredom in Industry,” Personnel Journal, 1939, p. 158. 
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Further, day-dreaming produces difHculties in discipline. In 
normal circumstances it is broken off when some check or 
mental signal’’ comes, which indicates that there has been a 
change from customary conditions. (The day-dreaming driver 
of a motor car will be familiar with this situation.) If, however, 
the day-dreaming is interfering with the flow of production, the 
foreman will find himself compelled to check it. His word of 
command will be an interruption and a cause of irritation. 

Obsessions arise when one element in the situation occupies 
the centre of consciousness. Many workers begin their day’s 
work with some worry or anxiety: neither the perplexity of 
life nor their own sentiments and desires can be left behind as 
they come to work. As they grow fatigued, these perplexities 
penetrate their day-dreaming, and workers tend to reflect upon 
them pessimistically and, it may be, bitterly. Thus they pass 
through the controllable stage to the point at which the 
reverie assumes the character of an obsession. As this condition 
becomes chronic the capacity for adequate discrimination is 
reduced, and the whole character and outlook become coloured 
by the situation as the obsessive sees it. The man becomes 
anxious and baffled ; he broods over remedies which, because of 
the absence of discrimination on his part, are likely to be irre- 
sponsible and dangerous. At this stage he is ready to listen to 
unwise suggestions, and if he is a member of a group which is 
worried about the conditions of their work, he will 30m with them 
in actions that bear no relation to his anxiety but give vent to 
his discontent. Strikes and sabotage sometimes find their true 
explanation in the brooding of dissatisfied men and in their 
low morale. 

Remedial measures for such conditions are easy in all but 
chronic cases. The first step is to let the individual talk freely 
to some interviewer, thus helping him to unburden himself of 
the obsessive nucleus. If he does not quickly succeed in so 
doing the interviewer should aim to bring to light, if possible, 
the anxiety or personal trouble. Because of its unpleasant nature, 
the sufferer will avoid revelation so far as he can, but will be 
relieved when the trouble is exposed. The final step is that the 
individual or the personnel manager shall take action so that 
conditions will be improved. In simple cases of obsession these 
steps are adequate. 

One such case is strikingly illustrated in the experience of 
the Western Electric Co.^ A female worker nursed a great 

^ See Roethlisberger and Dickson, op. cU., pp 176, 316 For two other 
illustrations, see p 324 
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resentment against hef mother’s control of her in the home. 
The mother was enforcing the social and economic standards 
of Europe in an American environment, and prevented the girl 
from living as her friends did. For the first five months of the 
experiment in the Western Electric her output was irregular 
and low, and she constantly complained of a headache. After 
a while she began to talk about these worries with the older 
women in the group, who listened sympathetically and gave 
her advice. During this phase her output began to rise and to 
become less irregular. She finally decided to leave home and 
to go to live with a girl friend. At this stage her output was 
at the highest point, where it continued for some time. Even- 
tually, however, her mother’s illness compelled her to return 
home, when her output started to fall again and become 
irregular. 

Cases of true obsession are not very frequent. After inter- 
viewing many thousands of employees, the Western Electric 
expressed the view that obsessions did not occur with sufficient 
frequency to constitute a major problem. In an inquiry made 
at York, where some 1,300 men and women were interviewed, 
the parallel classification was that of “difficult worker,” This 
term, however, is broader than that of “obsessive,” and the 
5 per cent of those interviewed who were put into the former 
category is not a statistical measure of obsession.^ Nevertheless, 
account must be taken of the states of mind indicated by revene 
and obsession. Persons in this condition cannot stand extra 
pressure such as overtime working or hustling, or endure an 
unfriendly social environment. They should, therefore, so far as 
possible, be shielded from these, their temperament considered 
by foremen and forewomen, and, if the opportunity occurs, some 
account taken of their personal anxiety and worry. But, above 
all, it is desirable to give them opportunities for talking freely 
with someone in authority, thus getting their worries “off 
their chest.” This is best done by means of the unguided 
interview. 

6. The Unguided Interview 

In this the worker is encouraged to talk of anything 
that is in his mind, with the result that his thoughts almost 
inevitably gravitate towards the particular difficulty confronting 
him. A series of such interviews with a group of workers, in 
all of which the same phenomena are manifest to a greater or 

1 See Hall amd Looke, op. <M., Chapter VI, “The Difdoult Workw.” 
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less degree, may indicate grievances or maladjustments well 
worth bringing to light. Again, a topic spontaneously chosen 
by a normal enployee is one that is important to fom, and 
discussion of it affords him some emotional release. 

The unguided interview has yet another advantage. It gives 
the worker an opportunity of discovering, perhaps with the 
help of the interviewer, the true cause of his dissatisfaction 
which, so long as it is suppressed, is liable to become a chronic 
grievance. Very often his attitude alters during the course of 
the interview; he sees things in a different light, and gives 
expression to thoughts and feelings of which he was vaguely 
conscious, but which he had never analysed. He may find that 
some matter which greatly influenced his attitude to his job 
and his surroundings turns out to be quite unworthy of serious 
attention. Again and again some personal situation un- 
connected with employment will prove to be the real root of 
the trouble. 

The value, however, of the interview in both finding the sources 
of dissatisfaction and indicating the lines along which a measure 
of satisfaction can be given, is demonstrated m some hitherto 
unpublished results of the researches at York. One of the sections 
investigated consisted of a group of eighty women and girls 
working in teams on a machine job. They were paid on a collec- 
tive piece rate and complaint had been made about the earnings.^ 
Though a certain amount of personal interviewing had been 
carried out, its extension throughout this large collective group 
was undesirable and inconvenient. Discussions on the wage 
grievance had revealed to the interviewer the importance of the 
social grouping and of the leadership within these teams, which 
were shown to be divisible into four groups — 

(i) A dominant group of five who had attained and retained 
leadership. They were all older women and had been longest 
in the room. Their leadership, which was unintelligent, was 
due to their seniority. As individuals they were noisy rather 
than truculent. 

(ii) A group of ten women potentially capable of inspiring 
mtelligent co-operation. These had become disgusted at the 
dominant clique, whose prestige they could not break by their 
unaided efforts, and their disgust had passed into apathy. 
They were intelligent and realized that much of the discontent 
m the room could be cured by different leadership. 

^ For the action tahen to deal with this wage grievance, see Chapter VIII, 
pp 179-80 
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(ill) The great bocfy of girls who were co-operative in spirit, 
did not question decisions, and were ready to follow almost 
any leadership, though they disliked the reignmg leaders. 

(iv) A small number, two or three only, who grumbled 
and objected habitually, and were rather like aliens within the 
community. 

The first step m the direction of improvement was to attempt 
to change the leadership from the first to the second group. 
The manager invited a deputation of sixteen to meet him, the 
women being asked to nommate their representatives. In such 
a large number, group (ii) was well represented and group (i) 
was there in full strength. In the two or three interviews which 
were held, two things happened — 

(a) The intelligent girls got their chance of leading, and 
by their powers of reasoning and their clearness of exposition, 
both in the interviews with the manager and in reporting 
back to the full group, showed they were more suited to be 
representatives. 

(b) Simultaneously, their grievances were remedied, partly 
because these had been to some extent uncovered in the 
preceding research, but also because they had been made 
clearer by the deputation. The noisy, dominant group had in 
the past been unsuccessful in attempts to obtam satisfaction. 

A third factor was a lucky chance. The woman shop steward 
who, with a small following, constituted the first group, in a 
fit of temper committed an act contrary to good discipline. 
The labour manager, using diplomatic language, hereupon 
reported to the chief shop steward that she was no longer 
persona grata to the company, and asked for her to be replaced. 
The necessary election for a successor resulted in a member 
of the second group being chosen. From that time onwards 
co-operation was never difficult, and the morale of the room rose 
to a satisfactory level. 

There had thus been revealed the need for — 

(а) A better understanding of the attitude of all the women 
towards their work, especially of those willing to accept 
leadership. 

(б) Discovering and stimulating their interest therein. 

(c) Finding and recording their attitude towards manage- 
ment. 
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As a further step towards a more c6mplete understanding 
within this section, opportunity was taken of a period of short 
time to invite small groups of six at a time to tour those parts of 
the factory from which their raw materials or semi-fimshed 
products came, and those to which their own goods passed in the 
next stage. The women were paid for this attendance on the 
factory premises, were shown every courtesy and treated as 
welcome guests. They came dressed in their ordinary walkmg-out 
clothes, and were invited to coffee and biscuits m the same way 
as other visitors. They had promised the investigator to meet 
her at the end of the tour and to talk with her about their visit. 
The investigator reported that these completely unguided inter- 
views were amongst the most successful she had with either 
individuals or groups.^ 

What these interviews revealed, when expressed in general 
terms, may seem to be axiomatic. When considered, however, 
in relation to the particular persons concerned, the results were 
vital and threw light upon supervision and discipline. A promise 
having been given that no individual would be identifiable, and 
that the interviews were anonymous, the use of the case method 
is impossible. Several comments of general interest which were 
found in most interviews can, however, be recorded. 

Attitudes to Work 

(i) Most of the women enjoyed their work and disliked 
the idea of a transfer to another department. They declared 
they were made to feel “strangers” and “nuisances” else- 
where, and preferred the working group with whose ways 
they were familiar. 

(ii) Some of the girls, however, desired other work. These 
would like to get a job m a new city ; six of them wanted to be 
sales demonstrators, going round shops and other places to 
show how the company’s products might be used. Several 
wished to be factory guides, a job which would enable them 
to put on attractive uniform and wear their best shoes and 
stockings, but, most important of all, would give them a chance 
of meeting visitors of all ages, ranks, and occupations. 

(iii) A small number were foxmd to be ambitious for 
promotion, and three asked about the training required 
to be a forewoman. The majority of them declared a strong 
dislike for this particular promotion, asserting that “no one 
likes a forewoman, neither those above them, nor those 


^ See Hall and Locke, op cvt , p. 33. 
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below.” They were round to be quite sympathetic towards 
the difficulties of the forewoman in their own section. 

(iv) These unguided collective interviews disclosed much 
more spontaneous leadership within the social group than 
psychological analysis had revealed when applied to the group 
as a whole. 

Inteeest in Woek 

Their visits to the rooms where antecedent processes were 
carried on were something of a revelation to them. They saw 
the product in its earlier stage and learned from foremen and 
workers engaged thereon of the difficulties experienced in reach- 
ing the desired standard of production. But more important 
was the effect of detailed explanations as to the relations between 
the processes. These explanations were repeated in the collective 
interview, and inquiries proved that they were the subject of 
much subsequent discussion in the workrooms. 

It became clear to these girls, also, how little thought they 
had given to helpful criticism. They were all too ready to 
grumble when things went wrong, but had not tried to 
suggest remedies. 

Attitude to Management 

In their judgment the management divided itself into two 
classes, the superintendent or manager on the one hand and his 
assistants and foremen and forewomen on the other. It was easier 
to deal with the former ; conversation with him was less difficult ; 
he took up their complaints and saw that they had attention. 
At dances and parties he had no false pride. He would dance 
with any of them, whereas his assistants would seem to pick and 
choose. Channels of communication with him, however, were 
too long and too easily blocked. Some three of four people had 
to be consulted before a grievance could reach him. Each time 
the trouble had to be discussed with a separate person, and by the 
time an appointment had been made, the representative, being 
irritated and tired of the whole affair, was less reasonable and 
less helpful. In the collective discussion it was suggested that 
a word on the work-bench from the manager or his assistants, 
revealing management difficulties or matters of concern to them, 
would draw forth a helpful response. 

These various interviews revealed most of the factors affecting 
the morale of a workroom and pointed the way to remedial 
action. 

This illustration raises the question whether more frequent 
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and immediate information concerning ^dissatisfaction in work 
would not be preferable to occasional investigations. If the 
pressing difficulty of the moment were revealed, the manage- 
ment could take remedial action. It is at this point that the 
unguided interview is most useful. The Western Electric has 
found that workers by themselves are not able to specify pre- 
cisely the reasons for their dissatisfaction. If, however, they 
are encouraged to talk freely they will not only reveal the 
reasons to the investigator, but will also get a measure of 
satisfaction through emotional release.^ 

On these grounds the Western Electric decided to extend its use 
of this method of promoting satisfaction. After many thousands 
of interviews, it reached the conclusion that more adequate per- 
soimel work could be done if some of the staff were ‘^trained to 
take account of the many factors which went into the determina- 
tion of employee dissatisfaction, and particularly to understand 
those complaints which were rather symptoms of the com- 
plainant’s situation than accurate statements of the particular 
interference or disability,”^ 

Expressed in other words, the personnel department was to 
undertake a specific function, that of “addressing itself to the 
adequate diagnosis and understanding of the actual human 
situations — both individual and group — ^withm the factory,”® 
and to do this by observation and interview. They began this 
work in 1936 and are still carrying it on. The individuals 
engaged on the work are known as “personnel counsellors,” 
and are employed full-time, each being assigned about 300 
people. The interviews are confidential, but the general results 
are used m training foremen to handle their workers and in 
alleviating personal problems. Their immediate results are to 
help the individual to a better adjustment, to explain the 
company’s point of view, and by the contact of the counsellor* 
with the supervisory staff, to direct attention to the particular 
and the general aspects of the situation. In summary, this 
method provides an opportunity “to keep management accur- 
ately informed as to the general state of morale within the 
factory and as to the major factors which are affecting the 

^ Roethhsberger and Dickson, op, c%t,, p. 269. 

* Ibid , p 328. 

» lh%d , p 691. 

^ The term “personnel connsellor” has come mto use m XJ S A with a signifi- 
cance different from that m which it is used by the Western Electric Co Its general 
connotation would seem to be more like that of “personnel assistant,” as described 
m this book, p 6 Cf Ad/oanced Management^ J^y-September 1943, “Employee 
Counsellmg,” by Ordway Tead, pp. 97-103, also Human Factors in Management, 
ed. S. D Hoslett (1946) pp. 205-260. 
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attitudes of employees. ^ This company accepts the obligation 
of directing its personnel policy by what it learns about the 
satisfaction and discontent of its workers, and aims through a 
“specific function” of its personnel department to obtain this 
information systematically and contmuously. 

Description and analysis of the factors which enter into work 
have brought us back to the problems with which we began: 
the discomforts which arise from the nature of work or from the 
environment, and the dissatisfaction which the individual may 
experience. The former can, in part, be removed or otherwise 
reduced if adequate thought and research are given to methods 
of alleviation or to radical remedies. Here the workers have a 
contribution to make. The essential problem is the effect of the 
work upon them. The data from which the research student has, 
in the past, attempted to draw conclusions have been obtained 
by outside observation rather than by direct experience. What 
the work means to the worker is the problem. 

This is, if anything, even more true m the matter of dis- 
satisfaction. But dissatisfaction is less easy to discover t.>>gn 
discomfort. A scientific method of discovery is only now 
becoming available. In a few companies workers have been 
encouraged and allowed to express themselves spontaneously 
and directly. Their sentiments and views, which are valuable 
material for analysis and consideration, contain suggestions for a 
more complete understanding of the psychology of the working 
group. 

1 Op p 603. For a systematic statement of this method m the Western 
Electric Co., see ibid , Chapters XVH and XXVI. 
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CHAPTER X 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE WORKING GROUP 

1. Introduction 

Though a large part of the activity of the personnel manager 
is directed towards securing the well-being of the individual, 
more of his thought and a considerable measure of his activities 
will be devoted to groups. In works councils, production and 
absentee comnuttees, and in wage and other negotiations he will 
at times face the necessity for inducing a body of people to 
follow certain courses. At other times, he will be expected to 
forecast their probable reaction to a proposal, and “to give a 
line” upon their attitudes and views. To be able to do this, 
he must understand the psychology of the working group. 

2. Relationships 

To influence conduct and effort, search must be made for the 
motivating factors in industrial life. Each individual m a group 
finds pressure upon him to act m a definite way. This urge 
arises from his own needs in part but even m respect of these, 
and more so m a larger part of his actions, the constraining 
influence will come from the group m which he resides or works. 
There is a constancy of mter-action between a person and the 
members of his group which causes his activity and behaviour to 
fall into patterns. When these become established and recognized, 
they constitute a personal set of relationships. There is as much 
common sense as philosophy in the axiom that man lives in these 
relationships. No consideration of a worker as an isolated 
individual can ever be adequate; he is associated with other 
persons and with groups m clearly defined ways. He is, for 
instance, a son, father, or brother in the family group, an 
employee to his industrial employer, a fellow-worker to his 
companions, a craftsman alongside of men he calls his “mates,” 
or a foreman to his section. If we multiply these relations in the 
manifold ways by which order and control are estabhshed, the 
complex, collective life of industry comes into view. In a shop, 
each gang or each workman stands in an obvious and defined 
dependence upon others. Within the plant as a whole, operatives, 
foremen, superintendents, technicians, clerical and administra- 
tive workers perform their parts m an organized relationship. 
When these persons pass outside the factory they still work and 
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play together, meeting |in various ways during their leisure 
time, and living together m their houses as families, or in the 
community as neighbours and citizens. 

3. Attitudes 

Arising as they do out of social situations, these relationships 
involve obligations and responsibilities, rights and duties. In 
any particular situation they call forth some measure of emotion, 
defined as a feeling towards or an aversion or turning away 
from the situation, or from some aspect of it, or some person 
m it. This tendency to act m a particular way and the feeling 
involved in the tendency constitute the attitude. When these 
tendencies, in either an individual or a group, become stable and 
defined, they must be reckoned with as the directive forces 
influencing response to situations and persons. Without know- 
ledge of them any plan to influence conduct and effort will be 
misguided and may even be harmful. 

To avoid confusion, analysis and illustration must be carried 
further. Attitudes are not actions, only tendencies to act or 
indications of readiness to act. They reveal themselves in 
gestures or uncompleted actions such as a grimace, a twist of the 
mouth or silence when an answer is expected. These are forms of 
expression of the liking or aversion m which the attitude 
consists. They are an inclination m a particular direction, and, 
therefore, an index to probable action. 

This fact has two important consequences. On the principle 
that ‘‘to be forewarned is to be forearmed,” knowledge of the 
way m which he will be met will guide any one seeking to 
influence action. An attitude determines to some extent the 
views held by a person and the degree of his receptivity to other 
ideas. A critical attitude implies a lessened readiness to listen 
to reason, a hostile stand goes very often with a closed mmd. 
On the other hand, a friendly attitude is in keeping with a 
willingness to hear, and an open, or even receptive, mind. 
Arguments which will tell in these different circumstances will 
be of a different quality. 

Secondly, when the course of action desired does not follow 
the line of mclmation implied in the prevailing attitude, the 
method of approach becomes important. Many of the obvious 
blunders in industrial relations and the real causes of strikes 
are to be found in the neglect of this axiom. The modification of 
existing attitudes is the necessary preliminary to the successful 
introduction of changes in organization and technique. Far too 
many alterations are made in wage rates, in disciplinary rules, 
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and even in production methods withc(ut any one realizing all 
that the current practice means to the workers concerned and 
what the changes will be felt to imply. Attitudes are deeply 
rooted and cannot easily be changed. It is idle to attack them 
directly by argument or logic. The rational element, such as it is, 
which they contain is not m the foreground of consciousness, but 
IS deeply overlain by sentiments. The wisest line of attack is 
to replace a supporting sentiment by another more influential 
or more apposite. 

A classic illustration of this is to be found m the story of 
General Smuts’s visit to South Wales in 1917 at the request 
of some of the miners’ leaders. A public meeting was arranged 
at which he was to speak to miners on strike. He found a large 
audience who were there by invitation to meet a distinguished 
guest, but who were grimly determined to stand by their fellows 
to whom their prime allegiance was due. The statesman did 
not attempt to argue with them, but asked them if, before 
he spoke, they would sing to him “some of the songs of your 
people.” As they sang, national loyalty rose above class loyalty, 
and few words were needed from their visitor, who was conscious 
of their change of attitude. His request had altered the direction 
of the sentiment of loyalty. 

A more deliberate and conscious modification of attitude 
occurs when an individual, for instance, changes from one 
industrial group to another. Should a worker be promoted to 
be a foreman, or a trade unionist in a mining area become a 
mine manager, he will be affected by his new responsibilities, 
privileges, and opportunities. Sentiments other than those 
which previously affected him enter into his experience ; other 
points of view are brought before him m the group he has joined, 
with the result that his attitude is slowly and gradually modified. 

Attitudes are organized around relationships. They express 
“how men feel” in situations arising within a relationship. The 
link between the attitude and the situation is largely emotional : 
its quality and stability are affected by sentiments and feelings. 
Evidence of this can be found in the way in which a great number 
of persons look upon religion or objects of religious worship. Their 
attitude, which is not, in the nature of things, exclusively rational, 
IS suffused by youthful memories, family habits, social customs, 
and even spiritual experiences. Not very different is that of the 
wealthy man towards private property. Sentiments of family 
and social tradition, of pride and self-respect, colour the way 
in which he regards any proposal to alter the present economic 
order. These sentiments affect him as a business executive in 
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relation to such associations as trade unions, of whose value and 
expediency as a method of regulating wages and working condi- 
tions he may be logically convinced. Their political programme, 
however, arouses in him a host of apprehensions because it 
includes proposals to deprive him of some of the things round 
which his sentiments are wrapped. In the same way, the 
attitudes of the workers towards collective action through their 
own trade unions are reinforced by sentiments which have their 
roots in social divisions, class feeling, and personal experience. 

Attitudes must not, however, be confused with opinions. They 
contain more feeling and emotion and have not consciously 
taken form in thought and word. They are more a constituent 
element of personality than opinions and lie nearer to the power 
house from which action springs. But if feeling and sentiment 
are held in reserve and the attitude is brought into consciousness 
with a view to expression in words, an opmion may result. 
Where, however, the emotional element remams strong and the 
rational processes mvolved in finding verbal expression are only 
weakly exercised, the result is that biased opinion to which the 
term prejudice is applied. No study of attitudes can proceed far 
without meeting the question of prejudice. Here the student 
will realise that he has not moved far from his major study, since 
attitudes are better reflected m prejudices than in opinions. 
Prejudices, in fact belong to a group of what may be called 
‘"attitudes of mind.” They are ever-present in relationships and 
must be reckoned with by those who are dealing m conversation 
and interview with their fellows. 

In short, therefore, if a personnel manager is to be m a position 
to forecast and to influence the possible lines of response to his 
activities, he must obtain a reasonably accurate knowledge of 
the attitudes of individuals or groups. He cannot do this with 
success except by experiencing the very factors which have 
shaped and coloured the outlook of those he wishes to imder- 
stand. For this reason he will be able to do his job better if 
he has begun life as a worker, has mixed with fellow-employees, 
and has entered into all those relationships wherein their feelings 
and sentiments are expressed. Failing this direct contact, the 
alternative is the application to his problems, through the 
medium of a penetrating and analytical mind, of any gifts of 
understanding and sympathetic interpretation he may possess. 
Attitudes are subtly hidden products of human and social rela- 
tionships, to be unearthed only by those who delve deeply, and to 
be recognized mainly when the quality and texture of that 
which is sought has been learned by practical experience. 
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Though statistical procedures for obtam|ng points of view and 
opinions are available for the ascertainment of attitudes, their 
value as tools in the workshop of personnel management will be 
enhanced if supported by a penetrating understanding of human 
nature- 

4, Relationships within Industry 

Since attitudes are the emotional aspect of relationships, these 
relationships, which are more general and fundamental, must be 
studied and understood. Industry has three prevailing types — 

{a) Those existing within the worker group, which are the 
simplest and easiest to understand. They are comprehensive 
and significant, reflecting the human and dynamic groupings 
of the workroom. 

(&) Those between the workers, on the one hand, and 
supervisory executives, such as foremen, managers and 
superintendents, on the other. 

(c) Those between the workers and that invisible authority 
called the “management.” The latter is expressed as a legal 
entity under the name of the company for which men say 
they “work.” To the workman on the floor of the shop it has 
neither form nor substance. He has come to call it a “ system,” 
and to view it with feelings in which there is much bewilder- 
ment and a great deal of traditional hostility. Unless he can 
be helped to understand it, he can neither give it the loyalty 
and co-operation necessary to make authority effective, nor 
can his goodwill be won. 

5. Relationships among Workers 

Something of the nature and quality of this relationship is 
expressed in the term “fellow- worker.” The phrase conveys 
the sense of a community of men whose ties are those of interests 
and sympathies. These bonds are strengthened by communica- 
tion and discussion and by a knowledge, where they exist, of 
common grievances. Out of this amalgam springs a conscious- 
ness of class and a collective attitude to work and authority. 
Thus the whole area of industrial relations becomes common 
ground to all united m this “fellowship.” 

{a) Occupational Differences 
But the differences within the worker-group must clearly be 
recognized. They are as deeply rooted as the likenesses. A 
worker who starts work along with his fellows at 7.30 a.m. or 
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8 a.m. realizes easily 'tl|at he and they are of the same class. 
But he has to confess to a difference when another group of 
workers arrive, perhaps, an hour later, often dressed better, 
going to clean occupations where they receive, as he believes, 
higher pay. These divisions within the worker community 
cover a wide range, comprising such matters as capacity, 
traming, occupation and calling. All may be workers, but some 
aim at a different class of occupation or achieve a higher skill 
and insist on due recognition of the differences. Grades of 
development lead to stratification and to dissimilarities which 
in some measure disturb the fellowship. Finally, some become 
the leaders of their fellows in thought and action, and give unity 
and direction to the worker-group. 

The most characteristic stratification is mto skilled, semi- 
skilled and unskilled groups. The social psychology of this 
groupmg is simple ; it is based upon skill and training, custom 
and prestige. The skilled man has a wider range of capacity 
because he has a fuller traming. For this reason he claims, 
and custom allows him, a greater prestige. This is often marked 
by the requirement that he shall have a ‘‘mate” or “labourer” 
to carry his tools and execute the unskilled parts of the job. 
If a critical intelligence were applied to this long-established 
custom the result could be a more economical and systematic 
arrangement. But the craft trades continue to tram competent 
craftsmen, and thus, in part, justify their attitudes on the 
matter of skill. 

Two factors are steadily altering the relations within this 
group, reducing the prestige of the skilled craftsman and 
increasing the relative proportions of the semi-skilled. These 
are the mcreasing use of machinery, leading to the breaking 
down of processes into simpler units, and the upward pressure 
of the unskilled and semi-skilled for recognition and commen- 
surate pay. Machines of to-day are so automatic that a so-called 
imskilled worker can quickly learn to manipulate them. With 
their help he turns out a much greater output at a fraction of 
the cost ; the product may even be more finished and accurate 
than that which could be produced by a skilled craftsman at a 
reasonable price. These and other changes have restricted the 
work of the skilled men to taking care of the machines and 
keeping them in running order. In some American factories 
craftsmen do not amoxmt to more than 10 per cent of the 
whole. The semi-skilled, who are the machine operators and 
assemblers of work, may become as much as 55 per cent of the 
total. In addition, there will be 5 per cent of inspectors £md 
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examiners, who probably belong to th| semi-skilled, to which 
class may also be allotted a percentage of the remaining helpers 
and labourers.^ 

The demand for commensurate pay is in part a revolt against 
the arbitrary division of skill between the craftsmen and the 
semi-skilled. A few generations ago, in England even as late 
as 1914, the craftsman was an aristocrat in the world of labour, 
his position being marked by a time rate more than 40 per cent 
above that of the labourer. But the wage advances given during 
the war of 1914-18 reduced this margin to round about 25 per 
cent,^ which was not restored when wage rates in skilled trades 
dropped sharply after the war, since unskilled wages did not 
fall proportionately. By reason of the reduced demand for 
skilled workers and the diminished margin of remuneration, 
apprenticeship declined as a method of entering industry, and 
the balance between the skilled and unskilled has been signifi- 
cantly weighted against skill. When the outbreak of war in 
1939 led to an abnormal demand for skilled men, the position 
could be met only by the upgrading of many of the semi-skilled 
and some of the unskilled. The introduction of women after 
a short period of training and their placement m many instances 
on semi-skilled jobs, was followed by the concession of “the 
rate for the job,” a decision which further reduced the prestige 
of skill and apprenticeship. 

A similar position is found among clerks. Differences in grades 
of skill and training exist here, certain of the technical sections 
being highly trained. But the relative position of these grades 
is being modified. Machinery is tending to displace the male 
clerk and his salary rank is being reduced. Women can handle 
office machinery better than the majority of men, and at present 
are paid a lower salary rate. At the same time the relative 
financial status of worker and clerk has been altered by the 
proportionately greater advances in rates and earnings of the 
former. 

(b) Social Groupings 

The structure of the worker-group deserves consideration 
from another angle. Far too often it is discussed solely as 
an industrial grouping and considered purely as an element in 
the organization of efficient production. In fact, it is always 
in part, (and, in more compact commlmities, almost entirely), a 

See J. Storok, Man and CiviUzation, pp 220-21. 

2 For these percentages, see article “The Making of Craftsmen,*’ The Times, 
15th May, 1944 
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social group, reflectHi| the relationships to be found in home, 
school, and community, and either affording or denying oppor- 
tunities such as these give for social satisfaction. The directness 
of this reflection is of significance. When boys and girls who 
have been at the same school accept employment, they do not 
jom a strange commimity, but extend the earlier primary 
relationships into a broader field. Adults who know each other 
in the life of the street and the neighbourhood bring with them 
into employment the associations established in this contact. 
Even though this preliminary friendship may be lacking, as it 
is where workers come from widely-separated districts or 
suburbs of a great city, social groupings of a spontaneous 
character arise within the workroom. A number of men or 
women whose first introduction one to the other springs from 
work done in common may voluntarily choose to sit at the 
same table m the canteen, and possibly to have a game of 
cards after the meal. Out of the habitual canteen meetings, the 
conversation and the recreation, may come a sense of com- 
munity and a cohesion that may equal that of the ‘‘primary” 
group.^ 

The cohesion of the group depends on the strength of the 
sentiments which umte it. The powerful “ primary ” groups are 
held together by the master-sentiments of love, tenderness, and 
social sympathy. Men, women and children are sheltered and 
helped in the family, the school, and the neighbourhood. In 
the workroom, the sports club, and canteen, they find and enjoy 
companionship. They take pride in bemg regarded as good 
members of their trade xmion or of the little social groups in 
which they are mterested. The praise and approval of their 
fellows stimulate their sentiment of self-regard. This senti- 
ment is strengthened when they are recognized as individuals 
by those who hold positions of higher authority. The morale 
of a worker-group depends on due consideration of it as an 
association of men and women with social impulses and 
sentiments. 

The sense of belonging to a group community depends m part 
upon the quality of the attitudes which the workers display, and 
the ease with which these may be mfluenced by social and 
industrial situations. Worker groups, when handled by expert 
personnel management, tend to find their customary practices 
challenged by intelligence. Discussion and criticism play upon 
their attitudes and succeed in bringing about a readier tendency 


^ See Chapter XI following, pp 266-7, for a definition of “pmnary” groups 
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on their part to co-operate.^ The qua|ity of the leadership 
which spontaneously arises within the group is another factor in 
promoting this adjustment. If the leaders can agree to a line of 
policy which achieves the industrial purpose of the group and 
gives satisfaction to the members, co-operation is obtained and 
a high state of morale results. But if a thwarted “would-be” 
leader comes to the front, whose ambitions are beyond his 
capacity or personality, the attitude of the group may easily 
become one of opposition, and its morale be undermined. 

It would be a one-sided view to consider such a group without 
relation to the supervision and management. This reciprocal 
relationship affords an opportunity in the first place for industry 
to become mamfest as a form of co-operation for the purpose 
of producing goods or rendering services, and, m the second 
place, for human associations within it to be put on a basis of 
mutual confidence. The relay test group’s experience in the 
Western Electric researches is worthy of study in this connection. 
A more understanding type of supervision led to improved rela- 
tions between the management and this group which, as it 
talked about its activities and experiences, came to readjust 
its attitudes and sentiments. The operatives had learned to 
co-operate, that is, to extend their social grouping so as to 
bring in their supervisors, and found satisfaction in this social 
situation. 

On the other hand, it is possible for one social group to differ 
from another, even to the point of aversion. The division may 
be based on age, sex, marital hopes and conditions, religious or 
political views. The young person is not allowed to join the 
adult group, and even the juvenile group is itself divided into 
smaller groups on the basis of age. In a workroom containing 
a number of women, those in the marrying ages tend to form 
a group by themselves, marked out by their common interest 
in furnishing a home, and in particular by their desire to earn 
on piece-work the highest amount of which they are capable. An 
instance where the attitude is one of aversion exists in the 
dislike evinced in some areas to married women accepting 
employment. In a small compact community the individual 
has a reasonably correct knowledge of private circumstances. 
Where, therefore, a married woman has children who must 
be cared for when she goes out to work, the arrangements 
she makes will be known and, if not socially satisfactory, will 
become the subject of marked disapproval. If, also, her husband 

^ For an interesting study of attitudes m the process of modification, see 
T. N. Whitehead, The Industrial Worker, Chapter XXVII, especially pp. 247-68. 
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is working, her actionp will be characterized as selfish and 
inequitable, especially if at the time unemployment prevents 
many men from earning sufficient for a family income. The same 
attitude has prevailed among men in respect of overtime, those 
who seek it being subject to a mild disapproval. 

These considerations are a renainder on two points: firstly, 
that men and women carry with them into the workroom the 
demand for human satisfaction obtained in ordinary life through 
social groupings ; and, secondly, that knowledge of these groups 
is of importance. Few managers realize how much the smooth 
running of the workroom is facilitated by the knowledge the 
foreman or forewoman has of blood relationships,^ marriage 
affinities, friendly groupings and individual aversions. These 
matters become of sigm&ance in the composition of the 
working group, in the transfer of workers, and in questions 
of discipline. 

Worfaoom status has a bearing upon social groupings. It 
gives a natural leader an opportunity to function. Prestige has 
its foundation in social esteem, but the direction of the leader’s 
mfluence will be determined by his own attitude and that of the 
group upon whose esteem his prestige rests. If he is friendly and 
co-operative he can sway a group who might otherwise be 
divided from the management by hostility or aversion. 

On all that is involved in this aspect of worker relations it is 
impossible to dwell without entering upon a sociological analysis. 
Let it suffice here to say that personnel management can never 
have a true degree of diagnostic skill in understanding and 
interpreting the life of the workroom until worker relations are 
more fully recognized as a form of social grouping. 

One characteristic of the worker group is its conservatism. It 
does not take kindly to change or to movement. Though there 
is a measure of fluidity within it, there is even more resistance. 
This IS seen when a contrast is made between this country and 
the United States of America, where men and women move 
more in search of work and change occupations more readily 
and often. In this country, operatives dislike seeing men, who 
have formerly been clerks, come into their ranks to compete 
for some of the better-paid operative jobs. They would equally 
dislike young university men joining their ranks, as is done in 
U.S.A,, and working, as labourers, then as foremen, before 
becoming managers or functional assistants of some rank. 
Craftsmen cling tenaciously to their privileges and to the obvious 
signs of prestige. They do not willingly accept dilution, and 
when they must yield to contestants for equal rights, do so 
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slowly. The Amalgamated Engineering Union, doyen of the 
skilled xmions, was one of the last to admit women employed 
in their trade as members of their union. The conservatism thus 
displayed is a quality of tradition, not of skill. It is an attitude, 
not a logical characteristic. 

(c) Leadership of Worker-groups 

The form and quality of the relationships of the worker-group, 
both within itself and with other groups, depend upon its 
leaders. Effective leadership is governed by two requirements, 
that the leaders shall arise out of the groups, and that they 
shall not advance far ahead of their followers. Workers do 
not give a ready welcome to men of greater education who 
come into their midst as missionaries. More important is the 
condition that the leader’s pace be only that of the group, 
llistory shows that the leader is never outside of, nor detached 
from, his group, but must carry them with him. He is primarily 
the initiator or originator. In the simplest form of society he is 
the man who steps out and does something ahead of his fellows, 
or who can do it better than other men can. The pioneer act 
must be one of which they approve, otherwise it will be regarded 
as foolishness rather than initiative. It is for this reason that a 
worker-leader cannot go far ahead of his members. Any reluc- 
tance on his part to accept ideas and measures that seem 
reasonable to management is to be ascribed rather to his sound 
social judgment than to fear of ‘‘losing his job.” 

The continuance of his leadership equally depends on his 
keeping in touch. His actions must satisfy his followers, that 
is, must strengthen their attachment to the cause. If he can 
do this, he can carry them a long way. If he changes his mind 
he must persuade the group to change theirs or run the risk 
of losing his position, a process which calls for time, patience, 
and a set purpose. It is not easy to modify the views of ordinary 
men and women merely by argument. The objective facts 
which can be discovered and brought into a discussion are only 
a part of the total situation. The remainder consists of feelings, 
attitudes and sentiments. These must be experienced before 
their weight can be reckoned. Attitudes are changed only when 
arguments are reinforced by sentiments. 

The quality of worker leaders within the workroom varies 
greatly. Many personnel managers will from experience recall 
cases where some wise, loyal, or dynamic personality among the 
workers has helped towards co-operation between his group and 
the management. Every factory knows the “born leader,” who, 
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because he has initiative and personality, moulds the attitude 
and opinions of his fellows. His helpfulness often depends upon 
his being personally satisfied in his social and domestic environ- 
ment, and finding scope for his powers m his industrial life. 
But, if thwarted in either field, he tends to become a malcontent 
and, m compensation, stirs up trouble in the workroom, aiming 
to secure some degree of domination over his fellows. When 
endowed with the power of invective, and especially where a 
works council ajBPbrds an opportunity of public display, he finds 
an outlet for frustration in abuse of the management. On the 
whole, except in war-time, men of this type are rare, those 
more generally found being leaders whom their fellows trust 
because of their common sense, who also wm increasing confi- 
dence by success in negotiation with the management, and 
through these contacts come to be appreciated and trusted. 

{ d ) Trade Unions 

The most characteristic association within the worker-group 
is the trade union. It is a powerful group, both in its mfluence 
over the individual and in its social contribution. It speaks for 
its members when they wish it to do so. It affords them succour 
and support, both material and moral. Its financial benefits, 
where such attach to membership, and the action it takes in 
defence of the interests of its members, are material help of a 
practical kmd. The moral support which it gives them involves 
an obligation to discipline them into conformity to regulations 
and decisions and the observance of agreements entered into on 
their behalf. Even though the loyalty it can enforce is restricted 
in the nature of things to the interests of the workers, and despite 
difficulties experienced in applying this discipline, the trade 
union is a factor for stability and social security and furnishes 
much of the social cement binding an industrial community like 
Great Britain. 

Nevertheless, it contains within itself many causes of division 
and weakness. It is built up around occupations, being broadly 
divisible into craft unions, professional unions, and general 
unions, that is, unions consisting mainly of unskilled workers. 
Differences among crafts raise problems of demarcation which 
can become troublesome to industry and to the country. Though 
a definite procedure has been established to secure an equitable 
relationship between unions, these arrangements do not prevent 
petty difficulties arising. 

Beginning as msurgent bodies, trade unions in their early 
days fought with almost fanatical zeal for their members. But 
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as they have become stabilized and hava received a measure of 
industrial and political recognition, they mave acquired a sense 
of their obligations and responsibilities. A large proportion of 
them have come to realize that unless industry is efficient and 
successful, the well-being of their members cannot be assured. 
This change of attitude from militant opposition has involved, 
in the first place, a measure of co-operation with employers; 
secondly, the election of a different type of union leader; and, 
thirdly, an extension of executive personnel within the union, 
e.g. legal advisers and research investigators. 

Progress m this direction depends on the quality of the leaders 
available In trade unionism, as in all group activity, leadership 
is constantly under challenge. While the association is small and 
is fighting for its life, a militant and truculent leadership is a 
necessity. But as the association grows, and is accepted, it 
requires leaders capable of administering the affairs of the union 
and of negotiating agreements with employers. Men of calmer 
temper and less pugnacious disposition are elected for these 
purposes. With their increased responsibilities, includmg in 
many cases Parliamentary duties, they have difficulty m meeting 
all the demands upon them, and, perforce, neglect face-to-face 
contact with their members. Their general interests, also, and 
the part they elect to play, e.g. during war, limit their aggressive 
support of their members. In consequence, the latter, fretted 
by the inaction of their leaders, are likely to begin an insurgent 
movement within the ranks. 

This has occurred m the two wars of recent history. The 
shop steward movement of 1914-18 was a matter of concern both 
to trade union leaders and to the nation. The position was, 
however, regularized m 1922 for the engineering and shipbuilding 
trades by the York Agreement.^ From that date until quite 
recently, shop stewards, who by definition are representatives 
of trade unionists elected to represent a “shop,” have been 
regular agents of the trade unions. 

The recent war saw the recrudescence of two phenomena 
experienced in the earlier struggle. In the newer factories the 
moderate trade union leader in the workrooms was replaced 
by an agressive type who was politically mmded. These latter 
were sometimes men with logical powers, capable of turning every 
point to advantage, quick to seize on weaknesses and to play 
up difficulties in administration with a view to buttressmg 
arguments m favour of the broader control of industry 

^ See Chapter XII, for a statement on the normal machmery for jomt con- 
sultation, and pp. 29^6 for this agreement 
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emboied in Russian practice. The second phenomenon was the 
opposition of these stewlirds to organized trade unionism. They 
formed a “ginger’’ group m the more formal and conservative 
oi^anization. They held meetings m spite of the regulations 
which the official machinery imposed, and showed a tendency to 
disrupt the arrangement for joint consultation. 

Much of this attitude was carried over into the post-war 
years, modified however, by the gravity of the economic 
problems facing the country and the obvious need for national 
unity. Trade union leaders were able to re-assert their authority 
while international developments led moderate shop stewards 
to gain the ascendancy over their more aggressive fellows. 
Notwithstanding these developments, trade union leaders 
found serious difficulties in fostering co-operation and in securing 
the strict observance of agreements especially where settlement 
of grievances was delayed and the existing machinery for 
conciliation proved unwieldy. The nationalization of industries 
raised new problems without solving any of the older ones. 
The fundamental difficulty is that of imitmg such aggregations 
as these large trade unions in support of a common purpose and 
an agreed industrial pohcy. 

(e) Trade Union and Employer Attitudes 

To discuss impartially and with reasonable accuracy the 
attitudes of employers and trade unionists in a limited space 
is a difficult task. Theoretically, the interests of employers and 
workers are identical. The promotion of the best interests of the 
employees depends, broadly speaking, on the welfare and health 
of the business in which they are employed. This is recogmzed 
in many firms in this country where co-operation has been 
voluntarily estabhshed, and in the U.S.A. by the movement 
towards union-management co-operation. The latter movement, 
though confined to a small number of companies and umons,^ is 
highly significant in its attitude and its methods. The attitude 
is that of frank co-operation, its methods those of joint con- 
sultation. With characteristic mitiative and readiness to refuse 
to be bound by pre-conceptions of “managerial rights,” these 
American firms and organizations have accepted the trade 
unions as partners in discovering more efficient methods of 
production. Research to this end is carried out either through 
a joint committee on the same principle as our joint production 
committees, though with much greater powers, or by the union 
making available to the employer its own specialist. Twelve 

^ See S. H. Slichter, Union Policies and Industrial Management, 1941, pp. 560-1. 
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out of twenty-two enterprises which ha<i begun this co-operation 
in the years 1938-40 had done so on the initiative of the unions,^ 
and were using one or other of these two methods. 

This development is psychologically sound. Trade unionism 
lends itself to co-operation. It is an instrument for either 
construction or obstruction. If partial or complete conflict with 
management exists, it will be diverted from co-operation to 
obstruction. All the forces within trade unionism which are 
opposed to co-operation are thereby strengthened. Conflict 
thrives upon opposition just as “appetite comes from eating.” 
The first step in such circumstances is to caU off “the dogs 
of war.” A wise and far-sighted management which recognizes 
the value of mutual agreement thereby releases a great force. 
The co-operative impulse is as fundamental m human nature 
as the impulse to fight for a common purpose. 

But mutual agreement is not obtained without conditions. 
The most important of these is the full recognition of trade 
unionism. This claim is justified on grounds of general social 
policy. The voluntary organization of a group whose purposes 
are lawful, is a right of free citizens. The purposes of trade 
unionism are lawful and its organization, even though restricted, 
IS nevertheless recognized and buttressed by law. Further, the 
right to form an association is paralleled by a similar right on 
the part of employers. Recognition is, psychologically, even 
more important, for it is an invitation to conference and 
discussion where grievances may be submitted to the tribunal 
of reason and common sense. Finally, it will in the long run 
tend to the strengthening of order and authority within industry. 
Compared with management, trade unionism has less estabhshed 
power and weight. Little but good can come from strength- 
ening the influence of responsible and trusted worker leaders. 

Nevertheless, opposition to a policy of co-operation exists 
among the workers, important minorities having accepted a 
philosophy of conflict. Even those who are not settled in this 
attitude of conflict cannot be helped towards an attitude of 
co-operation without the facts and experiences which would 
influence them. These must be furnished by the employers and 
put across by the union leaders. It would be too much to expect 
that every one of these leaders is equal to such a diflS-Cult task 
of persuasion and education. The problem of the quality of 
leadership, therefore, intrudes again. Further, there are mdi- 
vidual employers and managers whose working philosophy leads 
them to oppose co-operation, and who regard collaboration as 

^ Idem^ p. 563. 
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undesirable, not so much in itself^ but because of the nature 
of trade unions. Such men may be jealous of their own prestige, 
powers, and prerogatives; they may be convinced that trade 
unions care little about efficiency or, if they do, are not capable 
of making any contribution thereto. But the most important 
reason is that action on this matter is, in the case of many 
employers, decided by expediency rather than guided by 
principle, with the result that progress towards better industrial 
relations moves slowly* 

6. Relations between Workers and — 

(a) The Foeeman 

The relations of the foreman to the workers must be studied 
in light of the scope of his technical and supervisory responsi- 
bilities. As British industry is organized, there is no standard 
description of his job. Much depends on the extent to which the 
establishment in which he works is being scientifically managed. 
Where it is so managed, many of the responsibihties he formerly 
carried have passed to others. For instance, where wage- 
rates are settled by national agreement these are often taken 
care of by the personnel manager ; bonuses or piece-rates may 
call for the time study investigator; planning of work will be 
vested m a special function, while the records necessary for 
efficiency will be centralized to a large extent in a central office. 
What remains is a job of control,^ the mam items of which can 
be stated as follows — 

1. Allocating the worker to the job and seeing that the neces- 
sary arrangements are made for him to carry it out effectively. 

2. Supervising workers on new jobs, teaching them and 
encouraging them to give their best effort. 

3. Keeping technical management informed of any difficulties 
that arise in connection with the supply of materials or the 
running of machines. 

4. Preventing accidents and looking generally to the safety 
of employees. 

5. Maintaining discipline, settling differences and grievances, 
commending good work, and finding out the causes of bad work 
and of waste. 

6. Interpreting the workers to the management, in this 
connection dealing with their spirit and attitude and conveying 
their ideas. 

^ For a picture of a foreman’s responsibilities wbere scientific management is 
less developed, see Davis, Introduction to Foremanship, pp 11-14 , also F. J. Bums 
Morton, The New Foremanahip, p. 67. 
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His own attitude and that of the ’v^prkers towards him are 
affected by several significant facts — 

(а) He has, in most cases, risen from the ranks. In one 
sense, this is an advantage. He knows much about the 
workers’ jobs, and is better able to appreciate their sentiments, 
susceptibilities and prejudices than any other supervisory 
executive. But, speaking broadly, he has not been trained 
either to reflect upon what he knows or to report the facts 
of a human situation. His appointment as a foreman called 
for many qualities not required in the job which he did 
on the bench, but, except in some instances in the capacity 
of a charge-hand, he has had very little training for its 
wider demands. No other executive in business undertakes 
such a measure of increased responsibilities at any stage 
without being tested in subordifiate posts of authority, or 
without a measure of indirect training. 

(б) Having been made a member of the management, he 
acts, or IS advised to act, as if he were deliberately cut off 
from the workers. He would probably prefer to remam 
friendly with them, but this natural attitude he finds con- 
demned as ‘‘bad for discipline.” There is an “official” type 
of discipline which is in part the reflection of the office of 
authority held. This* idea is responsible for the foreman of 
a small gang standing by while the men work. If he were to be 
their leading workman, setting the quality and pace of the 
work, instructing the men and by example showing them, if 
necessary, what to do, his social relationships with the 
workers would be improved and his authority remain unim- 
paired. If any argument from experience were needed in support 
of this view, it is to be found m the practice in workshops 
of a foreman being addressed by his Christian name. If this 
act of familiarity does not destroy discipline, then leadership 
in work and action would not do so. 

(c) But though one of the company’s executives, he is 
equally separated from the higher management. He has to 
take the “kick” when anything goes wrong, and then finds 
himself thrown back on to a defence of his workers. This 
double loyalty makes a considerable demand upon him. 

Despite these obstacles to a happy relationship with his 
workers, a foreman can succeed if he will treat them as men 
like himself, and will observe certain maxims. 

(i) Carry out strictly the company’s policy. Failure to do 
so will lead to appeals from the worker which the higher 
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management will find itself compelled to support. The result 
will be damaging to Ins prestige and influence. 

(li) Agree with his fellow-foremen in policy and sentiment. 
Workers soon discover any rivalry or antipathy, and learn to 
play off one foreman against another. 

(ill) Avoid favouritism or partisanship. The workroom 
repeats many of the dislikes and animosities of the outside 
world, and the foreman is one of the justices of the peace. 

(iv) Be tactful in either receivmg suggestions or hearing 
complaints. Let the foreman put himself in the place of the 
workers, and sympathy following on imagination will guide 
to right action. 

(v) Regard himself as a means of communication between 
the workers aijd the management, not in the sense of a channel 
of grievances, but as an interpreter of the feelings of the 
workroom on the one hand, and on the other, of the aims 
and standards of the management. This naturally implies 
that he has learned how td obtain a balanced view of the 
human sentiments necessary for co-operation^ with him, and 
has also been adequately informed of the company’s policies.^ 

{b) Managers- 

The most striking fact in the relations of workers and managers 
IS that higher executives, considered as mdividuals, are often 
more kindly regarded by the workers than their junior or 
subordmate colleagues. Many personnel managers will have 
experience of this fact. Workers assert that the higher up they 
carry their grievances or problems, the surer they are of obtain- 
ing both courtesy and justice. The reasons for this are not far to 
seek. The higher executives possess the self-confidence accruing 
to their standing; they are not afraid to approach a new 
problem and, if faced with an old one, have a relatively wide 
experience to guide them. They are usually men of first-rate 
capacity m analysing a situation, and in finding a solution by 
rej&ection thereon. Finally, experience has produced in them 
a greater degree of social wisdom and understanding. 

For these reasons individuals of this type are appropriated 
by the social group, not as members but rather as possessions. 
They are referred to individually as ‘‘our” or “my” manager 
or director. Their views, ideas, and especially their praise 
and blame are valued. In contrast, the possessive adjectival 

^ See Boethlisberger, Management and Morale, pp. 41--3. 

- For methods, s^e Chapter VII, pp 160-4 
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pronoun is much less frequently applied to foremen.^ This fact 
underlines not only the necessity for foremen to keep in touch 
with their workers, but shows what possibilities there are in 
wise leadership on the part of managers. 

(c) Managees and Leaders 

Care must be taken, however, not to confuse management 
with leadership. This common failure to discriminate between 
these two terms results from the use of abstract nouns. The 
function of a manager is not management but managing. 
Management is the ‘‘^set-up,” the organized institution which 
results when the manager has played his part in managing his 
works. Similarly, the activity of a leader is that of leading; 
leadership is an abstract conception. Management, too, is 
abstract and formal. Its instruments are orders, regulations, 
charts and diagrams. It is an intellectual function, logical and 
systematic in nature. The minds which reach the highest 
administrative posts, where organized management is their 
chief concern, are those which are analytical in quality, give 
weight mainly to objective facts, and think in terms of causation. 
The mind of a leader is of a different order and gives weight to 
other qualities. He recognizes the dynamic power of the emo- 
tions and sentiments, gives the weight of facts to human opinions 
and desires, and can think m terms of probability, i.e. of the 
human reactions that are likely to follow upon his decisions and 
actions. 

Experience and analysis have shown that leaders fall into one of 
three types, distinguished by the basis upon which they depend, 
whether it be position, personality, or function. These may be 
called the institutional, personality, and functional types. ^ 

The institutional type is long established and, outside of 
industry, is exemplified in the Church and the armed forces. 
These are leaders by reason of their position rather than because 
of qualities within themselves. The village priest is able to 
exercise a considerable influence upon conduct and social 
action because he is the vicar or rector. In the army each rank 
has its own peculiar weight which varies, as in the case of the 
Church dignitary, with the title of the officer and the prestige 

^ Again and again the workers have been heard to say “I spoke to the 
foreman bnt got no satisfaction, so I took the matter up with our manager ” 
Contrast the article with the possessive adjective The latter conveys a sense of 
pride and an attitude of confidence, because the manager “belongs.” 

® Students are recommended to compare the discussions m F C Bartlett, 
Psychology cmd the Soldier^ Chapter VI, with those m M. P Follett, Dynamic 
Admimstrationf Chapters XII and XIII 
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attaching to dilfferent ranks. The attitude of most men to a 
person in such a position is one of respect. For this reason 
authority is more easily asserted and the right to order and 
control more quickly acknowledged. The institution carries a 
degree of weight and prestige. This type of leader does not exist 
to any considerable degree in industry. Its chief representative 
is the foreman who, through his position, has the right and the 
responsibihty to show the line of action in any given set of 
circumstances. Because of his rank, men and women accus- 
tomed to industrial practices and discipline will look to him 
and, m ordinary circumstances, wall follow him. Other execu- 
tives, even though of much importance in the hierarchy, have 
less significance in leading. For this there are several reasons — 

(i) They are often not known to the workers as persons, 
nor do they carry an indication of their rank. Industry is 
careless of titles and opposed to symbols of authority. 

(ii) Their qualifications are not evident to the workers. In 
primitive times the best man was the leader. What grounds 
has the manager for being regarded by the workers as the best 
man? Seldom is he the most skilled craftsman able to do a 
better job than the best worker. Even if, in his younger days, 
he was one, he can no longer play the part of leading hand ” ; 
his job is different. His men have httle capacity for gauging 
his skill and little opportunity in any way significant for them 
of measuring his competence to act as their leader. Only if 
he achieves a result they can measure will they be able to 
“feel in their bones” the rightness of his position as their 
manager. 

(ill) He is seldom socially integrated into the group to 
which they belong. He has often been differently educated; 
perhaps he was bom m a different social class. It may be 
that he does not understand the sentiments and views of 
workers. To him they seem illogical, have no strong sense of 
justice or cannot be relied on to keep to their agreements. 
Unfortunately, he is able to quote events which, prima facie, 
justify these charges, but attempts to explain the circum- 
stances as seen by the workers or to evaluate the significance 
of these events fall upon his uncomprehending ears. A group 
of workers do not need to be told when their manager does 
not “belong”; every word and deed betrays his attitude in 
this event. 

The personality type is more commonly found in the Domi- 
nions and in U.S.A. He is “a regular fellow,” a man whose 
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strength is in himself. The innate basis of this power is usually 
a combination of sympathy and individuality. His sympathy 
enables him to understand the state of mind of his people ; he 
senses intuitively what they want and how they will react to 
his proposals and desires. He gets his way because he does not 
set out to oppose them, but rather to get the fullest measure 
of agreement from them. He seeks to influence their actions 
by implanting his suggestions acceptably, and by avoiding those 
which challenge opposition. But his sympathetic nature is not 
lost in a welter of sentiment ; his individuality saves him. This 
quality gives him self-reliance, from which issues faith m himself, 
readiness to make suggestions and to stand by them. The 
combmation of sympathy and individuality is a fruitful one ; it 
produces clear-cut and definite ideas, attracts men and wins 
their co-operation. When certain personal qualities character- 
istic of this type are added, such as tenacity, steadiness of 
moral purpose, calmness of judgment, tactfulness born of 
sympathy, the power of initiative arising from his individual- 
ity, the result is what would seem to be an ideal type for 
industry. 

Yet industry needs at times an administrator rather than a 
personality, especially when the issue is not a matter of group 
action so much as that of reaching a sound decision. The indus- 
trial leader, like the general of a modern army, is not to be 
found in the front of battle as of old, but in the headquarters, 
where all the facts and factors affecting the situation are kept 
under review. His leadership is functional in nature, having 
that quality to contribute which the possession of expert know- 
ledge makes available. By furnishing figures and facts he helps 
all concerned to decide what action shall be taken. When these 
are accepted by the group to which they are furnished, he 
becomes the man whom the group ^‘follows.” More broadly, 
however, the functional leader is the chief executive who aims 
to get all expert contributions given their due weight, and to 
formulate a decision based thereon. Thus a company chairman, 
seeking to draft a post-war marketing policy, may bring together 
the costing, purchasing, and personnel experts, with a view to 
reaching a decision based upon the several sets of facts presented 
to him and expressing the ultimate view of the group. On this 
interpretation the functional leader ‘‘^is creating a partnership in 
... a joint responsibility.”^ In other words, he is establishing 
co-operation or creating a team spirit. This is the one sound 

1 Mary V, FoUett, Dynarmc Admvm%8trat%on, p 290, , Chapters XII and Xm 

for Miss Follett’s argument. 
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relation of the manager to his workpeople, and one in which 
he will be trusted and followed. 

7. Relations between Workers and Impersonal 
Management 

On the other hand, impersonal management produces an 
opposite reaction : it is mistrusted and feared. It is a mystery 
to many a worker, a distant group known to him and his fellows 
under the collective indefinite term, ‘‘the higher-ups,’’ or the 
impersonal, distant pronoun “they.” He knows the weight and 
authority which are attached to its proclamations, but realizes 
that when it speaks it does so mainly because the personal 
agents with whom he has living contact have exhausted their 
powers. Towards the latter he can have feelings of respect 
and sentiments, even of loyalty, but the former is cold, with 
an air of unreality. A board of directors means nothing to an 
average workman unless he has seen them as individuals on the 
workroom floor, or in conference, and knows that in their 
individual capacity they perform specific functions. This 
unreality due to distance is a danger in industry, as it has 
proved to be in the history of political Government. 

Further, this impersonality leads the workers to thmk of the 
company as bemg opposed to their aspirations, feelings, and 
interests. They may Imow it, for instance, as the entity which 
opposed a wage advance or effected a wage reduction. At 
another time, perhaps, it dismissed a number of employees 
without anyone appeanng to consider what this action meant 
to the men and women concerned. The position becomes worse 
when a management in an industry where wages are governed 
by national agreements deems itself unable to make any local 
or exceptional adjustment because it is a signatory to the 
agreement. The management may be right both in principle 
and in detail, but such action only intensifies the dislike of the 
workers to what in such circumstances they can only call a 
“system.” They respond to opposition by similar activity 
which has no more justification. For instance, they may render 
efficiency (as defined in a succeeding paragraph) more difficult 
to achieve by such practices as withholding information of 
better methods or by restricting output below the rate which 
a good workman could achieve without strain. Ultimately, they 
may strike, or refuse to work, taking such action in a manner 
and temper quite different from that in which a dispute with an 
individual would be conducted. 
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(a) Authority 

The main relationship implied in impfersonal management is 
that of authority. This is formally expressed by the two comple- 
mentary tendencies to assert and to comply. Neither of these 
is found without the other, yet neither of them is absolute. In 
industry there is no official caste of order-givers. The majority 
of men are followers, but even among the latter there are to 
be found men who are sometimes leaders in another capacity. 
The workman at one moment acceptmg orders from a foreman 
may soon afterwards appear m the managing director’s office 
on behalf of his fellows to whom, after the interview, he may 
tender advice or instruction. He has an authority which can 
neither be denied nor violated with impunity. Alongside the 
formal authority of the management over the workers rims this 
informal authority which cannot be separated from the govern- 
ment of the business. If it is opposed, or even neglected, it can 
manifest itself in opposition and strikes, whereas steps in the 
direction of consultation have been proved in practice to 
strengthen higher authority. 

In industry authority moves up and down a line of control, 
those above giving orders to those below and the latter obeying 
those who have the right to order. But if we substitute a 
pyramid so as to bring into the picture the area and the persons 
under control, horizontal lines become manifest showing that 
authority passes over into co-operation. The director controls 
the superintendents and managers, but they function in the 
business through collaboration. A factory m which the managers 
are not working as a team is not under control. So, also, each 
manager directs his foremen, but unless they co-operate with 
him among themselves, the department or shop will be inefficient. 
The foreman is in charge of workers whose co-operation is an 
indispensable aid to production. Because of this inseparable 
element of co-operation, the attitude of the workers is of much 
significance. 

Speaking broadly, workers display no animosity towards 
authority. They are aware of the necessity for order and for 
regulations, and realize that only through prescribed rules 
can* order be secured. The more far-sighted among them, 
however, point out that the unquahfled acceptance of orders 
is imnatural to men and women with ideas of their own. 
They argue that their direct experience enables them to 
contribute towards the efficient working of the business. 
Their contribution may not be large in detail, but the sum 
total of it IS considerable. If it is not used, the business will 
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be the poorer.^ Men who are refused this opportunity of 
shaping the ordering^ of their work will not do that work 
so weU. Management in such circumstances, deprived both 
of stimulation and of criticism, can become wooden and 
uninspiring. Intelligent employees are rendered unhappy and, 
some of them, rebellious, while the less intelligent become 
dull and apathetic. Wise management seeks collaboration. 

Though willing to accept authority, workers claim the right 
of appeal against its unjust use. In enforcing authority it is 
easy to neglect many factors of the human situation. Rules may 
justify penalties for indiscipline, but there are sometimes miti- 
gating circumstances which, if laiown, would alter the decision. 
The authoritarian assumes that reason and logic govern the 
conduct of working men in the same way that they direct 
his own thmking. But ordinary men think emotionally, and 
are governed by their deeply-rooted sentiments and attitudes. 
In such cases, authority will at least seem, and at times may 
well be, unjust. Workers are aware of this situation with a 
prescience foreign to many executives, and see no way out of 
such a dilemma except by an appeal. If this opportunity is 
granted, they will, in most instances, accept the verdict. 

(b) Discipline 

The authority of impersonal management takes form in a 
body of regulations and in a system of disciphne. In its original 
meaning, discipline is the attitude of the disciple or learner to 
the master or teacher, and has both an inner and an outer 
movement. On the inward side, it implies a readmess to learn 
and obey. On the outward side it involves orders and regulations 
which control activities and guide them towards accepted ends. 
Considered from the practical conditions of the workroom, six 
points of significance emerge — 

1, Discipline is essential. Where manifold activities are 
performed by hundreds of individuals, control and regulation 
are necessary; the alternative is chaos. There is in human 
mentality an aversion from disorder and a readiness to accept 
control that is not contrary to natural justice. The strict 
manager or foreman is not disliked if he is just, and if order 
results from his strictness. On the other hand, any workroom 
may contain a small and, perhaps, influential minority to whom 

^ “The managmg ability of all employees is a great untapped source of social 
wealth. For, based upon order-giving (italics the author’s), our orgamzmg so f6w: 
has been planned to do without, and to suppress the managmg possibihties which 
he in small degree m each of large numbers of men.” Henry S. Dennison, quoted 
by Miss Follett m Dynamic Administration, p 228 
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reasonable conformity to regulations is distasteful. In their 
case it is essential to demonstrate m f)ractice that restraint 
and punishment are constituent elements of disciplinary power, 

2. To be effective, it must be certain and continuous. Disci- 
pline is an enduring relation. Men are continuously under 
disciphne in any organized job. Alternations of slackness and 
harshness are, on the very face of things, absurd. Slackness 
spells inefficiency while capricious control heightens the sense 
of injustice which slackness engenders. 

3. It is capable of being defined in rules. In most business 
concerns regulations are issued, stating what is to be done in 
given circumstances. This idea is applied to the direction of the 
activity and conduct of employees by the drafting of rules. An 
impersonal management will give to this task the same 
scrupulous care which it gives to its instructions. 

4. Discipline is a unifying factor. It works towards the 
ultimate goal of efficiency, and every part must* function in 
unison with others. To bring this about, control must proceed 
from one central authority, otherwise there will be conflict of 
purposes and methods. 

5. Reaction to discipline is a matter of character in the 
individual and morale in the group. The well-adjusted worker 
is self-disciplined while at the same time amenable to social 
direction. Within the group, discipline is easy if the relations 
between members are soundly based, and if the workers severally 
realize their part in the functioning of the group and the achieve- 
ment of its purposes. In that event it becomes possible to 
establish a type of discipline based upon the work situation 
and the demands it makes upon those engaged therein. The 
unification of the group and the consciousness of a common 
purpose promote morale in the sense of conduct controlled by 
intelligence.^ 

6. Discipline is a matter for which collective responsibility 
is possible. Its power is based upon an inner recognition of its 
justice; the support of public opinion quickens the sense of 
justice and makes enforcement easier. These are the axioms 
which justify the attempt to produce disciplinary control from 
within the ranks of the workers.^ 

The workers’ attitude on the matter of discipline is the same 
as that on authority. They recognize its necessity, but the 
development towards political and industrial democracy has 

^ For this definition of morale, see F C. Bartlett, Psychology and the Soldier ^ 
p. 152. 

2 For instances, see ‘^Disciplmary Committees,^’ Chapter XII, pp. 297-302. 
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led them to ask for two things: the right to a voice m the 
formulation and adminSstration of the laws or regulations which 
they are required to obey, and the right of appeal against any 
penalty or action which seems unjust. 

(c) Loyalty 

In some industrial circles, the question of the loyalty of 
workers to the firm and the management is much discussed. 
What is the workers’ attitude on this point? If we are to 
imderstand the reply we must consider what loyalty implies. 
It is an attitude towards some object or purpose, and is based 
on the sentiments of admiration and respect. 

Loyalty may be directed towards an individual, but even in 
this event the person is regarded as a symbol. More usually, 
loyalty means an attachment to the traditions, interests, or 
purposes of some organization, such as a church, party, team, 
or firm. 

The loyalty of the workers is towards their own class, repre- 
sented by such an organization as trade unionism. This is a 
basic fact m industrial relations which should be recognized 
clearly and dispassionately. Trade union leaders speak of 
workers being ‘^organized,” a term implying the idea of being 
brought together into a group where their own interests are the 
main social cement. The primary loyalty of the workers is 
towards that institution whose objects are nearest to their own 
interests and sentiments. 

What, then, of their loyalty towards the company which 
employs them? The possibilities of loyalty depend upon the 
extent to which basic conditions are met. The first of these 
is the arousing of the sentiment of respect, the second the 
establishment in some degree of a common interest or purpose. 
Respect cannot he commanded: it must be won by patient 
collaboration in the attainment of mutually-accepted aims. 
Both workers and management have one predominant common 
interest, provided that its right formulation can be found and 
the appropriate conditions created. 

Many industrialists are sensitive to the criticism of workers, 
which they cite as proof of disloyalty. Criticism is, however, 
almost a necessary quality of loyalty, being an exhibition of 
genuine concern as much as of opposition. Intelligent loyalty 
cannot exist if either despotic power has crushed the individual 
judgment which inspires criticism, or if natural servility, lack of 
mtelligence or absence of originality have atrophied the readi- 
ness to criticize. In any group there must always be differences 
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of opinion. Constructive criticism is a natural development 
from these differences. The degree of en4phasis in criticism will 
depend upon the strength of the critic’s sentiments, or the 
balance of his instincts of assertion and submission. A worker 
with strong feelings will criticize sharply. A man of the sub- 
missive type may allow his superior to adopt a policy which he 
feels to be wrong, and in this respect will not be truly loyal. 
Constructive criticism is dijfferent in quality from malicious 
opposition, or any attitude not inspired by a desire to serve 
the common good. Whether criticism is loyal depends upon 
three things: (1) the spirit in which it is tendered; (2) the 
degree to which it is thoughtless, or, on the contrary, reveals 
the intelligent exercise of judgment ; and (3) whether it springs 
from selfish considerations or a desire to advance the interests 
of others. It is m light of these considerations that the criticism 
of trade union representatives should be weighed. At times 
some of them may possibly be both dishonest and disloyal, but 
neither of the terms is applicable to intelligent criticism advanced 
in the interests of their fellow-workers or of the business as 
a whole. 

(d) Efficiency 

Finally, impersonal management tends to be thought of in 
terms of efficiency, a word which has gradually come into better 
standing with the workers. When analysed, efficiency proves 
to be a synonym for skilful and wise management. It implies 
the full utilization of all means and resources without waste 
of materials or of any element used in the process. It involves 
order, careful direction, thoroughness and the wisest exercise 
of their opportunities and responsibilities by those in authority. 
It contains an element of scientific measurement, and of the 
scientific linking of cause and effect, and is usually expressed in 
terms of a measured standard. Failure to achieve the standard 
is subject to scrutiny with a view to finding where the cause 
lies and to remedying the position in the future. To those who 
achieve high efficiencies, whether executives or workers, the 
result IS satisfying. The workers’ attitude on this point is 
twofold — 

1. They acknowledge the necessity for efficiency in the sense 
defined above. They recognize that an inefficient establish- 
ment cannot survive in a competitive world. Some of them 
would claim that it has no right to survive, since it does so 
partly because assisted by lower rates of wages or poorer con- 
ditions than are justified by regard for human needs. 
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2. They object to the Kmited connotation of the term in the 
argument that the company exists to make profits and, therefore, 
must consider efficiency first. The argument begins on the 
economic plane but ends on the admmistrative. If the board 
of directors are concerned with profits, managers and fore- 
men act and speak of efficiency as their chief concern. But 
efficiency, as the workroom knows it, is not directly nor causally 
related to profits. It, therefore, tends to become a standard 
in itself, measured in terms of cost or amount of produc- 
tion, and eventually the measures themselves assume shape as 
ends. 

To this the workers raise the objection that efficiency should 
caU for consideration of human costs and human well-being. 
Their attitude is that satisfaction and contentment are essential 
factors in the end-result, and that the technical means employed 
to attain efficiency must be judged by their effects on the 
individual. Immediate decreases in costs or increases m output 
are not adequate standards. A lengthening of the working week 
may increase output and reduce costs in certain circumstances, 
but it will not universally do so, and beyond a certain limit will 
produce fatigue and strain. On the other hand, an increase 
in wage-rates or the devising of an output bonus, may immedi- 
ately increase overhead costs, but by giving a proper measure 
of recognition to the group concerned may in the long run 
increase efficiency. 

The ultimate measure of efficiency is one which includes the 
satisfaction of the worker and a consequent increase in his 
loyalty and co-operation. 

Conclusion 

This survey has revealed how complicated are the relation- 
ships which exist within the working-group. Industry is a part 
of the life of society, reflecting in some degree the ways in which 
men and women stand to each other outside its walls, but 
characterized within by its own forms of organization. Its 
grouping is complex in nature, grades of authority being crossed 
by strata of social collaboration. From the standpomt of control 
and of business organization the workers may appear as one 
large uniform mass. In reality they are differentiated into strata 
based on certain qualifications which, in turn, form the basis 
for subdivision into smaller groups or associations. Each is 
separated from the other by its character, but is held together 
within itself and bound into a unity with other similar groups 
by social affinities, common interests and aversions, and a more 
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or less generally adopted social purpose. Considered as a unity 
the worker-group is distinct frona authority groups such as those 
of foremen and superintendents or managers. Its bonds are 
social, arising out of the nature of man and of his psychological 
needs of companionship, friendship, and mutual support. The 
authority groups are instances of organized relationships. 

These organized relationships are both personal and imper- 
sonal. They are personal so far as control is by face-to-face 
association; they become impersonal when orders and regula- 
tions are the mam lines of communication and control. Personal 
relationships obtain their strength and power from such qualities 
of personality as its mobility, resilience and capacity to feel 
and respond to human values, experience human sentiments, 
and act on social prmciples. Impersonal relationships are kept 
effective through the medium of policies. These by nature are 
stable and, if the result of their application is to be satisfactory, 
must be equitable and in other respects consonant with human 
nature. 

These relationships have been examined in some detail. The 
main attitude of those who exercise impersonal control is one 
of authority. This is often regarded as the power to issue orders 
and regulations and to enforce discipline. With this claim goes 
the assertion that there is a sphere of authority central to the 
whole structure and worlang of business, to which the name 
managerial rights is given ; that only if these are scrupulously 
observed can efficiency be maintained, and that criticism of 
what is done by those in authority is disloyalty, and is opposed 
to efficiency. 

There is much in these points of view, but they are only a part 
of the truth. Analysis has revealed how it is possible to share 
authority with a view to the development of human personality 
and the increase of efficiency. Authority is one side of a relation- 
ship; the other side is that of compliance. But compliance, 
if absolute, produces results on both the technical and human 
side, which are definitely poorer than are achieved when it is 
strengthened by co-operation. Authority, if wisely exercised, 
passes into collaboration; discipline becomes a joint responsi- 
bility for the establishment of morale, and the problem of the 
man in authority becomes that of achieving efficiency in both 
the human and the technical sense. To this end he will need 
to take the workers into his confidence, and to obtain the 
contribution they can make to the management of the 
business. 

So that he may act wisely in this endeavour, it is desirable 
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that he should have greater knowledge of the workers in their 
relationships and their Attitudes. Industry makes little provision 
for obtammg this knowledge in any systematic and scientific 
way. It looks, with a measure of success, to its foremen and 
to personnel workers, but the best of these have no tested 
instruments for recording accurate impressions. Through collec- 
tive discussion in council and committee the workers are 
revealing themselves to those who will listen and understand. 
But collective views and complaints are different in nature and 
quality from those of individuals, and in this latter realm lie 
many of the grievances and troubles which disturb collaboration. 
If action based on knowledge is to be taken, these collective 
views must be recorded through research in a scientific way.^ 

^ The question is, however, receiving the attention of the Institute of Personnel 
Management and research is one of the objects of the British Institute of Man- 
agement 



CHAPTER XI 


AIMS AND PRINCIPLES IN PERSONNEL 
MANAGEMENT 

1. The Need of Principles 

"One of the daily problems of the personnel manager is how to 
deal wisely and justly with many situations. He comes to 
his task with some experience and a measure of intellectual 
training. The wider his knowledge, and the more adequate his 
acquaiptancfe with affairs, the better fitted will he be for the 
demands made by his work. But his main equipment must be 
a capacity to think in terms of prmciple and to reach decisions 
m no other way. A couple of decades ago it was a common gibe 
in the literature of works management that a manager was a man 
who made decisions which were sometimes right. The personnel 
manager cannot allow himself to be included in this quip. He 
cannot afford to make mistakes. Decisions like his in the realm 
of human relations have a three-fold relevance. They are of 
significance to the individuals concerned; they may affect the 
future relations of employees to the company,* and they will 
remain on record as precedents m dealing with similar problems 
in the future. If his judgment is to be right, it must follow some 
guiding principle. 

In another .type of decision similar guidance will be needed if 
the judgment given is to be clear. Involved situations will at 
times confront the personnel manager, where a nuijiber^of con- 
clusions may have been reached m the past and a mass of 
detail accumulated. In the course of discussion, emotions and 
desires may have been aroused, prejudices strengthened, and an 
atmosphere created which is alien to objective, rational delibera- 
tion. Even with experience to guide him, the personnel manager 
in this situation needs something over and above the facts 
that, by giving unity to them, will lift his judgment out of the 
mists of prejudice and the storm clouds of feeling. 

Finally, no personnel manager is '^on his job” who is not 
consciously following certain aims. His daily work calls for a 
number of individual decisions. If his vision is limited to the 
range of these continuous demands upon his time and thought, 
he will lose the sense of perspective and find himself bewildered 
in a maze of detailed action. To achieve his aims and to pursue 
them among the complexities of human and industrial relations, 
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to ensure that his judgments are right and will stand the test 
of experience, he must he guided by principle. 

Decision by principle is an exercise involving both an intel- 
lectual and a social judgment. It is the application of a balanced 
mind to problems which at one time may demand logical 
penetration and, simultaneously, or at another time, may call 
for social wisdom. Formally, it is a judgment in the sense that 
all aspects of the problem are brought under review, and due 
weight given to each. In content, it is analytical thinkings 
involving a review of the problem in all its aspects. There is 
no ready-made recipe for producing the sane and stable judgment 
of the experienced personnel manager. Profound and deliberate 
thought and a wide knowledge of social principles ^re the main 
constituents,’ the whole being seasoned with the spice of tiuman 
experience. 

Whilst social principles are ready-made judgments to some 
extent, they are not so self-evident as to be accepted in manage- 
ment circles with the same celerity as axioms are in reasoning. 
This social backwardness of industry makes decision by prin- 
ciple much more than an academic exercise, and gives it the 
twofold aspect of a challenge and an opportunity for persuasion. 
Industry grew up in an era of economic thought now largely out- 
moded and of legislative ineptitude that has produced serious 
anti-social conditions. Many of those who control industry associ- 
ate criticism of these conditions with political prejudices, their 
own views not having kept pace with the changes in the outlook 
of economists and social thinkers. The enunciation of a social 
principle does not go very far towards convincmg either works 
managers or communistic shop stewards. It becomes necessary to 
argue the case, not in academic words, but in plain terms, 
establishing every possible relationship with business. 

Business has two main aspects, the technical and the human, 
and these cannot be divorced. The techmcal is that of organizing 
materials, machmes, and men with a view to the production "of 
goods or services. The human aspect is that of discovering how 
to achieve the fullest degree of collaboration on the part of men 
and women. Except in a slave society, full efficiency, the 
measuring rod by which success on the technical side is gauged, 
IS not attained without co-operation of the men and women 
concerned. Collaboration is an act of will that cannot be forced. 
It has its roots in human personality and social values. It implies 
recognition of man as an end in himself, and of his happiness and 
satisfaction as mms not to be disregarded in the organization of 
the workroom. Consideration of the means whereby busmess 

i7-(B38i) 
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efficiency, can be attained brings us back to social and naoral 
principles. " ^ 

2. Aim of Personnel Management 

Even a summary statement of the aim of peponnel manage- 
ment IS sufficient to show what social principfes are involved, 
and to indicate how they will operate. Personnel management 
is the human aspect of business management and its object is, 
^ primarily, to secure the greatest degree of collaboration within 
each establishment by ensuring, among other things, and as a 
secondary purpose, the following main provisions — 

(a) Recognition of the rightful claims of the workers for 
adequate wprkmg conditions, wages and amenitiesj^ and the 
discharge of the employer’s responsibilities on this count. 

(&) The attainment by all employees of a high -^nse of 
satisfaction in their work and iii' their service. 

(c) Recognition of the status of those who serve the employer 
m realizing mutual aims. 

The above statement reflects four major principles which run 
parallel with this aim, namely — 

1. Justice, implicit in the recognition by the employer of his 
obligations in respect of the workers’ claims. 

2. Personality, a principle which lies behind the need of the 
worker for satisfaction m work and service. 

3. The democratic principle upon which depends thq sense 
of partnership and the rightfulness of the claim of the workers 
for status in industry commensurate with their position as 
members of a democracy. 

4. Co-operation, the establishment of a relationship s<p all- 

embracing as to be the governing factor in industrial relations 
generally, , ' ^ 

Anything like an adequate statement of what these principles 
imply, and still less ,of what they would involve in their full 
application, cannot be made within the limits of a single chapter. 
All that will be attempted will be a concise exposition of their 
meaning and a few hints on the lines of their application. 

3. The Principle of Justice 
(a) What Justice Is 

Justice is an august principle whose writ runs wherever society 
exists. It governs the wide range of human activity. Its laws 
and rules are the subjects of such studies as jurisprudence, 
sociology and politics, and must be studied there. Being an 
abstract term, it cannot easily be defined m language i^ich 
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is at the same time simple and adequate. Illustrations convey 
its meaning more clearly than definitions. Consider" for this 
purpose such familiar and concrete relationships as those of 
employer and worker, or mistress and servant. In either of 
these 3 ustice h§s* been achieved when the ways in which each 
person stands to the other have been so established and ordered 
that each receives his due. But what is due to him — ^that is, 
his rights — arises out of his social and human needs. The 
consideration to which he is entitled is that which is consistent f 
with his needs and with his place in human society. His claim 
upon justice arises out of the actual and potential value of 
personahty and of himself as a social unit. His needs give him 
a right to justice. ^ 

Social interests’ lend further support to the demand for rights. 
Men and women are the units of society, which suffers when 
they are neglected or denied satisfaction of their prime needs. 
The truth of this is seen ori a, review of the effects of the 
unemployment of skilled artisans, competent miners, and other 
effective industrial citizens in the years of depression from 1921 
onwards. British society suffered immeasurably from this 
period of depression, which inflicted an injustice upon those 
whose needs were thereby denied fulfilment. Justice consists 
in meeting needs, not necessarily fully, but at least m such 
way and to such an extent that the social good is adequately 
promoted. Conduct, individual or collective, which is not 
conducive to this end merits disapproval and even punishment. 
Conditions, such as slavery, poverty, want or unemployment, 
which represent collective conduct inimical to an adequate 
meai^e of social satisfaction, demand an effort, though-at some 
cost, Ho r^l^t or remove them- Justice calls for public dis- 
approval of injurious actions and social approval of those which 
are helpful. » 

(b) Sympathy and Imagination in Justice , 

But if justice is to be a force m the life of industry it must 
become suffused with the common feelings of hpmamty. Its 
rational content, known in certain aspects as the law, is impor- 
tant and IS worthy of both honour and devotion. To the worker 
in the workroom, however, and to the commqn man the worlc} 
over, justice is a “square deal,” something he can neither define 
nor defend on logical grounds, but which he feels is right because 
it is what is due to him as a man. If it is in reality to be a 
“square deal,” two elements, sympathy and imagination, are 
necessary ,to its administration. Of these two the personnel 
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manager must never lose sight; they are inseparable from 
workrocmi justice. There are managers and foremen who, 
though unsympathetic, are respected and praised for their just 
dealings. Nevertheless, their sense of justice is not reliable : it 
tends always to hardness which lies on the borderline of injustice. 
Imagination helps towards a more liberal interpretation by 
bringing into conscious appreciation the thoughts, feelings, and 
attitudes of others. A director or manager who has used his 
imagination to this end will find as much reluctance in denying 
justice to workers as to his family or members of his social class. 
Sympathy reinforces the imagination. Its growth in modern 
society has produced a greater readiness to do justice to the 
poor, the oppressed, or those m want. Both the area and the 
power of justice have been enlarged by the grfeater under- 
standing between the various social groups. Civil' servants 
responsible for such as^j^ects of social justice as public assistance, 
are being encouraged to exercise these very qnialities. Society 
is coming to recognize that certain of its aims are defeated by 
the letter of law and regulation, but are promoted by sympathy. 
So in personnel management situations will arise where justice 
can only be dispensed when the law which is applicable to them 
IS administered sympathetically and imaginatively. 

(c) Justice in Action 

The personnel function offers many opportunities for the 
application of the principle of justice, some of which are as 
follows — 

1. Remuneration, including the “ wage” for capital, employee- 

wages and salaries. ^ 

2. Promotion or advancement to positions of greater honour, 

emoluments or opportunities. # 

3. Other rewards and incentives of a non-financial nature. 

Conditions of work m which personality is a matter of 

concern, e.g. status and security. 

5. Removal of obstructions to the fullest contribution which 
the worker can make, includmg measures for dealing with his 
own defects and deficiencies and those of his fellows or of the 
management. 

6. Punishment and other aspects of discipline. 

^hese are but the main points, and m connection therewith 
no more^can be done than to indicate summarily tjap questions 
which arise from them. 
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1. Reniuneration 

Thi^ covers a numBer of problems in distributive justice, as 
the social philosopher and the politician use the term. So 
important are these that the personnel manager must be pre- 
pared himself to give thought to them, or invite the attention 
of the appropriate director to them as aspects of industrial 
justice. 

(a) A minimum rate of wages below which the remuneration 
of a reasonably competent worker shall not fall and which 
assures the average worker the means to maintain himself and 
his family m health and efficiency. 

(b) A guaranteed wage to be paid in respect of conditions 
which are beyond the control of the worker, but which should 
form a part of the management risks of busmess, e.g. weather 
conditions, breakdown in supplies, in the planning organization 
or m machinery. 

(c) A form of wage payment, e.g. piece rates or bonuses, 
rewarding any extra effort or achievement so as to stimulate 
continuance of the effort without detriment to the worker. 

(d) A differential wherever any special training, skill, merit 
or responsibility is required, sufficient to repay the cost incurred 
by the individual and to secure a continuance in sufficient 
supply of any such quahty. 

(e) A return on the capital invested in the business which 
will insjire it against undue risks, and provide for an adequate 
amount of new capital being available if it should be reqmred 
in the future. 

(/) A share in any profits remaining after just wages have 
been^aid, a due return assured to invested capital, and certain 
necessary reserves made. 

2. Promotion ^ 

In this connection justice involves — , \ 

(a) Knowledge available to the worker of the opportumlres 
of promotion to jobs requiring greater merit or responsibility, 
and encouragement to seek these opportimities. 

(b) The provision of an open road to promotion (une carriere 
ouverte aux talents), 

(c) Provision of measures and procedures to ensure that 
neither is favour shown nor fear aroused. 

✓ 

B. Other Rewards and Incentives ^ 

Justice requires that every reward shall be given which has 
been earned, praise bestowed where it is due, and credit where 
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it rightly falls. Merit should be the criterion for advancement. 
Capacity should be fairly evaluated, 'even to the extent of 
marking occasional failure in some way, either by registering 
it or by a reprimand, with the aim of removing the defect. 

4. Conditions of Work 

Justice becomes a guiding principle where the workers make 
claims for a voice in determining the conditions under which 
they work. The two outstanding claims are for status, i.e. for 
some form of consultation,^ and for security. At the former 
point the principle of justice joins forces with that of democracy. 
The second is the positive side of the application of justice to 
the insecurity of industrial life. 

5. Defects of Industrial Practice 

Under this heading comes, first, unemployment which, no 
matter how justified on hard, economic grounds, is an injustice 
to man as man ; secondly, the inefficiency of individual manage- 
ments or of industry generally, the “cahng canny” of workers, 
and the restricting of their output to an agreed measure ; thirdly, 
the attitude of some employers to trade unions ; and lastly, the 
strikes which occur among workers. 

6. Punishment 

Here justice merges with democracy in requiring that those 
who have to obey the “laws” or regulations of a factory should 
have a voice in drafting them. When these rules have been 
broken, the ordinary canons of justice obtain, viz. that the alleged 
offender shall have a fair hearing, punishment shall bear relation 
to the crime, the purpose of punishment shall be kept in mind 
and provision made for appeal. 

This analysis and survey will have succeeded in its purpose 
if it has revealed how widely the cardinal principle of justice 
operates in industry, and has given a clue to its application. 
The wide range of the list of situations and the necessity for 
explaining them, give point to the view that sympathy and 
imagination are necessary to a clear perception of the methods 
by which* justice is to be applied. 

4. Satisfaction in Work and Service 

The degree to which management promotes physical, mental 
and spiritual satisfaction is one of the adequate measures of 

^ See Chapter XII hereafter for what this claim mvolves- 
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its quality. Ultimate success is achieved when, in addition to 
mastering technical problems, it has secured the collaboration 
of employees. Such co-operation is a partnership which by its 
meaning carries with it the recognition of the workers collec- 
tively and mdividually. Consideration for the individual is 
equivalent to a concern for his development. This concern 
has its roots in social necessity. Society pays due regard to its 
units for their good and its own. For example, it provides 
education so that the immature among its numbers may grow 
to maturity and in the process acquire the mastery of their 
own lives and the capacity to contribute to the social welfare. 
Legislation is another social instrument whereby on the one 
hand opportunities for development are provided and, on the 
other, infringements and hindrances are checked. This attitude 
is an acknowledgment of the principle that man is a being of 
great potentialities and has the right, in industry as in life, to 
opportunities for the exercise of his full powers. 

(a) What Personality Implies 

Recogmtion of the dignity and potentiality of the human 
person is a mark of civilization. History and sociology alike 
demonstrate this. Greek culture, though in action contradictmg 
itself by its acceptance of slavery, first set forth the concept 
of a moral personality. Both Judaism and Christianity taught 
that man was made m the image of the Divine, while the 
latter, by its central doctrine that for man’s sake the Son 
of God was crucified, raised the dignity of personality to the 
level of the sacred. Though the centuries have not yet succeeded 
in establishing ideal conditions for the realization of personality, 
this standard has remained and has been the basis for the 
criticisms levelled' against every institution which has prevented 
the realization of the ideal. Slavery perished in civihzed 
countries under the impact of this criticism. In our own day 
the actions and aims of Hitlerite Germany were characterized 
as barbaric because the rights of personality were denied. 

The essence of personality is expressed in the Kantian ethics. 
A person is an end in himself, not a means to an end. He who 
uses another human being to achieve personal ends thereby 
violates personality. He reduces the other to the status of a 
tool or, at the best, of an animal. A slave, said Aristotle, was 
a ‘‘living tool,” not a personality, and it is the vice of all who 
use other human beings for their own ends that they degrade 
them. The principle of personality, which is applicable to 
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industry as well as to political and personal life, is best expressed 
in the Kantian “imperative” — “so act as to treat humanity, 
whether m thine own person or in that of any other, as an end, 
never as a means only.” 

Because the human person is an end in himself, his develop- 
ment becomes a part of the common good for which society 
exists. In this way men and women acquire claims upon 
society. The line of development will become clearer if we note 
two of the characteristics of personality, one which we might 
call “whole-ness,” the other, independence Terms like integrity 
and totality, which may be used as substitutes for the former, 
will help to bring out its meaning. Personality cannot be 
fractionalized or its development fostered on the principle that 
“ half a loaf is better than no bread.” If it is not fully developed, 
then it is weakened, impoverished or crushed, that is, reduced in 
its “wholeness.” Further, the sense of frustration which results 
from incomplete growth vitiates even the lesser “whole” and 
makes it less satisfying. The independence of personality is a 
necessity of its life. Servility is the negation of personality. 

The claims upon society which spring from these charac- 
teristics are for freedom, justice and the opportunity for recogni- 
tion. The first demand arises out of the struggle against 
conditions. Both life and nature may, on occasion, restrict the 
spirit of man. Physical health and natural accidents do not 
always favour the development of personality. But the latter, 
being dynamic, struggles and-fights to achieve its aim and, given 
freedom, both of choice and .‘of expression, will grow. More- 
over, in the life of society one man may prey upon others, with 
the result that one may seem to have enriched his life with 
leisure, wealth and power, while the others have been retarded 
in their development. Here the principle pf social justice 
enters as the basis on which the situation lAay be adjusted. 
Restrictions upon the exploiter may enable personalities hitherto 
retarded to develop to a more advanced stage. But the third 
claim is equally important. It arises out of the struggle of 
the personality to achieve meaning or significance in society. 
A slave is not only un-free, his personality is not recognized. 
The une:§aployed man is free in that he has leisure, but his 
unemploySttient deprives him of a portion of his significance. He 
no longer counts in the world of effort and industry. 

(b) Work and Personality 

This short statement of the principle of per^hality must 
suflBce as an introduction to the consideration of industry's an 
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avenue for the development of men and women. Work, sociolo- 
gically considered, is not the primal curse of Bibhcal tradition ; 
on the contrary, it has brought man inestimable benefits. 
Among primitive hunting and agricultural tribes it was an outlet 
for strength and an opportunity for revealing himself and his 
qualities to the family and the clan. It was a training in order 
and regularity for the youth of the family, in which they learned 
of seasonal changes and the rudimentary laws of nature. They 
were educated by restraint and compulsion, both inward and 
outward. They learned obedience to established authority. 
They came to respect experience or advice which had been 
justified in action. They found judgment tested by events, for 
their life often depended on their soundness of judgment. In 
this way, in a simpler age than ours, the daily work developed 
human p€!rsonality and built up character. 

In this early stage, too, man learned to plan and to conserve. 
This was found necessary if he were to come to possess a store 
of goods which would enable him to live through the wmter 
season or overcome some crisis, such as flood or fire. In this 
capacity to plan, he began to rise above the beast and the 
savage. But planning sometimes gave a different turn to the 
circumstances in which work was carried out; it involved 
working with a group. The Red Indians of the prairies of North 
America, hunting so large an animal as the bison, learned to 
co-operate, both for the hunt and for the storing of the dried 
flesh. In this way foresight, a prime quality of human character, 
and co-operation, developed out of tod. Work became primitive 
man’s apprenticeship, education, and Me. 

What the social anthropologist teaches us of primitive societies 
is supported by the sociologist "when he examines the place of 
work in modern industrial life, and relates it to the develop- 
ment of characteV. Work has not lost its power of makmg a 
contribution thereto. 

1. It is a source of physical satisfaction. The strong man “re- 
joiceth in his strength.” A healthy organism seeks an outlet for its 
energy, and derives pleasure in every demonstration of its power. 

2., On a higher level work gives a sense of fulfilment. Man is 
at his best in doing some useful job into which he is* putting 
all his powers and capacities. He has a feehng of aclievement 
which broadens out into a realization of how his work and that 
of his fellows makes the world go round. Others may talk of 
monotony and of weariness and, at times, he, too, complains. 
Nevertheless, the world’s work continues because he is eager to 
contnbute his share towards it. The rightly placed worker who 
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is proud of his skill and capacity is one of the happiest of men, 
because he has found in his work the opportunity to live to the 
level of his personality. 

3. Work makes a further contribution to the development 
of personality through its routine and habits, its risks and 
responsibilities. Man is so variable in his emotional and physical 
life that a measure of routine is of value in stabilizing his 
reactions. A regular plan such as work supplies enables him to 
expend his energies most economically. Risks and responsi- 
bilities educate him. Capacity to face the former and to accept 
burdens and cares is a matter of training. The child does not 
show any sense of responsibility or ability to measure and avoid 
risks until he has entered adolescence. Certain primitive races 
show the same child-likeness. With them as with children 
initiation into responsibility is admittedly an educative factor. 
In industry this development is quickened. Instructions and 
regulations have to be followed and adolescent and adult alike 
learn order, regularity and a measure of self-discipline through 
obedience. The risks to be run are by no means only physical 
in nature. The employee invariably pays some penalty for 
unsatisfactory work, having m many cases to put the defect 
right before payment for the work can be made. He incurs 
the risk of reproval or dismissal. More weighty in some instances 
will be the loss of self-esteem or of social esteem which accom- 
panies the penalty. On the other hand, the sense that responsi- 
bilities have been carried satisfactorily with due regard to all 
interests involved justifies some measure of pride. At the higher 
levels of executive authority the significance of personality in 
facing risks and carrying responsibilities is clearly apparent. 

4. For all these reasons work, as we know it in modern 
industry, is a factor m the development of personality. It binds 
men and women into groups and “fellowships,” and thereby 
makes them surer of themselves. It gives both physical and 
social satisfaction. It is a means towards earning a living and is 
a part of life itself. 

To the personnel manager work must be judged by its effect 
on men and women, and he will need to be sceptical of much 
that IS 'written about it. One who knew industry well and 
workers even better, has interpreted the worker’s point of view 
with a relevance that only those sociologists who have a first-hand 
knowledge of life on the factory floor can appreciate. 

“He feels himself a man in his work, not merely in his own 
body, but in the effects of his work on other men. . . . Perhaps 
there are some leisured and cultured persons . . . who really 
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believe that the engine-driver or the dustman does his work 
without thinking about it , . . those who get their ideas and 
emotions from a lending library seem to imagine that manual 
workers are automata. But speak to dustmen or railway guards, 
or coal mmers, and you will find the sense of the social value of 
work done very widely appreciated among them.”^ 

When industrial conditions are viewed from the standpoint 
of the principle of personality, they are seen to be defective 
in many important respects. 

1. Industrial work does not allow such freedom as, for 
example, primitive man enjoyed when work was dynamic and 
educative. Freedom connotes the power to control future 
possibilities. Modern industry is so organized that the individual 
has little power to plan his work beyond the immediate present. 
Man is free when he may vary designs and carry out plans 
without being thwarted by obstacles or hindered by regulations. 
Our workshops, however, are so methodically conducted that 
men have little opportunity to initiate and develop designs, or 
to formulate their own plans for overcoming difficulties. Free- 
dom IS restricted in such cases to the opportunity to contribute 
to what the group is doing. If man is to grow to greater freedom 
in industry, it must be by accepting its order, system, and 
regularity, while finding ways of expressing his views and 
ideas concerning its method, its purpose, and how it may be 
controlled. Expressed practically, this means taking him into 
consultation, even to the extent of saying how work might be 
done, or done better.^ Though freedom is limited here by the 
need for a minimum of work of a specified type and quality in a 
stated time, the worker could, with advantage, be given the 
opportunity to show how this need might be met in a better 
way than the existing one. 

2. Industrial work is not inherently attractive. It is not an 
end in itself, and there is no clear connection between it and 
the ends for which it is undertaken, or the desires which the 
attainment of those ends will satisfy. In these respects it is in 
contrast with simpler forms of organized industry. The chase 
had its fun and its joy; primitive agriculture and simple 
activities satisfied family and tribal needs, and were associated 
with communal feasts and ceremonies. In modem industry 
man must obtain a vicarious satisfaction from the standard of 

^ See C. Delisle Bums, The Philosophy of Labour, pp 36-37 Cf also the same 
author’s books. Democracy, Chapter VT, Modern Civilization on Trial, Chapter 
IX, and Industry and Civilization The views of this author are a healthy 
corrective to much theoretical discussion 

* See Chapter Xn,pp 289-92, 304-6, for consideration of practical methods. 
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life and the expenditure which the wage and price system makes 
possible in substitution for the direct satisfactions of the earlier 
economic age. Other incentives, however, have their place as 
alternatives to the more fundamental objects now less powerfully 
operative in modern industry. 

3. This absence of interest is accentuated by the methods 
and conditions of industry. Work is subdivided and is to a very 
large extent mechanical. Though subdivision is the correlative 
of co-operation it deprives the worker of any significant oppor- 
tunities of seeing his work as a whole. Mechanism is equally 
necessary in a scientifically equipped world, where advanced 
races demand a high standard of living, but it has even more 
serious disadvantages. The actions of the machine are alien to 
the reactions of man. The former are regular, smooth and 
almost rhythmical, the latter are irregular, diverse and sponta- 
neous. Though man has within him the power to master the 
machine, its construction and the conditions it enforces govern 
the activities which form his work. This contrast can become 
a conflict, producing physical and mental strain. 

If these and other defects are to be remedied, steps must be 
taken along the following general lines — 

{a) The quality of the work which industry offers should be 
consistent with the worth of human personality. There are some 
jobs which are so heavy as to be fit only for animals, and some 
so dull that they do nothing to tram or educate those engaged 
upon them. These ought to be mechanized in the interests alike 
of workers and of society as a whole. 

(b) Where this cannot be done, additional leisure might be 
offered as a premium to enable personality to be cultivated in 
other ways. 

(c) The goods produced or the services performed should be 
worthy of the expenditure of human effort and should serve 
a useful purpose. Some of the products and some of the services 
upon which men and women are employed are degrading m 
themselves and in their effects upon the worker. 

(d) The terms and conditions of work should be such that the 
worker can recognize that he is performing a social service. This 
depends on the recognition of his partnership in the service. 

{e) The terms should imply as great a measure of social 
security as possible. This is a right which has its roots in the 
nature of the service rendered by the individual as well as in 
the interests of society. Regular employment is a prime essential 
of a better social and industrial order; its absence stultifies 
much of the social value which is found in work. The habits, 
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routine and the feelings built round the daily job are disturbed by 
circumstances of unemployment. The most natural desires and 
impulses are denied adequate satisfaction : hopes and ambitions 
for family and civic life are swept aside, and the worker left 
with the feehng that he is now worth less to the community. 
The interests of society demand that unemployment and the 
other accidents of industry, which rob it of a potential output 
of effort and services, shall be reduced to a minimum. 

(/) But the man himself remains the ultimate object of value. 
In industry he cannot be divorced from his work, but he is not 
bought with it, and ought not to be required to endure working 
conditions which will impair his personality. Amid aU the ugli- 
ness of industry he retains those qualities which distinguish a man, 
and in all dealings with him these qualities should be respected 
and honoured. His pride, his self-respect, his idea of his own 
rights, his stubborn sense of honour, his dignity, with which goes 
respect for his superiors, are all qualities of his personality 
which are beyond price. 

5. The Democratic Principle 

A third objective of personnel management is to get all 
groups and sections to make their optimum contribution 
towards the efficient working of the organization. To the author 
this IS in line with the purpose of political democracy, and justi- 
fies discussion under the heading of the democratic principle.^ 

Industry is a part of the hfe of society. It has grown up 
within a political organization. Man, the citizen as distinct 
from the producer, has created or accepted arrangements for 
the governance and ordenng of the society in which he lives. 
In most English-speaking countries this political organization 
takes the form of democracy, and has resulted in a demand 
from workers for an extension of the principle into the field 
of industrial activity. It is important for the personnel manager 
to examine the qualities of democratic society, and to measure 
the degree of disparity between political democracy and the 
industrial organization in which he functions. 

{a) Charactebistics of Democratic Society 

The chief characteristics of democratic society are four in 
number — 

1. The individual has a voice in deciding the form of govern- 
ment of the community. He has the right to participate in 

^ Compare K Man and Society, p 72* “The prmciple of democracy, 

which IS that ail social classes shall be politically active . 
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electing the legislature by which laws are passed and put into 
effect. By altering the direction of bis support at succeeding 
elections he can vote to change or supplement the existing legis- 
lation. These opportunities carry with them certain important 
implications. 

(a) The voter is under an obligation to contribute to the 
growth and development of society. 

(b) Education is needed of a quality that will make this 
contribution possible and eiffective. To accept an uneducated 
democracy is to try to build on shifting sand. 

(c) Democracy is under the necessity to learn from experi- 
ence, i.e. from its own mistakes. 

2. Power, or leadership, m a democracy is delegated. The 
type, manner and purpose of leadership are determined by 
the constituency. Democratic government is the rule of the 
majority. The people are willing to be governed by those who, 
after a process of free discussion and free determination of issues, 
have become a majority. The majority then chooses its leaders 
who exercise their leadership in accordance with the people’s 
desire and in their interests, broadly considered. By reason of 
the nature and purposes of democracy, these leaders have also 
the obligation so to exercise their power as to strengthen the 
initiative of mdividuals They will do this in consultation with 
the people they represent, who must equally be free to determine 
the manner in which they will make their contribution. A 
regimentation of their actions would become Fascism, while a 
strengthening of the powers of the leaders without recognition 
of their duty to quicken the initiative of their members is the 
road to a system which, at the best, is oligarchy and at the 
worst is also Fascism. 

3. Leadership m a democracy means power to guide mdi- 
viduals in a particular situation or towards a mutually agreed 
end. The leader has no rights beyond those which inhere in the 
situation or those which contribute towards this end. He is 
answerable m a free democracy to those he leads, and is judged 
by his success in achieving results which all will accept. His 
followers have the right of criticism, not to be exercised reck- 
lessly while the situation is developing, but unrestricted, except 
by the courtesies of public speech, after the job has been done. 

4. Where control is impersonal, exercised through the law, 
democracy implies the right of appeal, the roots of which are 
to be found in the sense of liberty. The freedom of a minority 
to express its opinion is conceded as an exercise of equal freedom 
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With the majority. The right of appeal on the part of the 
individual is this freedona translated into individual terms, but 
buttressed by the principles of liberty and justice. 

Through the democratic system of government men have found 
the best way to control social, political, and industrial relation- 
ships. This discovery has given the idea of democracy great 
influence over their sentiments, attitudes and thoughts. But 
influence is a factor which cannot long remain in equilibrium ; 
its tendency is either to increase in strength or to decline in 
power. Failure to grow is ommous. To remain victorious in 
conflict with opposing ideologies, democracy needs to advance 
in scope and authority. The attainment of political democracy 
is not the end of the process. The well-being of citizens has 
both a social and an industrial connotation. Large areas of 
social and economic hfe are not yet clearly recognized as belong- 
ing to the province of democracy. This is a weakness and until 
it is remedied, democracy remains unfinished and unstable. 

(6) Industrial Democracy 

The points in which mdustry is deficient, as an expression of 
the democratic spirit, can be summarized in a form parallel 
with the characteristic of political democracy set out above. 

1. The individual employee seldom has any voice in the 
industrial laws he has to obey, even where these, being connected 
with matters of conduct, are of intimate concern to him. Even 
less frequently has he the opportunity of altering them. Only 
a few firms as yet are willing to adopt the idea of allowing him 
openly to help in setting factory standards of opinion and 
conduct. To accept such a contribution from works councils 
and joint committees will, it is argued, weaken discipline, while 
the idea of allowing workers, through this machinery of indus- 
trial democracy, to learn from their mistakes, is even more 
emphatically rejected on the ground that it is contrary to the 
logic of efficiency. 

Only rarely available to the individual employee is the oppor- 
tunity of being educated in the facts of the business with a view 
to makmg a contribution to industrial public opinion. Selling 
points of goods are given wide publicity, but the facts which 
would influence the loyalty and industry of thousands of workers 
are kept a secret. Though it may be necessary in war-time to 
observe secrecy concerning parts of a business, a general attitude 
of this kind towards employees is to be deplored m peace-time 
business practice. Even in time of war the State recognizes its 
need of trusted and privileged servants, and has consulted the 
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trade unions. Industry cannot afford to do less in war-time and 
might do even more in peace. 

2. Power of leadership in industry is often autocratic rather 
than democratic. The executive is an organizer either self- 
appointed or appointed by an employer. His values are economic 
and, in exercising his power, he has these values primarily 
in view. He does not necessarily neglect the welfare or interests 
of his employees, but “ to strengthen their initiative ” may sound 
to him an unreal and unnecessary ideal. In his view, initiative 
and responsibility alike cannot be delegated. While he holds 
the responsibility for realizing the economic purpose of the 
business, he believes that he must retain all powers of initiative. 
In consequence he does not accept the fact that the workers 
can contribute towards the objects he has in view. Unlike the 
leader of a truly democratic group, he feels no compulsion to 
consult with his employees, and therefore falls back upon a degree 
of regimentation. It is easier and, in appearance, more effective 
to give orders than to determine action after consultation. 

3. At no stage m the hierarchy of management is limited 
and representative authority accepted. Even the foreman, the 
man who works in first-hand contact with men and women 
whom he is admirably fitted in most instances to lead under- 
standingly, has no authority from the workers, and is divorced 
from the benefit of democratic criticism. The right to criticize 
and question is in general suppressed or refused. Although 
machinery for representation may exist, this cleansing salt is 
denied opportunity to function. Fortunately, as later pages 
will show, war necessities demanded its application in such ways 
as joint production committees. 

4. The right of appeal is not yet an established item of business 
procedure, though informal machinery is there, and the personnel 
manager is often a ‘Uord of appeal.” This omission applies 
particularly to dismissals from employment, and to many other 
of the unavowed and unrevealed difficulties and disputes which 
occur. The frustration arising from the denial by industry of 
what politically are regarded as the ordinary elements of justice 
leads to unrest and discontent among workers. 

These points are sufficient to show the degree to which 
democracy is absent from the industrial field. An anomaly of 
this kind is a challenge to all who believe in the vitality and 
dynamic of the democratic ideal. A nation which accepts 
political democracy can find no rational justification for refusing 
to extend into industry that sphere of ‘‘free creative initiative”^ 

^ See K Mannheim, Man and Society, p 114 
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characteristic of the former. Democratic citizens are protestmg 
against this refusal. From their pohtical citizenship they have 
learned the significance of democracy, and are tending to assert 
that its extension is the price of their co-operation with industrial 
leaders. These facts establish the need for democratic organiza- 
tion m industry^ as a means towards the better ordering and 
the greater efficiency of industrial society. 

6. Co-operation 

The principle of co-operation has its basis in the social nature 
of man. He is born, not into isolation, but into the security and 
care of a family. Without this protection he could not ensure 
even his own existence. He depends on his parents and, later, 
his fellows for help in securing food, shelter, and raiment. In 
their company he lives a life which in the long cycles of evolution 
has risen from the animal to the human level. Part of the secret 
of this development lies in the interplay of co-operative activities 
carried on within the family and other groups. In this exchange 
of word and deed, his feelings, sentiments, habits, and customs 
are developed and moulded. Whatever other factors have 
combined to produce a more complex social order and to give 
diversity and effectiveness to it, co-operation remains its 
fundamental principle. 

Industry is a part of this developed social order. In large 
measure it is the organization of mutual help with a view to 
securing man’s material needs. In this mutual helpfulness there 
is a wide range of activities and satisfactions. When men and 
women come to work, they enter as units: in the nature of 
industry, however, they find themselves working, acting, and 
thinking m groups. In their group life they meet again those 
forces which give shade and colour, tone and feelmg to hours they 
spend at home, in leisure and in recreation. These influences have 
not been shut out by the factory walls: they have only been 
modified. Upon the extent of the modification will depend the 
degree to which the life of the factory will bring the satisfaction 
which man naturally craves. Admittedly he will find discomforts 
m work and in the work-room environment. Industrial organiza- 
tion is cold and impersonal and lacking in the emotional tones 
upon which group co-operation rests. More disturbing are the 
differences which naturally arise among co-workers. Of these 
two are most significant, viz. how the purpose of industry, that 
of supplying human needs, can best be achieved and how 
its products can be divided justly among all who contribute. 

1 For the application of the democratic principle, see Chapter XII. 
i8— (B 381 
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Conflict and strife attend so many of the organized relationships 
of modern industry as to have acqmred m some minds the 
authority of the governing principle. This conclusion can be 
valid only if society itself is to be explained as having arisen out 
of conflict or if industry is to be excluded from the social order. 
Neither of these propositions has any truth in it. One is a 
philosophy of social nihilism, the other an impossibility. The 
fundamental attitude in society is that of co-operation ; conflict 
is an incident m the evolution of society and its reduction or 
removal depends upon finding in each instance a basis upon 
which co-operation may be rebuilt. 

While the sociological analysis upon which these generaliza- 
tions are based is beyond the scope of this chapter, some con- 
sideration of industry in relation to social grouping is necessary. 

(a) Primary Groups 

The simplest forms in which human society manifests itself 

* are certain ‘‘primary’’ groups/ the family, the play -group, and 

* the neighbourhood. These are marked by intimate, face-to-face 
association and co-operation. Their members live, play, and work 
in each other’s presence and for each other’s help, joy, and satis- 
faction. They may clash and conflict, but under the pressure of 
their fellows and the threat of exile and expulsion, they will learn 
how to compromise and may even come to tolerate their objec- 

* tionable members. Closeness of association and a sharing of 
sentiments and feelings promote understanding, sympathy, and 
affection. Individuals come to be interested in the well being 
of their fellows as units and in the welfare of the group as a whole. 
This concern gives direction to their actions, shaping their 
conduct by restraint and social pressure and, as is well illustrated 
in the modern public school, where the same group-principles 
operate, giving form to their personality. 

Direct association of this kind produces a sense of unity. 
Mutual concern causes each to learn what to expect from the 
other. The group is knit together and feels its one-ness. Leader- 
ship becomes easy and effective. In some crisis or emergency, 
one person, possessed of initiative, assumes the leadership of the 
group or team. By his individuality he fashions the feelings, 
sympathies, habits, and ideas of his fellows. Defence against 
any threat to group-security is easily and immediately 

1 This sociological concept is derived from Charles H Cooley, Social Organiza- 
tiorif pp 23-24 Note the use of it made by T N Whitehead, Leadership in a 
Free Society^ pp 4-6, 87, and also by K Mannheim, Men and Society^ pp 277, 
and Diagnosis of our Time, pp 17-18. 
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arranged. Each member of the group knows what is at 
stake. Obedience to the leader is self-imposed, being rooted in 
the very hfe and existence of the group. The leader knows his 
followers and can assign to each of them the duties, either in 
peace and war, for which he is best fitted These primary 
societies, created and knit together by activity shared in direct 
association with others, are the natural sources of mdividual and 
group character and the springs from which co-operation arises 
to water some of the arid deserts of our social order. 

These features of the primary group remain to some extent 
m the small industrial workshop. An illustration may help to 
make this point clear. A few decades ago a village wheelwright 
in Northern Yorkshire turned aside from the construction of farm 
implements and, prompted by the Abbot of a neighbouring 
Roman Catholic school, began to make furniture in oak for 
colleges and cathedrals. His small workshop, with its dozen 
individual craftsmen (and any other of the same kmd), is a 
primary group. In such a shop each man lives, works, and talks 
in the presence of his neighbour, whose personal qualities and 
industrial capacities he knows. He can measure his own skill 
alongside that of his working employer and of his fellows. 
Through these comparisons he learns what he is worth himself 
as a craftsman and can estimate his need for leadership or 
guidance. Most significant is the eiffect of this proximity upon 
methods of organizing work. The leader in a workroom of this 
kind is usually the chief craftsman. There will be little need for 
the organization or the planning of the work. Each man’s 
willingness to do his best and his utmost can be assumed. How 
long a 30b will take is a matter of common knowledge; so also 
is the qiiahty of workmanship to be given to it. The completion 
of a task, whether it be that of one man or of the shop as a 
whole is a matter of pride and joy to all. This community spirit 
makes it natural that the employer, who is, to use one of 
Whitehead’s pithy phrases, ‘"working within full sight of his 
group,” shall share his difficulties and perplexities with his men. 
Should costs rise, materials become short in supply, or trade 
drop off, his worries and anxieties will not be hidden from them. 
Closeness of association tends to produce a common outlook and 
a happy team spirit which reflects itself in greater satisfaction in 
daily toil and the highest possible out-turn of work. 

The transition from these small workshops is, m reality, not 
as sharp as is usually supposed. In British industry there are 
many factories where the works manager is the chief craftsman 
in that he can do almost every 30b, where he knows by name 
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every worker and the work-capacity of most of them, and where 
a significant proportion of the employees have worked with him 
over many years. In such an establishment there may be few 
records and no systematic arrangement of the work ; neverthe- 
less the factory runs effectively, producing goods and selling 
them. More characteristic of it is its team spirit. Everyone has 
a warm feeling of attachment to the “boss” and to the firm. 
Each realizes that others besides himself are interested and 
concerned m the way in which he works. Strengthened by this 
knowledge the works manager can personally contact any man 
and obtain his best effort. His approach, which is an act of 
human understanding, is reinforced by simple, friendly explana- 
tions. Men treated in this way feel secure and happy and 
co-operation is their natural attitude of mind. 

(b) Co-opemtion and Organization 

Although its roots lie in the realm of the spirit, co-operation 
must be organized as personal knowledge and individual contact 
become more difficult. With the growth of an establishment m 
size, rules and procedures are necessary to count and check such 
matters as attendance and the payment of the proper wage. 
Efficiency records take the place of personal knowledge of what 
output each person can give. Forms of activity have to be 
planned: working groups are determined both m size and in 
composition- lines of supervision and control are established. 
The primary aim of this more detailed organization is collabora- 
tion. It IS an effort to systematize activities and fit them into a 
general scheme of production. It is co-operation in a formal 
sense but differs from it m its motivation and characteristic 
attitudes. It implies less conscious voluntary action towards a 
recognized goal and less knowledge of the end in view. It is not 
necessarily an expression of unity of aim or of community of 
feeling. It tends to become established as an aspect of the 
traditional scheme of relations between employers and workers. 
The friendly, co-operative workshop has become divided into 
parties, where one of them will fight for “management rights,” 
the other for the rights of the workers. 

These prevalent forms of organization are, in historical 
perspective, tjie result of a process of evolution. Industry grew 
to strength in a society where the main institutions were the 
Church and the navy and army and where, so far as Great 
Britain is concerned, the feudal order had set the lines of social 
control. Relationships within industry have, therefore, been 
conceived largely in terms of authority and legality. “Master 
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and servant/’ “orders and regulations/’ “contracts and agree- 
ments ” are common phrases in industrial literature and convey 
an obvious meaning. The first two imply subordination, the 
right of some one party to order, control and arrange and the 
duty of the other to accept and obey. The strength and appeal 
of the third lies in the tradition of justice and m the respect for 
the law which marks every class of British society. 

But these concepts are now under fire. The term “master” 
is archaic; the word “servant” is httle more than a formula. 
This relationship is inadequate m an era of industrial democracy. 
The other concepts are showing weaknesses in their structure. 
Orders and regulations to become effective must first be under- 
stood and then be woven into the sentiments and thinking of 
those to whom they apply. Collective contracts are proving only 
partly enforceable because those who concluded them have 
missed an essential psychological element in the process of 
securing their acceptance. This is the appeal of the agreement to 
those on whose behalf it has been signed, the way it looks to them. 
As the law shall not only be just but shall appear to be sb, , 
collective agreements should both seem by their wording tb 
have secured certain conditions but must also convey this 
impression to the untutored but shrewd mind of the, common 
man concerned. No word of authority avails against this basic 
argument and no contract is psychologically sound imtil this 
sentiment has been satisfied. Neither an employer issuing his * 
orders nor a trade union leader seeking to have his signature 
honoured can succeed unless he has his people with him m mind 
and intention. This is the essence of co-operation. British 
industrial history in the last three decades has taught no more 
significant lesson than that of the necessity for effective methods 
of co-operation. An industrial order disrupted by strikes is an 
ineffective organization for supplying goods and services. A 
manager or director who cannot win the support of his “team” 
is ineffective in his leadership and misguided in his methods. 
A working group which is limiting its output remams an argu- 
ment in support of the view that “the first human problem of 
any business organization is how to secure .... collaboration 
among members of the working force.”^ The prevalent forms of 
industrial organization need to be readjusted to this situation. 

This readjustment is made difficult by the size of industrial 
groupings. Some of our modern factories are as large as towns 
and cover a great diversity of activities. Workers do not readily 
realize that they are co-operating with others whom they never 

^ E. J. Roethlisberger, Management and Morale^ pp 110-111. 
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see and whose daily activities bear little or no resemblance to 
their own. The size of the establishment and the diversity of its 
products dissipate the idea of collaboration just as a large town 
loses its sense of neighbourhood and community. The workers at 
the bench know little of those who are in authority over them, 
while these learn even less about the sentiments, ideas, and out- 
look of their employees. The distance between them, socially and 
industrially, can be very great and will remain so unless specific 
measures are applied to reduce it. 

The position is made worse by the forms of control that 
follow upon increasing size. Personal contact is replaced by 
knowledge obtained from records and reports. The fullness of 
understanding which marked the relationships of the primary 
working group gives place to the facts of the case. Final decisions 
affecting human lives are made on these records and reports. 
Dismissals, to take an illustration, become at times the reduction 
of redundant man-power, at other times the enforcement of 
a regulation upon an individual. Judgments made on these 
premises will, m all probability, be just, but they will have little 
power to win co-operation. They are made without that vital 
face-to-face relationship through which alone human wills can 
be made to blend. Where justice is perverted by want of sym- 
pathy,^ this situation can become the seed-bed for alienation and 
misunderstanding. 

This emphasis on the inconveniences of large establishments 
^ must not be allowed to hide the presence and the significance of 
the groups which continue to be found there. Some of these 
are small and intimate, and membership of them gives joy and 
satisfaction. Men and women attend better and remain longer 
in a factory where this is so. The individual who, by reason of 
temperament or because he is not acceptable, cannot get a 
footing in these groups or does not share the group feeling, will 
stay away when others desire to come to work or will leave the 
company’s service while others are happy to remain. Workers 
dislike lonely occupation such as agriculture and domestic 
service. In these the individual is more isolated than in primitive 
society. Industry breaks down the isolation and replaces it by a 
solidarity of the working group which has in it the germ of 
co-operation. 

There is also a formal or organizational grouping without 
which the people who come together in the morning in the 
factory yard would be little other than a more or less orderly 
gathering. This is the work-group with which one or more of 
^ See earler m this chapter, p. 261. 
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these friendly groups may be interlocked. The “sub-division” 
of labour of which the economist writes is quite clearly seen by 
the employees as an example of “working together.” An 
assembly belt is a picture of worker collaboration. Through 
sharing in a series of activities seen and felt to be related, the 
employees come to have a real sense of a common life with their 
fellows. Thought and discussion help to strengthen this bond. 
Their job and what it entails is an interestmg subject to them and 
constitutes a large part of their conversation m factory, canteen, 
and home. The sentiments aroused by these discussions come to 
agree so generally as to acquire a group or class character. A 
defensive attitude is adopted. Unhelped by contact with those 
who direct industry and often without full knowledge about the 
matters on which they have become more concerned as they 
bring them into clear light through discussion, these worker 
groups become partisans. Their own mternal solidarity is 
strengthened but the bond which united them to the manager- 
partners in the process of production grows thin. The idea of 
working together has become dim but has neither been abrogated 
nor denied. There is still a possibility of refreshing and illuminat- 
ing it if the appropriate conditions can be found. 

(c) Conditions for Co-operation 

These conditions arise out of adequate consideration of the 
situation, which is that of human beings operating in industrial 
organizations within the framework of a democratic order of 
society. Human beings have their hope and fears, their likes and 
aversions, their pride and their desires. Industrial organizations 
run on established lines of control and supervision ; they have 
rules and procedures. These break in upon the life of the worker, 
satisfying m large part their economic needs but denying and in 
some cases stultifying their human nature and their finer ideas 
and aspirations. The democratic order of society in which the 
Anglo-Saxon worker has grown up has estabhshed standards 
and practices which are appallingly absent from industry. 
Co-operation depends on — 

(i) a readjustment of the methods of dealing with men and 
women in industry ; 

(ii) a modification of the methods of control ; 

(iii) the application of democracy to industry. 

(1) Human Relations 

Co-operation is a human, personal relationship in which two 
parties understand, and can assess, each other justly and 
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sympathetically. It has its roots in the esteem which one party 
has for the other, both individually ai>d collectively. The man 
who will lead men must be great in himself, one who can keep the 
human touch and can see into the minds of others. If he has not 
this intuitive insight, he can, if only as an intellectual exercise, 
take into account the point of view of the other man. If the 
factory, as a collective group, is to be like this^ it must have 
managers and foremen who have accepted these views and 
carry through a policy based upon them. Far too many noble 
aims of higher executives are turned to dust and ashes by 
volcanic eruptions at lower levels. The faults in such cases are 
not on one side, nor are they always to be attributed to foremen 
and other supervisors. For the workers, as the other party in 
the relationship, have considerable responsibilities in attaining 
co-operation, viz., to give of their best, both in quantity and 
quality, and be ready to meet the invitation to change a divided 
and apathetic group into a united and spirited working-team. 
For reasons which come from the past and trouble the present 
, as an unhappy legacy, many of them cannot accept the reality 
of co-operation as a business principle. Accustomed to strife and 
contention, even in their milder forms, and beclouded by 
prejudice and misunderstanding, they are not easily persuaded 
that a new attitude is justified on both sides. The first step 
towards securing a change is through the human touch. They 
must be able to find somewhere in the organization men of 
authority and standing who bring justice and sympathy and a 
democratic sense into the field of human relations. 

(li) Knowledge 

Co-operation is strengthened by the realization of a common 
purpose and an understanding of how this can be achieved. 
In practical terms this means more knowledge by workers of 
industry m general and of the business in which they are 
employed. They would appreciate knowing more of how their 
own lives and activities come to be affected by business achieve- 
ments and failures, facilities and difficulties. In respect of any 
scheme where their co-operation is sought they should be given 
the fullest possible information of the proposal, why it is put 
forward, what benefits it may be expected to bring to the com- 
pany and the workers, respectively, how and where thought has 
been given in advance to the safeguarding of their interests and 
how modifications may be incorporated into the scheme, should 
these be foimd necessary after either experience in working the 
plan or consideration of their views. For if a community of 
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purpose is to be achieved, the workers must have the opportunity 
to criticize and thus ta make a constructive contribution. This 
is a democratic right, a contractual common-place and a human * 
prerogative. It is not consistent with democracy to expect people 
to co-operate where they have not been consulted beforehand. 

Knowledge of the point of view of the men might in its way, 
if obtained before the scheme was drafted, make the plan both 
sounder and wiser. Especially is this likely to be so in respect 
of their fears and objections. An adequate statement of worker- 
attitudes to changes cannot be made without more research than 
has yet been given to the subject. Some general statements may, 
however, be made without serious fear of contradiction. Workers 
dislike change, desirmg on the other hand, reasonable security in 
their work. If alterations have to be made, they should be 
introduced slowly and all that is possible should be done to take 
the burden off the shoulders of the workers. An improvement in 
methods which eases costs and improves the prospects of profits 
can be made to bear, as an off-set, a contribution to this burden. 
It is sound business, in fact, it is an investment in human good- 
will, to require all better methods to bear their burden of human 
costs. In this element of consideration lies one of the incentives to 
co-operate. Others are to be found in the degree to which men may 
find satisfaction in their work and the opportunities that are avail- 
able for promotion. Most important of all, they want to count in 
the organization, to have a say in the matters that concern them 
and the opportunity of seeing these m advance and of recording 
their agreement or otherwise with them after consideration. 

(in) Consultation 

The maintenance of co-operation as a principle depends on 
this very interchange of views. What is known as joint consulta- 
tion IS a procedure for planning co-operation as the purpose 
of all parties rather than the desire of one of them. It is a 
modification of the methods of control so that consideration of the 
attitude and views of the workers becomes a standing practice. 
It IS an acknowledgment of the status of partnership implied in 
mutual association. It is the application of democratic principles 
and procedures to the government and control of business. 

To make it possible, opportunity must be given for persons 
sharing common views and desiring to exchange these with others 
to come together for these discussions. This makes for the more 
precise formulation of ideas, for ease m the presentation of 
views and for persuasion and reasonable argument between 
management and workers. The most important groups for these 
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purposes are trade unions, and their recognition is equivalent to 
a move in the direction of organizing fo;rmal co-operation. But 
consultation does not become a reality until, first, the common 
purpose behind industrial association has been broken down into 
elements, some one or more of which can become a subject in 
which both parties are seen to be concerned, and secondly, the 
two parties have been brought together to consider one of these.^ 

(d) Conflict 

But in no group can continuous unity of purpose be assured. 
The simplest human demands express a diversity of needs and 
interests, the mere formulation of which is sufficient to set up 
a sense of disparity, and to reveal a measure of conflicting 
interests. To the joint co-operative product of industry a large 
number of activities and many persons and occupational classes 
have contributed. Their co-operation reveals no ultimate diver- 
sity of interest. Nevertheless, differences exist between certain 
groups, especially those of the employer and the worker, or 
eyen between two separate worker-groups, as to what consti- 
tutes, and will best contribute to, their general purposes. 
Different views concerning the achievement of the ends of 
industry are held by employers and workers respectively. On 
the division of the proceeds, conflict goes deeper and is rein- 
forced by the application to this economic process of the 
principles of justice and democracy. These principles have 
given weight to demands for a more equitable distribution of 
the product and for a voice in the government of industry. 
Round these claims industrial conflict may be expected to centre 
until a new basis of co-operation is reached. 

The discovery of this basis is a responsibility upon which few 
persomiel managers have entered. The ability to keep men 
working together is a skill not specially cultivated m the past. 
In an autocratic industrial order, even though it were benevolent, 
there was little sitting down together to reason things out. 
Modern industrial negotiations are far too often legal discussions, 
experiments in bargaining or controversies intended to prove 
one’s own case and disprove that of the opposite party. What 
IS needed is an attempt to find the terms and conditions upon 
which all may be induced to collaborate. This may be an 
exercise in persuasion as well as in argument. It must be 
conducted with due regard to human status and dignity and 
to the psychological conditions under which persuasion is 

^ For th© subjects on which consultation has taken place and for discussion of 
methods see Chapter XII, “Joint Consultation.” 
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strengthened. These imply face-to-face talks ‘‘on the level,” 
a balanced and complete statement of facts in which nothmg 
that is material is hidden, a wiUingness on both sides to meet 
legitimate doubts and diflBculties, readmess to admit the 
strength and point of an argument, an obvious desire to find 
fully the mind of the other side and the power to act honestly 
and justly upon views or claims that have been substantiated. 

(e) Integration 

The most satisfactory method of carr5dng out discussions of 
this controversial quality is that of integration^ through which 
differences are composed through the invention of a formula 
givmg each party its essential demands without sacrifice or loss. 
In this method, co-operation and consultation go hand in hand. 
The best illustrations of its use come from wage negotiations 
where the parties usually come together with widely divergent 
views. Far too often the result is a compromise, in which a 
part of what one asks is given, the other party being expected 
to extend the offer made to this scale. No one is fully satisfied 
with a compromise like this, and co-operation is only partially 
restored. Where, however, a third person comes m, having the 
time and skill to find what will really satisfy both groups, an 
integration of the conflicting claims may be achieved. 

An example of integration which is simple and complete in 
itself, and, m addition, has an interest of its own is supplied 
from experience. At the Cocoa Works, York, there was set’ 
up in 1920 a scheme in which the company supplemented 
the unemployment benefit given by the State, as well as that 
paid to its members by the principal general workers^ trade 
union. The company was advised that its scheme, by reason of 
the added security in respect of unemployment, might conceiv- 
ably be made an excuse for some people to withdraw entirely 
from all union payments. As this was the very opposite of the 
company’s intention and policy, participation in its unemploy- 
ment benefit was made conditional upon every individual 
contributing not less than twopence (the sum already being 
paid by trade unionists) to some trade union or other approved 
society which would assure not less than the weekly amount 
of benefit offered by the trade union. By this arrangement the 
trade unionist’s loyalty to his union was integrated with accep- 
tance of the firm’s benefit ; in the case of the non-unionist, who 
was so by principle, no conflict was set up between this principle 

^ The literature of business admunstratioii owes the exposition of this method 
to Mary Parker PoUett. See her Greatwe Experience (1934) and her collected 
papers, Dynamic A.dmvni8tration (1941), edited by Metcalf and XJrwick. 
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and loyalty to the firm, since he was left free to organize an 
association which could meet the firm’s^ stipulations. The pro- 
posal met the wishes of all parties concerned without loss or 
sacrifice of any of their contentions and views. 

The conditions upon which the success of integration depends 
are that the parties in conflict shall remain in touch, and shall 
be honestly anxious to find a way of resolving the dispute and 
of restoring co-operation. The first step to that end is to assemble 
all the facts. This involves pooling information and considering 
it in conference, possibly with a third party, such as the personnel 
manager. Consideration must be honest and free from the 
partisan spirit. A genuine desire for agreement shown in a 
readiness, if need be, to modify original opinions is another 
of the conditions. In the course of the discussion the demand 
may be broken into its parts with a view to measuring the 
amount of agreement reached at that stage. Integration comes 
when, in this atmosphere of complete openness and under- 
standing, a final formula is invented which will solve the 
difficulty and secure co-operation once more. 

Conclusion 

Personnel management has a necessary concern for the well- 
being of both the individual and the group. Discussion of its 
aims consequently carries us into the realm of ideals where 
principles govern conduct and measure the wisdom of action. 
These principles, though in most cases tacitly accepted, are 
seldom clearly recognized. The mind shrinks from bringing 
them into clear light, just as many persons refuse to wear their 
heart upon their sleeve. The personnel manager, should have 
these principles clearly before him ; they are his working tools. 
By thinking upon them and by applying them to problems and 
situations with which he has to deal, he evolves policies. These in 
turn give direction and stability to his actions, bringing them into 
conformity with the canons of social and individual welfare. 

The scope and number of these principles correspond with the 
breadth and complexity of industrial problems. Some of them 
are secondary or derived, but, nevertheless, are of significance 
in respect of individual action. They all stem from the moral and 
social sciences, and are woven into the texture of the thought 
and aspirations of those who consciously consider the relations of 
men and women in industry, pohtics and social activity. 

In this chapter an attempt has been made to reveal the 
content of four of the major principles. The choice of these was 
governed by the aims of personnel management rather than by 
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the implications of industrial relationships. No explicit mention 
has been made of two other major principles, viz., liberty and 
equality, which have contributed much to personal and social 
development. Nor has account been taken in so small a space of 
suchimportant considerations as order, mutual aid, social restraint, 
or freedom of association, nor of the great number of derived 
principles which guide detailed personnel policies and procedures. 

Among all these which directly and significantly govern indus- 
trial thought and action, co-operation is the primary principle.^ 
It affects every attitude imphed in the relations between groups ; 
it is the fundamental fact behind all activities, and the source 
and opportunity for human satisfactions. When it is applied 
in the form of policies, it promotes the development of human 
personality. By laymg emphasis upon the rights and interests 
of all parties, it satisfies the principles of Justice and of democracy. 
This satisfaction is continued in the recognition of the ethical 
quality of the criticisms directed against the insecurity, restric- 
tions, and injustices that still prevail in the industrial order. 
Finally, by espousing the claim for a richer and fuller life as one of 
the principal objects of industry, co-operation makes for a degree 
of satisfaction and happiness in work directed towards this end. 

Co-operation depends on understanding, and this, in turn, 
on knowledge. In industry knowledge moves upon a two-way 
track, down from the management to the workers, and up m the 
opposite direction. If communication of this kind is to be effective 
and the information obtained is to be accurate, the channels 
must be constructed with care and equal diligence displayed 
in keeping them open. The channels are of three main types — 

(i) Information given to the workman on the Job, and 
received from him in the form of suggestions. 

(li) Discussions and negotiations with duly appointed 
representatives of the workers. In these, the individual 
difficulties of the workroom and of the manager’s desk can be 
considered Jointly. 

(iii) Talks and discussions at councils and committees 
where* the responsible members of the executive staff sit with 
the collective representatives of the employees of all ranks, 
and where what is known as joint consultation can steadily 
become common practice. 

To a discussion of what methods will best achieve co-operation 
through knowledge we now turn. 

1 For a statement on the apphcation of this prmciple to mdustry, see 
Appendix B, pp 323-4 



CHAPTER XII 

JOINT CONSULTATION 

A. Joint Consultation in Principle 
Difficulties and Limitations 

Our study alike of the principles lying behind personnel 
management and of the psychology of the working group, has 
shown that the views and ideas of the workers must be taken 
into account if mdustry is to secure their full contribution to 
its efficiency and well-being. This policy is not as readily nor as 
widely accepted as might be desired. The difficulties in applying 
it are considerable and must be frankly faced. They arise on 
the management side from unwillingness to share power or give 
information, and on the workers’ side from relative inexperience 
in business affairs and from deep-rooted suspicions. 

Control in mdustry is invariably authoritative. It is the rule 
of a “master” exercised over those whom the law calls his 
“servants.” It involves a large measure of restraint upon the 
liberty of human beings. It depends on considerable powers of 
discipline which includes the final sanction of terminating 
employment. When this form of control is exercised justly and 
humanely, it vindicates itself, especially if it is accompanied by 
intimate, personal knowledge of things and persons, a firm will, 
a strong sense of responsibility, and executive capacity. 

But the measUr.e ’of authority involved is too great for most 
men to carry without damage to human personality. “Power 
corrupts,” declared Lord Acton, in the first half of his famous 
aphorism, and a man whose decisions are unchecked by public 
opinion tends to become arbitrary. Against the exercise of 
industrial power in this way the workers are protesting, 
regarding it as an infringement of their self-respect and a 
denial of the opportunity for development of their personality. 
They desire to be treated as human beings, allowed, on the 
one hand, a hearing for their grievances and, on the other, 
an opportunity for asking questions and explaining their ideas 
and actions. 

This demand is being increasingly met by hnking the responsi- 
bility of executives for good management with the practical 
experience and initiative of the workers. This involves an 
acceptance of the extension of democracy into the industrial 
field. It implies a joint responsibility for leadership and for 
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sanity of decision. Joint consultation which disrupts an organi- 
zation IS alien to its own^ature and principle, while consultation 
which ends in disa^ppeement without exhausting every effort to 
reach an agreement and without arranging measures whereby 
the matter in dispute may be settled, is the manifestation of 
a ’prentice hand. The spirit in which joint consultation is 
attempted, and the psychological atmosphere in which it is 
carried on, are important conditions. Co-operation between two 
bodies of men, differentiated by economic power, wealth, and 
education, depends on their ability and their willingness to 
make contact at points of mutual concern. The first pre- 
reqmsite to this is a body of information mutually shared. 
Though the information need not be prepared jointly, there is 
common sense in a joint research organization collecting all the 
necessary data. Until this can be done, it will be sufficient if each 
side presents the fact? as it knows them, and answers frankly ttie 
questions of the other. In addition, there must be a readiness 
to face logical conclusions, together with respect for each 
other’s views and trust in each other’s good faith. The 
suspicion that either side is under the influence of some 
body or authority which has shaped its action is enough to* 
undermine trust. Finally, a joint concern for the best interests 
of society is desirable, supplemented by an openness of 
mind m respect of the changes in social structure and 
organization necessary to secure a juster and more efficient 
social order. Ease and success in joint consultation wait 
upon a great extension of social understandmg and practical 
wisdom. 

This will become clearer if we examine one of the practical 
problems and difficulties. Many executives regard the idea of 
joint consultation as a challenge to the prerogative of the 
management to do the thinking and planmng. In support of 
their contention they advance two arguments — 

1. Industrial organization is so complex and difficult a thing 
as to be beyond the understanding of most working men 
and women. 

2. The significant and beneficial changes occurring in industry 
are chiefly technical and mechanical in nature, and the possi- 
bility of a useful contribution depends upon a technical training 
which the workers lack. 

But these arguments are not conclusive. Admittedly, there 
is a strong case against any expectation of considerable contribu- 
tions from groups of workers. Many mdividuals are incapable 
of giving much help because of the defective education with which 
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society has provided them. Further, xt must be admitted that 
research experts can by scientific investigation discover more 
than any body of workers, no matter how willing. On the 
other hand, if the scientists secure the goodwill of the workers 
as the first step in their inquiries, they may avoid pitfalls m 
practice and save time, trouble, and money. 

For the worker has a great deal to ojffer. He is the living 
depository of much skill and experience. He understands pro- 
cesses and materials, not with the comprehending mind of the 
scientist who thinks in terms of cause and effect, but by “feel,’’ 
as he will put it. If he is a machine worker, he knows how to 
get the best out of his machine and how to keep it in condition. 
The equipment provided for him are the instruments through 
which he attains the required production and on which he earns 
his wages. He lives with them and by them and has, in many 
instances, thought considerably about them. When he is 
criticized for defective work and waste he knows better than 
anyone whether the cause of these was his own carelessness and 
want of skill, or whether they arose from defective fixtures and 
tools, the bad quality of the material or the conditions of lighting 
and ventilation under which he worked. Even though he is 
not the equal of his well-trained manager or superintendent, 
he has a skill and an intimacy of contact with difficulties which, 
when added to the capacities of the management, may be 
expected to increase the sum total of industrial knowledge. To 
neglect his contribution is deliberately to choose a lower level 
of efficiency. 

These illustrations will reveal the limits which necessity 
imposes upon the possible contributions of the workers. They 
know the day-to-day conditions of the workroom, the gaps in 
the planning of supplies, the tricks that the toolroom plays, 
the slowness with which their ]igs and fixtures are made and 
set up after the production order has been given, the weakness 
in their machines, the way in which the “high-ups” draw plans 
without regard to the availability of supplies, machines, and 
labour. But the workers cannot buy the supplies : they know 
nothing of costing, though they can appreciate costs as factors 
in prices and in profits : they do not see enough of the production 
process either to plan or to route goods. They recognize these 
as specialized functions for which men need a long training, and 
lay no claim to capacities of this kind. They do, however, 
envisage their sons doing these ]obs, and are interested enough 
to be grateful to a manager who will talk to them about such 
matters and explain his difficulties therein. 
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There are grounds for accepting the conclusion that opera- 
tives can contribute to^ the better efficiency of the business. 
This IS supported in practical experience. ‘‘ Intelligent workmen 
in their mdividual and intimate contact with details have 
innumerable opportunities of devising means for facilitating 
machmery, fitting or assembhng parts m their progress through 
the various operations, and for economizing in time and 
material.’’^ But if these opportunities are to be seized, an 
incentive must be offered, and this must be more than a 
monetary reward. An organized scheme is necessary which, in 
addition to giving the workers a proper return for the work of 
their brains will assure fair consideration and adequate recogni- 
tion to their proposals and ideas. They are afraid that some 
minor executive will crush their suggestion as soon as he hears 
of it, lest when it comes to be considered he should be reproached 
for not having thought of it himself. 

The question whether workers can be expected to partici- 
pate in management can only be answered clearly after examina- 
tion of the responsibihties of a manager. His mam function is to 
plan and control. His management consists in carrying out the 
policy of the board of directors. His responsibilities are executive 
in nature, and imply instructions which in their turn involve 
discipline m the sense of so ordering the activities of individuals 
as to secure their effective co-operation. 

On this question of control it is easy to be definite. Only 
one person can be the ‘‘boss.’’ A committee or advisory group 
may help in planmng, but unless one mdividual accepts final 
responsibility for the plan, the result is likely to be confusion. 
Only one man can give an order, though others may advise 
him before he gives it, lend help in enforcing it, or even aid m 
punishing those who infringe it. The practical reahties of indus- 
trial life, therefore, tend to preclude workers as a collective 
group from the exercise of management. 

On the other hand, they may co-operate m securing its 
success. They are, in many cases, ready to put their knowledge 
at the disposal of a sympathetic management. They may help 
greatly in carrying out plans of which they have been informed, 
and the purpose and nature of which they approve. If the 
works rules, that is, the orders of the management concerning 
their work, have been drafted in consultation with them, 
enforcement becomes easier and punishments less frequently 
resented. In connection with such offences as absenteeism, mis- 
conduct, and theft they can be persuaded to exercise their weighty 
^ Sam Mavor in Industrial Welfare^ January 1928. 
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powers of argument and example. Many progressive manage- 
ments have for long entrusted disciphnary matters like these 
to bodies of their employees, and have had no reason to regret 
their action. A similar conclusion is reported from some of 
those who have begun to consider questions of organization 
and efficiency in joint production committees. 

Joint consultation implies, however, a measure of joint 
responsibility m matters of discipline. Doubt is raised even 
by men of complete good faith in the matter of inviting workers 
into collaboration with management, whether workers can 
rightly be expected to take part in disciplinary judgments. For 
these have two sides. The first is the ascertainment of the 
facts from the evidence, some of which will be conflicting and 
some irrelevant, while the evidence may be incomplete because 
important facts have been withheld. Secondly, the evidence, 
having been obtained, must then be weighed and considered, 
a verdict or judgment rendered, and a penalty imposed. In 
this final act there are two considerations of significance : one, 
the ability to weigh facts, the second, a sense of moral responsi- 
bility sufficient to enable the judge to accept the consequences 
of his mental deliberation and to impose a penalty. 

The limits to collaboration between workers and management 
in this matter of discipline have been stated by Mr. B. S. 
Rowntree adequately and clearly.^ 

In general, a real share in responsible decision cannot safely 
be granted to workers (or any others than the administration) 
unless' in the particular sphere — 

(а) their interests are similar to those of the employer, or 
at any rate not in conflict ; 

(б) they have the knowledge requisite for coming to right 
decisions, or can obtain it without disadvantage from experts ; 

(c) they have the requisite intelligence ; and 

(d) they can be depended upon, for one reason or another, 
to act with a due sense of responsibility ; 

and in particular are ready to act on their own best judgment, 
irrespective of the views of their less instructed fellows.” 

The establishment of disciplinary committees without regard 
to these principles can only be considered at the best as an essay 
in learning by imitation. In other words, a capable administra- 
tive chairman may in individual instances be able to achieve 
a good result, but speaking broadly, worker representatives as 
such are at their worst in respect of disciplinary questions, 

^ The Human Factor %n Bubinesa, second edition, p. 150. 
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because they are very often partisans rather than the impartial 
and responsible judges which the situation demands. They, 
therefore, need a longer Apprenticeship in this form of consulta- 
tion, and a greater measure of patient leadership, sufficiently 
unobtrusive not to be recognized as such. 

B. Machinery of Joint Consultation 
1. Whitley Councils 

Any adequate consideration of the machinery of joint consulta- 
tion must begin with Whitley Councils, whose institution is the 
most important event m industrial history in the years of 
this century up to the outbreak of war in 1939. The Whitley 
Committee was set up in October 1916 to consider in what way 
a permanent improvement could be brought about in the 
relations of employers and employed. After emphasizing that 
adequate organization of each party was a condition precedent 
to the end in view, it recommended that the workers should 
be given ‘‘a greater opportumty of participating in the discus- 
sions about, and adjustment of, those parts of industry by 
which they are most affected/’ To provide a regular means 
for consultation between both sides the committee proposed 
three types of councils, to be known respectively as national, 
district, and works councils. The national council was to 
function in an industry or trade which was nation-wide, and 
especially where organization on both sides was good. The 
district councils were replicas whose scope was confined to 
districts, while the works councils were to deal with the affairs 
of particular establishments, especially those many questions 
closely affecting daily life and comfort in, and the success of, 
the business, and affecting in no small degree efficiency of 
working.” 

The growth of this form of coRective representation was at 
first vigorous. Between 1918 and 1922, seventy-three Joint 
Industrial Councils and thirty-three Interim Industrial Recon- 
struction Committees were set up. Certain of the bigger 
industries, where trade union organization was strong, did not 
welcome this development, but their covert opposition did not 
prevent works committees winning a definite place in individual 
establishments. In June 1922 a national agreement on the 
matter was, after a general lock-out and much discussion, 
signed between the Engineering Employers’ Federation and the 
trade unions within that industry. Soon after this a decline 
in the recognition of councils occured till just before 1939, 
when a significant growth in numbers was apparent. 
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This later development has been fostered by the Ministry of 
Labour and the trade unions, and has already led to the estab- 
lishment of a considerable number of nCw councils, bringing the 
total to 119, of which two do not deal with wages. At the 
same time, other forms of joint machinery, some of which 
are more restricted in scope, have been set up m other trades, 
affording further proof of the growing trend towards joint 
consultation between employers and employed m matters 
affecting their mutual interests. Two of these, the Road 
Haulage Wages Board and the Catering Wages Board, are of 
much significance, in that they are a half-way house between 
compulsory trade boards on the one hand and voluntary 
machmery for co-operation on the other. They retain the manda- 
tory authority of trade boards but have wider scope. They point 
the way to the compulsory enforcement of agreements entered 
into by joint consultation on the part of associations repre- 
sentative of an industry,^ 

2. Works Councils 

Works councils represent voluntary machinery for consulta- 
tion. In origin, these diflPer, though m type they may be identical. 
One may be a part of the machinery of negotiation of an industry, 
as, for example, the York Engineering Agreement, fuller details 
of which will be found on pages 292-5 ; a second may be associ- 
ated with joint machmery on the Whitley model, as, for example, 
in flour mills; and the third set up within a single factory 
through the desire of the management to foster the spirit of 
co-operation. In constituting these, the spirit behind the move- 
ment should be observed, all arrangements therewith depending 
on the agreement of the employees. A works council in which 
they are not willing partners from the beginning is only a sham, 
and will later prove a snare and a source of great worry. Its 
functions, m general and m detail, and all the questions arising 
over representation, should be decided upon with the workers, 
A model constitution was originally set out by the Ministry of 
Labour, along with a list of possible activities.^ This list will 
vary according to local circumstances and the nature of the 
industry. 

^ For an up-to-date and detailed statement on the number of joint mdustnal 
councils and their powers, and the scope of other jomt voluntary machmery, as 
weU as much valuable detail on other subjects dealt with m this book, see 
IndTiatnal Relations Handbook^ Ministry of Labour and National Service, 1944 

2 For list, see the Whitley Report, ^o tT. H. Richardson, Industrial Relations 
in Great Britain, second edition, p. 166. See also Industrial Relations Hcmdhooh, 
Ministry of Labour and National Service, 1944, pp. 109-112, 237-241. 
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Certain difficulties are to be anticipated, and steps should be 
taken to guard against them. 

[a) The qualifications of voters and representatives respec- 
tively need to be defined. Usually all persons over 16 or 18 
years of age who have been employed consecutively for some 
period like six months are allowed to vote for representatives. 
The latter, however, should be adults, and ought to have had 
a longer minimum period of service, though conditions as in 
war time may make less stringent qualifications necessary. 

(&) In conforimty with the democratic principle, each section 
of the establishment should be represented on the works 
council. Unless some thought is given to the idea of delegation 
an unwieldy council will be set up. In one extreme case, a 
pre-war establishment reported a works council of seventy 
members. One good form of delegation consists of a system of 
shop committees with a small works council at the top. In 
one well-known establishment there is a system of joint com- 
mittees representing the various "‘shops” or departments. The 
worker members on these were elected by the workers them- 
selves m the proportion of one to ten employees in the men’s, 
and one to twenty in the women’s departments, management 
representatives from each department being appomted by the 
board of directors. With such a broad system of democratic 
representation at the base, a small works council of twelve or 
fourteen proved adequate. The principle of small numbers has 
been followed m the joint production committees. 

(c) The representation of foremen and technicians calls for 
consideration. Foremen are usually deemed to belong to the 
management side, and m that case may either be nominated 
by the board of directors or elected by their fellows. Technicians, 
though now collectively organized outside the establishment to 
some degree, seldom have any inside association which admits 
of representative election. 

(d) The position of women is that very few firms give them 
separate works councils. In most cases, women achieve that 
share in the representation which their individual capacity 
or the numbers employed merits. Until women generally 
have had more experience in public affairs, they are not hkely to 
win the suffrage of their fellows in competition with men. 
Out of the fifty-five members of one “mixed” works council, 
a total of eleven are women, and of these, six are worker 
representatives. 

{e) The question of payment for time spent at councils or 
comrmttees must be settled in advance. In practice, meetings 
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are generally held during working hours, and workers are paid 
at their average rate of earnings. 

(/) Arrangements must be made for notification of pro- 
ceedings and resolutions to those interested. These may consist 
of posting the minutes of the meetings on the factory notice 
boards. 

{g) The position of non-unionists will inevitably raise ques- 
tions. The democratic principle requires that all persons, no 
matter how peculiar their views nor how misguided their 
opinions may seem to the majority, shall have the right to 
a vote. Political democracy does not discriminate within its 
sphere, leaving the education of the recalcitrant minority to the 
processes of debate and discussion. Nevertheless, expediency 
calls for some reasonable compromise on the subject with trade 
unions. For what it is worth, the practice of Rowntree & Co. 
is offered. 

(i) For many years this Company has recognized both trade 
unions as negotiating bodies and shop stewards as elected 
representatives of trade unionists 

(ii) In the departmental councils the shop stewards are 
eat officio members, the balance of the members of these 
councils being elected by open ballot. Should there be any 
considerable numbers of non-unionists in a department, a few 
of them may be elected to the council, though it is quite as 
likely that an active trade unionist will be elected by a section 
predominantly non-unionist. 

(iii) The representatives which the departmental council 
elects to the central council invariably comprise outstanding 
shop stewards. 

In the functionmg of a works council, and of such a similar 
organization as a joint production committee, the followmg 
points are important — 

(a) An active-minded secretary who is enthusiastic for its 
success is called for, or perhaps joint secretaries with the same 
qualification. Whether the personnel manager should be the 
secretary is a question that ought to be decided on principle 
rather than by expediency. If he is to exercise his rightful 
function he will be one of the leading spirits in debate and dis- 
cussion, and one of the framers and announcers of policy. These 
responsibilities are primary, and it is unwise for him to accept 
a position where they are restricted or prohibited. On the 
other hand, it may be expedient for him to be the administrative 
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secretary, so that he may retain the fullest possible contact 
with the worker side. ^To ensure his freedom from detailed 
attention to the reporting of the proceedings, it may be possible 
for him to find one of his assistants who would act as minute 
secretary. 

(6) A chairman and vice-chairman are necessary. It has been 
foxmd advisable that these should be one from each side. They 
may preside at alternate meetings, in which case they are 
rather joint-chairmen, or they may take office alternate years. 
Experience has shown that there is an advantage in changing 
over only after two years m office. Even a naturally competent 
man gains a great deal from two years in office, and the supply 
of men able to guide the discussions of a large council effectively 
is not great. A longer period of office conserves these resources, 
whilst two years as vice-chairman affords the holder some 
preliminary traimng. 

(c) Business for the council is set out on an agenda, the 
subjects for which are there by agreement, some of which 
may be permanent items, and others provided by the various 
committees which the coimcil may set up. It is an advantage 
to have an executive committee to which difficult matters 
raised in discussion may be referred for consideration and 
recommendation, or to which the personnel manager may take 
a question before submitting it to the council. New works 
rules or any amendment of an existing one should reach the 
council after consideration m this committee. In addition, 
council committees may find a place in connection with some 
of the following matters: theft, suggestions, education, com- 
munity collections, canteen, appeals concerning disciplinary 
action, help to the dependants of men killed m the services, and 
invalidity help. These committees may report monthly or 
yearly. Any member of the works council may ask the secretary 
to put a relevant matter on the agenda and, under the heading 
of “other business,” a member may, with the consent of the 
council, introduce a matter not on the agenda. 

This statement would be deficient in one important respect 
if it did not include a reference to the opportumty which a 
works council offers to directors, managers, and the medical 
officer or other executives to make periodical statements. In 
this way the workers can get to know those facts relating to 
difficulties in production or, it may be, in competition, which 
will influence their opinion and justify their co-operation. 
Experience collected from various industries has shown how 
cordial is the welcome given to such statements, and how ready 
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workers are to respond when they are taken into the board 
confidence and their collaboration sought. They appreciate 
treatment as partners with a like interest, possessed of the skill 
and knowledge on which constructive contributions can be 
based. Apart from a politically-mmded minority, they are more 
concerned with co-operation and recognition than with control, 
either now or in the future, and a works council offers them 
an opportunity they are quick to appreciate and use. 

3. Joint Production Committees 

In all but a few of the most progressive establishments, works 
councils had until recently taken little interest in the improve- 
ment of production. When, therefore, early in 1941, the workers 
became anxious to meet the national interest by increasing 
production, specialized committees sprang into existence, mainly 
under the stimulus and inspiration of active shop stewards. At 
first this movement was regarded with suspicion by employers 
as an infringement of managerial responsibilities, and was given 
no official recognition. Early m 1942 the Ministry of Labour 
took the initiative in securing voluntary agreement between 
employers and trade unionists to the setting up of joint produc- 
tion committees for the duration of the war. The movement 
took shape m Royal Ordnance factories and m factories under 
the Ministry of Aircraft Production, where arrangements were 
made for the establishment of what were called joint production 
consultative and advisory committees. Similar arrangements 
were made in the engineering and shipbuilding trades, m mining 
and in building under the Ministry of Works. 

These committees were ‘‘joint” in that both sides, manage- 
ment and labour, were represented. They were not executive 
but “consultative and advisory.” According to the model 
constitution circulated by the Ministry of Labour for guidance,^ 
their aim was to constitute a medium “for the regular exchange 
of views between the management and the workers on matters 
relating to the improvement of production, to increase efficiency 
for this purpose, and to make recommendations thereon.” In 
other words, their purpose was to obtain the maximum output 
from the factory through the method of mutual consultation 
and advice. The first illustrative list of the questions which 
might be considered and discussed was as follows : {a) maximum 
utilization of existing machinery; (6) upkeep of fixtures, jigs, 

^ For this, see Jo%nt Production Committees m Great Britain^ International 
Labour Office, pp. 58-63, also Industrial Bekdions Handhookr pp. 112-116, 
241-243 
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tools, and gauges ; (c) improvement in methods of production ; 
{d) eflScient use of the maximum number of productive hours ; 
(e) elimination of defective work and waste; {/) efficient use 
of material supplies; (g) efficient use of safety precautions 
and devices. 

With experience of the hindrances to production prevaihng 
m the war-time situation, this list grew and came in practice 
to include also such matters as the adjustment of bonus and 
piece-work prices, the arrangements of shift hours and of over- 
time, the placing and utilization of labour, including in this 
the introduction and training of women, changes in production 
programmes, together with certain disciplinary questions, of 
which absenteeism was the most important. In an authoritative 
study ^ of the working of joint production committees the 
questions with which these committees came to be concerned 
are listed as follows; ‘‘(1) devising schemes to improve the 
morale and understanding of the workers, often by furnishmg 
new incentives to increase output and by securing an improved 
spirit of co-operation within the plant; (2) utilizing workers’ 
ideas and technical knowledge to break production bottle 
necks, to improve technical organization of the plant and to 
secure optimum labour utilization; and (8) dealing with 
questions which require the collaboration of agencies outside 
the individual workshop and which therefore imply close 
relationship with community agencies, district committees and 
the regional organization for production, transport, food, fuel, 
and other aspects of the war effort.” 

The machinery for joint consultation of this kind has now 
been in existence long enough for its weaknesses to be revealed. 
The agreement between the engineering employers and trade 
unionists has been subjected to criticism based on the following 
points — 

1. The scheme was not dovetailed into the agreement within 
that trade concerning the establishment of works councils and 
the recognition of shop stewards. This has resulted in a struggle 
between works coimcils or committees, which were established 
in certain factories and had won a certain measure of support, 
and the new joint production committees, for which no welcome 
had been prepared. This struggle has, in practice, been resolved 
either by widening the scope of existing machinery so as to 
include production problems and give them more weight, or 

^ British Joint Pi oduction Machinery ^ I.L.O. Studies and Reports, Senes A 
(Industrial Relations), No. 43, p. 182 See also idem, pp 229-35, for a list of 
selected items dealt with m various establishments. 
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by limiting the existing works councils so as to leave the wide 
area of production for a separate committee set up m accordance 
with the new national agreement. A later peace-time suggestion 
was to combine both types into one single committee Some of 
these arrangements have received the endorsement of the trade 
unions interested, but not where non-unionists were among the 
representatives, or the general tone of the works council was 
set by a paternalistic or even autocratic management.^ 

2. Arrangements for implementing the agreement were not 
thorough or complete. Workers were eligible as representatives 
on the committee only if they were trade unionists and had not 
less than two years’ continuous service at the factory concerned. 
In view of the movement of labour which the war had caused, 
this was a serious limitation. To remedy it, the trade unions 
proposed and, in 1945, secured a qualifying period of one year 
in the establishment or five years in the industry. They seek to 
remove other defects, as they see them, by arrangements for 
annual elections, the inclusion of technical, administrative, and 
clerical workers on the trade union side of the committee, and the 
payment of average earnings (instead of “not less than their 
time rate of wages including national bonus”) for attendance at 
meetings of these committees. 

3. The emphasis on trade union membership, while defensible 
in principle, is not so m practice. As such, it implies that the 
trade union will have “organized” each shop, and will have an 
adequate membership therein, so that the trade unionist elected 
therefrom will be, m the truly democratic sense, a representative. 
To insist otherwise that the representatives shall be elected 
from the organized workers is to face the possibility, which 
became actual m one instance reported to the author, of a shop 
being unrepresented because it did not contain a shop steward. 
The measures of the success of these committees, apart from 
their immediate contribution to the war effort, which is admit- 
tedly considerable, must be found in the degree to which they 
have promoted the welfare of the business and the growth of 
a spirit of understanding and mutual trust within the establish- 
ment. They are to be commended if they have m fact improved 
production and increased efficiency. These are the ordinary 
business yardsticks of success for which there is no adequate 
substitute. But the growth of a better spirit is quite as important 
a result, since the absence of the co-operative attitude is an 
effective deterrent lo increased efficiency. 

There is now much evidence on which to base a conclusion. 

Idem, pp. 101-2. 
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The movement, though not firmly established since it owes its 
origin so predommantly to war-time conditions, has spread 
so widely that it must reckoned with as an element in post- 
war industrial relations. At the present time it probably covers 
more than 3,500,000 workers^ spread over Mimstry of Aircraft 
Production and Royal Ordnance factories, shipbuilding yards, 
dockyards and industrial establishments of the services, the 
mining, building, and chemical industries and transport. In 
addition, the iron and steel industry has adapted its negotiating 
machinery to achieve the same ends without setting up any 
considerable number of these joint committees. 

The subjects that were found on the agenda of production com- 
mittees are significant. A survey of sixty firms in the aircraft 
industry during the war showed that nearly 70 per cent of the 
items related to production (including hours and wages in that 
category) and referred to constructive suggestions for improve- 
ments by the workers.^ 

Any further summary of results attained must necessarily 
be subjective in nature and tentative in form, but with these 
qualifications the following conclusions are offered — 

1. A channel of information has been opened which operates 
from the top management down to the lowest workman, per- 
mitting of explanations concerning delays and hindrances, the 
removal in part of the dissatisfaction which these cause, and 
the strengthening of morale. 

2. Management is learning how to exercise a new type of 
authority which is not undermined by criticism, nor by the 
necessity to furnish explanations. 

3. Workers m their turn are becoming better acquainted with 
the difficulties which beset even an honest and sympathetic 
management, and to appreciate how hard is the task of achieving 
productive efficiency. 

4. Workers and managers have accepted co-operation as a 
valid principle of production and as an element in efficiency* 

These results imply a sounder concept of industry through the 
acceptance of it as a venture in co-operation rather than as 
one of the battle-fields in the class struggle. 

Though the agreement concerning these joint committees was 
only for the duration of the war, it has continued without 
question. A few firms who had no belief m joint consultation 
as a principle have discontinued their committees, but the 
engineering employers’ association and the trade unions in that 

1 See idemy p 89 

“ See %demt p. 179, also pp. 180-1. 
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industry have explicitly called for their effective working. The 
National Joint Advisory Council, representing both employers’ 
associations and the trade unions ha-fe similarly lent support 
and by the Industrial Organization and Development Act, 1947, 
the Government has taken steps to promote Development 
Councils. The general object of these will be to increase the 
efficiency and productivity of industries and to enable them to 
render better and more economical service to the community. 
In these various ways the method of joint consultation is being 
increasingly established in British industry. 

4. Shop Stewards 

Simultaneously with the development of these councils, which 
are collective illustrations of the growing interest of employees 
in the management of industry, there has been a growth of the 
shop steward system within the workrooms. Shop stewards 
are the elected representatives of the trade unionists within the 
respective shops. They are concerned with the difficulties and 
problems which arise from the application of trade union agree- 
ments, the settlement of grievances, and plant conditions 
generally. They are expected to leave the broader issues of 
industrial relations to the trade union leaders. When this 
movement takes hold within a factory, two questions arise — 

{a) Shall the shop stewards be recognized by the management, 
and, if so, on what terms? 

(6) What place shall be allowed them in industrial relations, 
i.e. in the set-up of arrangements between employers and trade 
unions ? 

The question of recognition can be decided on principle. So 
far as they are representatives of the trade unions, they have a 
legitimate right to recognition. Further, experience is steadily 
showing the value of this recognition in general. Finally, if an 
employer deals with trade unions by agreement, it is logical 
for him to deal with shop stewards unless these are regarded 
by the trade unions as “rebels.” 

On the question of terms, the answer of the engineering 
industry made m 1922 in the York Agreement between the 
Engineering Employers’ Federation^ and the various unions in 
the trade is worth the attention of the student. 

^ For the full terms of the agreement, see Appendix I in BnUsh Joint Produc- 
tion Machinery^ International Labour Office, Studies and Reports, Series A 
(Industrial Relations), No, 43, and for a summary thereof see Industrial Relations 
Handbook, pp, 54, 55 
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Engineering Agreement 

The purpose of this agreement was to avoid disputes. In this 
purpose lies the meanihg of the provision made for works 
committees and for shop stewards. The full terms of the relevant 
clauses are set out below, but some attention should be given 
to the procedures for reporting workroom difficulties. These are 
to be taken up first with the foreman and afterwards, failing 
satisfaction, are to be referred to various higher authorities, 
including therein the signatory unions and the employers’ 
federation. This orderly procedure is quite as significant as the 
recognition of works committees and shop stewards. 

The agreement goes on to the recognition of shop stewards, 
and the institution of works committees “with a view to apply- 
ing the provisions for avoiding disputes.” The text of the 
clauses relating to the appointment of {a) shop stewards, {b) works 
committees, and to (c) the functions and procedures of both, is 
as follows — 

(а) Appointment of Shop Stewards 

1. Workers, members of the (signatory) trade unions, 
employed in a federated establishment, may have representa- 
tives appointed from the members of the unions employed in 
the establishments to act on their behalf in accordance with 
the terms of this agreement. 

2. The representatives shall be known as shop stewards. 

3. The appointment of such shop stewards shall be determined 
by the trade unions concerned, and each trade union party 
to this agreement may have such shop stewards, 

4. The names of the shop stewards and the shop or portion 
of a shop in which they are employed and the trade union to 
which they belong, shall be intimated officially by the trade 
union concerned to the management on election. 

(б) Appointment of Works Committees 

5. A works committee may be set up in each establishment 
consisting of not more than seven representatives of the manage- 
ment and not more than seven shop stewards, who should be 
representative of the various classes of workpeople employed 
m the establishment. 

The shop stewards for this purpose shall be nominated and 
elected by ballot of the workpeople, members of the trade unions 
to this agreement, employed in the establishment. 

The shop steward elected to the works committee shall, subject 
to re-election, hold office for not more than twelve months. 
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6. If a question falling to be dealt with by the works com- 
mittee, in accordance with the procedure hereinafter laid down, 
arises in a department which has not a shop steward on the 
works committee, the works committee may, as regards that 
question, co-opt a shop steward from the department concerned. 
An agenda of the points to be discussed by the works committee 
shall be issued at least three days before the date of the meeting 
if possible. 

(c) Functions and Procedme 

7. The functions of shop stewards and works committees, so 
far as they are concerned with the avoidance of disputes, shall 
be exercised in accordance with the following procedure — 

(i) A worker or workers desiring to raise any question in 
which they are directly concerned shall, in the first instance, 
discuss the same with their foreman. 

(ii) Failing settlement, the question shall be taken up with 
the shop steward, manager and/or head shop foreman by the 
appropriate shop steward and one of the workers directly 
concerned. 

(ill) If no settlement is arrived at the question may, at the 
request of either party, be further considered at a meeting 
of the works committee. At this meeting the organizing dis- 
trict delegate may be present, in which event a representative 
of the employers’ association shall also be present. 

(iv) Any question arising which affects more than one 
branch of trade or more than one department of the works 
may be referred to the works committee. 

(v) The question may thereafter be referred for further 
consideration in terms of the “Provisions for Avoiding 
Disputes.” 

(vi) No stoppage of work shall take place until the question 
has been fully dealt with in accordance with this agreement 
and with the “Provisions for Avoiding Disputes.” 

{d) General 

8. Shop stewards shall be subject to the control of the trade 
unions, and shall act in accordance with the rules and regulations 
of the trade unions and agreements with employers so far as 
these affect the relation between employers and workpeople. 

9. In connection with this agreement, shop stewards shall be 
afforded facilities to deal with questions raised in the shop or 
portion of a shop in which they are employed. Shop stewards 
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elected to the works j2ommittees shall be afforded similar facilities 
in connection with their duties, and in the course of deahng with 
these questions, they mky, with the previous consent of the 
management (such consent shall not be unreasonably withheld), 
visit any shop or portion of a shop in the establishment. In all 
other respects shop stewards shall conform to the same working 
conditions as their fellow workers. 

10. Negotiations under this agreement may be instituted 
either by the management or by the workers concerned. 

11. Employers and shop stewards and works committees shall 
not be entitled to enter into any agreement inconsistent with 
agreements between the Federation or local association and the 
trade unions. 

12. For the purpose of this agreement the expression 
‘^establishment’’ shall mean the whole establishment or sections 
thereof according to whether the management is unified or 
subdivided. 

13. Any question which may arise out of the operation of this 
agreement shall be brought before the executive of the trade 
union concerned or the Federation as the case may be. 

Since 1939 shop stewards, especially m the engineering and 
aircraft industries, have obtained a higher status, and there is 
in many shops a convenor or chairman of shop stewards. Though 
the employers’ association does not officially recognize this 
development, it has been found convenient in some larger 
factories where matters of general concern to all shop stewards 
arise, to deal through one person. In this way, the convenor 
of shop stewards has tended to become the channel through 
which major matters are discussed. 

The advent of personnel managers has also brought some 
alteration in the procedure. The agreement concerning the 
prevention of disputes entitles the employees or their repre- 
sentatives, should they have failed to settle a difficulty with 
the foreman or shop manager, to call m an outside trade union 
official and an official of the employers’ federation. But before 
outside help is sought, there is now a tendency for questions 
affecting wages or conditions, so far as they fall within the 
jurisdiction of the personnel manager, to be submitted to him. 

The provisions of this agreement have been copied m other 
industries, and the practice of consultation extended to other 
matters. The following procedures in force at the Cocoa Works, 
York, are offered m illustration of extensions which, while perhaps 
revolutionary in form, are in accordance with a principle accepted 
by one of the country’s greatest industries as far back as 1922. 
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Dismissals of Surplus Employees 

When it is proposed to dismiss employees on account of lack 
of work, the list of those selected for dismissal is submitted to 
the shop steward before the notices are issued, for his or her 
information and approval. In the event of non-agreement, each 
case IS further considered by the production management and 
the shop steward in conjunction with the labour department, 
with whom the final decision rests. In all other cases of dis- 
missal the shop steward is informed of the reasons for dismissal 
before notice is issued. 

Appointments and Promotions in Factory Departments 

The manager of the department concerned will consult with 
the workers through the shop steward before a foreman is 
appointed, or promoted, to a higher grade of the foreman's 
staff, and in the latter case with a representative of the foremen 
from whom it is proposed to make the promotion. 

All vacancies which are not of an executive nature are adver- 
tised in the department concerned, unless the appropriate shop 
steward is of opinion that in any particular case this is unneces- 
sary; and in Mmg them the management takes into account 
length of service along with the other necessary qualifications 
for the post. When a position is likely to be temporary, this 
fact is stated on the notice of the vacancy. Before an appoint- 
ment to a post which has been advertised is decided, the shop 
steward is consulted. 

Time Study 

When setting piece or bonus rates full opportunity is given 
to the shop steward concerned to satisfy himself or herself that 
the time studies are carried out under conditions that are fair 
to all concerned. The names of those to be time studied are 
notified to the shop steward, who must be satisfied that they are 
workers of average ability. During the time study the shop 
steward is allowed to take any time necessary to assure himself 
that the conditions under which tests are made are such as can 
normally be adhered to in practice. When the study is com- 
pleted, the data are discussed with the shop steward, together 
with the resulting piece rate, and a statement of the conditions 
operating at the time of study. When the output standard, 
the piece rate, and this statement of conditions are accepted, 
the document setting these out becomes a notice for the notice 
boards, and is signed by the shop steward along with the manager 
of the department and the time study assistant. Whenever any 
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time study is to be undertaken, the shop steward, representing 
the workers affected, is advised beforehand. 

Introduction of Psychological Tests 

A definite but complicated procedure m connection with the 
introduction and use of psychological tests has been devised. 
This will be found in full in Appendix C. 

Shop Stewards and Industrial Relations 

The future place of shop stewards in industrial relations 
depends upon the extent to which the trade unions can regularize 
and control their activities, upon the quality of the shop stewards 
and, thirdly, upon the toleration and wisdom of the management. 
Trade unionism has recognized the place of shop stewards and 
the part they may play in the local workroom representation 
of their fellows. They can give greater directness to arguments 
with the management, because of their closer knowledge of 
conditions, and can secure the redress of grievances more quickly 
than can be done if circuitous methods of referring matters 
to headquarters obtain. 

A shop steward movement which brings disunity within the 
worker group can only be justified in doing so to the extent 
that reform is called for. Nevertheless, unless it is to depart 
from democratic methods, it must educate the larger group in 
its own direction or, if it fails to do so, accept the rule of the 
majority. No one can forecast the future with any approach 
to accuracy, but the demand of some of the more radical shop 
stewards for the control of industry ryns contrary to the views 
and instincts of the majority of British trade unionists. The 
latter are conscious that they are not qualified for such greater 
responsibilities, and are satisfied to leave them with men who 
can discharge them efficiently. 

At the same time it is important that management should face 
this threat of a more radical shop steward movement. This 
tide of democratic feeling cannot, in imitation of King Canute, 
be ordered back from the beaches of industry, but it can be used 
to great effect if the skill and loyalty of the employed staff are, 
by shrewd and understanding action, harnessed to the technical 
training of the managers. 

5. Joint Disciplinaey Committees 

Among other forms of consultation and joint action which 
have become established in industry are disciplinary committees. 


20 — (B 381) 20 pp 
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Three types^ of these are of some significance, viz., those dealing 
with safety, theft, and absenteeism. , 

(a) Safety Committees 

These, which are more correctly called accident prevention 
committees, are very largely the result of the activities of the 
Royal Society for the Prevention of Accidents. They are 
invariably joint committees of management and workers, 
although foremen are frequently represented. Because of the 
common interest in the prevention of accidents, it is desirable 
that the worker side of this committee should be made fully repre- 
sentative through election either by a representative body like 
a works council, or by ballot in the various departments of the 
factory. A committee of three is sufficient where the numbers 
affected are not great, but one containing more than fifteen 
members is too bi^ to deliberate and act wisely. In large 
establishments, an accidents prevention officer is frequently 
found; he will be the secretary and activating spirit in the 
committee. 

When these committees are examined in light of the principles 
governing collaboration, they are found to fulfil most of the 
conditions. Their function is one in which the interests of the 
workers are as great as those of the manager. Under the relevant 
sections of the Factories Act the prevention of accidents is one 
of the responsibilities of management. Compulsion alone is not 
sufficient unless the duty becomes a vital part of works policy, 
and unless the workers co-operate. Their own daily experience 
has produced an attitude favourable to joint action, but effective 
co-operation demands kriowledge and the acceptance of responsi- 
bility. Knowledge can be got from full reports of all accidents, 
and of the attendant circumstances, and by systematic, 
periodic surveys of the establishment. The meetings of the 
committee and the scrutiny of all the data provided, constitute 
the opportunity for criticizing and endorsing suggestions, which 
is the first step on the road to accepting responsibility and the 
first exercise for growth m power of judgment. On the presence 
of such characteristics the ultimate success of any venture m 
jomt action depends. 

{h) Theft Committees 

Theft committees are not so common, and an account of one 
may be of interest. Years ago it was the practice in the 

1 For another interesting type see Personnel Management^ Journal of the Insti- 
tute of, July-Augiist, 1948, pp 204-6. 
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company in question for all thefts to be investigated and dealt 
with by one of the directors. Soon after a works council was 
established, this directed asked it to appoint a committee to 
confer with him in discovering the best method of dealing with 
cases of theft, and of creating a sound public opinion on the 
matter in the factory. Some consideration was given to a 
proposal to institute the right of search as one of the conditions 
of employment. It was recognized, however, that a regulation 
of this kind would create difficulties of its own, and was only to 
be recommended as a last resort. Eventually a joint committee 
was set up with the twofold responsibility of duecting public 
opinion in active opposition to theft, and of dealing with all 
offenders. 

This committee consists of six members, three elected by the 
worker members of the works council and three by the admini- 
strative members. A chairman, who may be either a member 
or an outside person, is elected by the full committee. To it 
all cases of theft or alleged theft of property and goods belonging 
to the company or to its employees are referred, the management 
taking no separate disciplinary action in any case. The com- 
mittee has the right to discharge an employee found to have 
been guilty of theft, or to enforce a less onerous penalty. When 
the theft concerns juveniles, the practice of the juvenile courts 
is followed, inquiry being majde by a panel of the committee 
sitting in the office of the manager of the department. 

One of the aims of the company in placing such a grave 
responsibility in the hands of a joint committee was to create 
a public opinion against pilfering. To this end the committee 
reports monthly to the works council, and its annual report is 
made the occasion for a careful review of its pohey and practice. 
The interest of the workers in the suppression of theft is great, 
and this review has on several occasions led to practical sugges- 
tions for reducing temptation. Experience has shown that a 
joint committee dealing with this matter can act with a sense 
of justice, and can be effective both as a guide to public opmion 
and as an instrument of executive control. Its punishments 
have been regarded as adequate and salutary. 

(c) Absentee Committees 

So far as joint committees dealt with this problem before 
1939 they did so as part of the works council machinery. In 
general, their interest was limited to such related matters as 
provision of transport ; the question of the non-attendance of 
the individual was not one of general concern. 
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The war altered this by bringing personal action into opposi- 
tion to the national interest. Absenteeism seriously reduced the 
output of much-needed supplies, and the action of the individual 
became the concern of the community. This change was regis- 
tered when persistent absence became an offence against the 
Defence Regulations. The facts in connection with any specified 
person guilty of persistent absenteeism had to be reported to 
the national service officer. Up to this point, the situation 
remained in the jurisdiction of management. In most cases 
the facts were indisputable. A management yl^^h had learned 
the significance of personnel relations would have explored 
every avenue of helping the individual, and of influencing his 
(or her) conduct, before reporting the facts to the national 

service ofi&cer. , , , j a 

In this reporting, however, a subtle change wcured. An 
outside arbiter had appeared who, acting for the Government, 
could impose uniform treatment. This was all to the good, 
but it altered disciplinary practice, and took away the ultimate 
sanction, that of dismissal. In the long run, since justice is 
more important than prestige, this uniform and relatively 
impartial treatment of absenteeism may be expected to bring 
about a better sense of what is fitting and just on both sides. 
Its sudden impact, however, into a system that was authorita- 
tive, where not arbitrary, was disturbing. . ,v, i. 

The next step was to require the national service officer to 
delay proceedings until a works committee or other joint council, 
where there was one, had received a report of the facts, and had 
given the person concerned an opportunity of making such 
representations as he might desire. This was where joint dis- 
ciplinary action began. 

The opportunities before any such committee were consider- 
able. They could advise whether prosecution was a suitable form 
of procedure or could propose an alternative. They could bring 
the support of public opinion to bear against a general habit oi 
excessive absenteeism or to correct an individual’s prwlivities. 
Where difficulties arose from transport, they were a-ble from 
their local knowledge to advise on the most suitable routes 
on which to travel, or to make representations to the local 
authorities on any relevant matter. If ill-health shimld be 
found to be the reason in any one case, they could advise a 
shorter working week, or take other steps towards rehabilitation. 
All these lines of action rested upon the joint character of the 

committee. _ , . v 

At the same time, this extension of joint disciplinary action 
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was subject to criticism on the grounds of principle laid down 
in an earler paragraph.^ 

1. The interests of the worker in respect of lateness and 
absence are not identical with those of the manager and foreman, 
the employer’s representatives concerned. These executives 
are charged with responsibility for producing output according 
to arrangements which are disturbed when an individual arrives 
late or is absent. These plans, made with due regard to the 
balance of machines and employees, have then to be readjusted 
at a moment’s notice. The result will be one or more of the 
following : irritation on the part of the foreman, any machine- 
team concerned and any individual transferred without notice 
from his normal working group to fill the vacancy created by 
the absentee; disturbance of the smooth working of the shop 
and of its “atmosphere,” and the possibility of some loss of 
output, with the probabihty of overtime working to make up 
the deficit. Only on a very long view can the individual worker 
be convinced that m these matters his mterests coincide with 
those of the management. 

2. The balance of advantages is assessed on different scales 
by workers and management respectively. The individual who 
stays away may, more particularly in war-time when overtime 
and inflated earnings prevail, be satisfied with what he has 
earned. He may be unable to raise his standard of comfort 
by any unusual expenditure and, in a significant number of 
instances, is averse to national savings and frightened of income 
tax. To stay away from work is to readjust this balance to a 
position nearer to that to which he has been accustomed m other 
days. Moreover, he may be concerned about his health, and 
may regard it of more consequence than either increased earn- 
ings for himself or the problematical advantages of increased 
output to the management. The weight given to any of these 
circumstances will depend upon who is making the decision, 
whether management or worker. 

3. Joint action in respect of absenteeism is of a different 
order from that exercised in the case of either safety, accident, 
or theft. In the first of these it will be in correction of a bad 
habit. In the matter of accidents, its aim is to safeguard 
workers against their fellows and to educate them against taking 
risks. In the matter of theft, self-interest enters so far as their 
own personal property and that of their fellows is at stake, 
while their attachment to the principle of justice supports them 
when other property comes into account. Moreover, they are 

1 Page 282 ante. 
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held in by the facts and by the starkness of the alternative 
verdicts of guilty or not guilty. In matters of absence the 
position is different. Self-interest scarcely enters, while the 
social interest is a factor only vaguely understood. Justice is 
difficult to determine since often the true facts are frequently 
not obtainable, the only evidence in respect of reasons for 
absence being restricted to that of the “delinquent.” 

For all of these reasons it is not yet possible for 3omt action 
in matters of absenteeism to be as satisfactory as it has proved 
in other questions. Nevertheless, such joint consideration is not 
unsound in principle, though its success may well be conditional 
upon continued practice and experience. The opportunity of 
learning from mistakes makes democracy a fruitful method 
of government. 

6. Appeal Committee 

One rather exceptional instance of a joint disciplinary tribunal 
is that of an appeal committee. To a committee of this kind 
one company has given the final power in certain prescribed 
disciplinary matters. The company’s works rule on the matter 
reads — 

An employee subjected to sxxspension, dismissal, or other disciplinary 
action — 

(1) for breach of these Buies , 

(2) for conduct not affecting the performance of the work for which 

he or she is employed by the Company ; or 

(3) by the Theft Committee 

has a right of appeal to the Appeal Committee, which has power to deter- 
mine whether the cause of complaint has occurred and either to confirm, 
reduce, or increase the penalty. 

The management also has a right of appeal to the Appeal Committee 
against a decision of the Theft Committee on a charge made before it. 

Appeals from the Theft Committee to the Appeal Committee must 
be made within one month after the Theft Committee’s decision, unless m 
the opmion of the Appeal Committee there aie special circumstances which 
have prevented an earlier appeal. 

If, after a< case has been dealt with by the Appeal Co m mittee, fresh 
material evidence becomes available, either the individual concerned or 
the management may apply to the Theft Committee if the case was one 
dealt with by them, or to the Appeal Committee m any other instance, 
for a re-hearmg by the Appeal Committee which may be granted if it is 
in the interests of justice that there should be a re-hearmg On such 
re-hearmg the Appeal Committee will consist, as far as practicable, of the 
members who previously heard the case 

This committee at present consists of three persons elected 
by the workers and three appointed by the board on the 
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nomination of the personnel manager, with a chairman ap- 
pointed jointly by the six members. It is laid down that one 
of the members on eithei^ side shall be a woman. 

The activities of this committee will reveal its influence and 
its position m the organization. In the twenty-seven years since 
it was appointed, up to June 1948, it has heard fifty-seven cases. 
Two of these were not so much instances of appeal as occasions 
on which the committee was asked to adjudicate. Of the 
remaining fifty-five, thirty-one were appeals against decisions 
of the theft committee. In twenty-two of these instances the 
decision of the theft committee was upheld ; in two cases it was 
reversed; in one instance the matter was referred back on a 
technical point; m the remaimng six cases the penalty was 
reduced. Twenty-four of the fifty-five cases were appeals against 
decisions of the management ; in twelve of these the decisions 
were upheld ; in seven the committee decided in favour of the 
employee ; in the remaming five instances it reduced the penalty 
inflicted. One appeal requested by an employee was disallowed 
because of the lapse of five months between the penalty and 
the appeal. 

The right of appeal to this committee may not be exercised 
where men have been dismissed because they are unsatisfactory 
workmen, either through lack of skill or on account of mistakes 
or other fault. It is generally accepted that the decision whether 
a workman is suitable for the work which he is asked to do must 
rest with the employer, but with a view to providing safeguards 
against vindictive action, the company has allowed an organized 
right of appeal through the functional executive to the chairman 
of the company to meet any case where arbitrament at the 
hands of the joint committee is not permissible under the works 
rules. 

7. WoEKS Rules 

In a democratic commumty it is of much concern to em- 
ployees that the rules governing conduct within an establishment 
shall be jointly formulated. Workers have a better understanding 
of the purpose of regulations if they have participated in the 
process of drafting them. Secondly, they are more ready to 
support their enforcement if they have been a party to their 
formulation, and have m so doing obtained a clearer grasp of 
the purposes for which the rules are drafted. 

An instance from a particular estabhshment of the process of 
drafting works rules in a democratic way may be useful. The 
executive committee of the works council was in the beginning 
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entrusted with the formulation of these rules out of the many 
standing orders and regulations of the company, and periodically 
— probably once in every three or four ^ears — it revises the body 
of rules in the light of experience, adding new ones which have 
been made necessary in the interval. When this revision has 
been completed, the rules (in the formulation of which the 
personnel manager has taken a leading part) are then referred 
by him through his executive director to the board of the 
company for its endorsement, and are finally submitted to the 
works coimcil, each member of which is furnished with a full copy 
of the rules for perusal, and a meeting is summoned to accept 
or criticize them. If accepted, the signature of the secretary 
of the company, and of the then chairman and vice-chairman of 
the works council, are affixed, and the rules are printed and 
published to all employees. 

This is now common practice in a considerable number of 
establishments in this country, and is undoubtedly a step m 
the direction of giving workers a voice in those matters which 
most intimately concern them. Some idea of the scope of such 
consultation can be obtained from the fact that many works 
rule books cover the following major subjects of joint interest 
to management and workers : absence, canteen facilities, 
employment, wages, overtime, accidents, appointments and 
promotions, holidays and holiday pay, disciplinary regulations, 
time-keeping, employee services, education, industrial relations, 
works councils and committees, and clubs and social welfare 
schemes. 

8. Suggestion Schemes 

The principle of a suggestion scheme having been expounded 
earlier m this chapter, the mechanism, which will embody and 
give form to the principle, calls for a short statement. In this 
will be found a vivid illustration of the spirit of collabora- 
tion. In fact, a suggestion scheme is an excellent example of 
co-operation in action. 

Full opportunity must be given to the willing employee to 
make a suggestion. He should not be required to call at a 
particular office to ask for a suggestion form ; this will frighten 
him away. He should be able at convenient points to find 
blank forms and empty boxes into which he may easily and 
unobtrusively drop his proposal. He must be assured that this 
will reach some executive whose name is publicly known. To 
this end, suggestion boxes should be cleared daily and each 
suggestion acknoTvledged direct to the suggester. Then, in the 
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course of the report upon his suggestion, he should be seen 
by the officer reporting, unless he desires otherwise, and should 
be offered technical as^stance to draw a sketch or even to 
construct a model if necessary. After the report has been con- 
sidered and evaluated he should again be seen by the works 
manager or some deputy, either to receive his reward and the 
appropriate congratulations, or to be told why his suggestion 
could not be accepted. Due recognition of the individual at 
every stage is essential to a successful suggestion scheme. 

Any report upon a suggestion should be thorough and sympa- 
thetic. The suggestion should be sent to the head of the section 
or department whom it concerns, and he should be required 
to give it speedy and effective consideration. Speed is of the 
essence of the matter. Delay in reporting upon the suggestion 
arouses suspicion and the fear lest someone shall crush the 
proposal by shelvmg it. Effective consideration is synonymous 
with an adequate report, in which the reasons for rejection are 
fully and clearly stated, or, where the suggestion is accepted, 
a reasoned estimate is given of its value. 

The machinery for evaluation is the crux of the matter. It is 
desirable that some official of standing, possibly one of the 
directors, should take charge of this work. He can enforce 
speedy and adequate reports, and can refer back suggestions 
for information on some specific points. He can see that the 
suggester is properly treated, and is called mto discussion where 
the suggestion is somewhat complex. If he is well and favourably 
known to the employees, his judgment will be tolerably well 
accepted. But even so, he will not have removed the suspicion 
that proper rewards have not been given* A firm known to the 
writer, whose suggestion scheme had been admmistered for 
many years by one of the directors, decided to face this suspicion, 
and set up for the purpose a committee of three. One of them 
was a representative of the workers, elected by the workers’ 
side of the works council: the other was an administrative 
officer nominated by the board. These two were to elect a 
third, who was to be chairman. In the first instance they 
elected the director who had been in charge of the scheme. To 
guide themselves in fixing rewards they sought to find some 
principle that would be generally applicable. They came to the 
conclusion that no such principle could be discovered, but that 
each case must be judged on its merits in light of the reports 
upon it. 

Committees of this kind have become mcreasingly common, 
and are usually a part of the works council machinery. Messrs. 
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Mavor and Coulson, of Glasgow, whose suggestion scheme is 
noteworthy m a number of ways, arrange that all suggestions 
shall be considered first by a specially appointed investigator 
and then by a director. They do not recommend that this 
work shall be done by a committee, but ensure the support of 
public opinion by reporting upon the progress of the scheme at 
the monthly meeting of their works committee. On the other 
hand, most suggestion committees consist of representatives of 
both management and workers, with a chairman chosen by both 
parties because of his fitness for dealing with and evaluating the 
suggestions received. When war began in 1939 this system of 
suggestion boxes spread considerably m war factories under the 
stimulus of the various Ministries. In fact, the joint production 
committees were themselves an exemplification and enlargement 
of the same idea. 

The success of this method of co-operation is undoubted. It 
most clearly cultivates an intelligent interest in the problems 
of the workroom and fosters observation by the workers of 
their own material and mechanical activity. It also creates 
goodwill, and is another of the links between managers and 
employees upon which efi&cient personnel working depends. 

A suggestion scheme is, however, not an end in itself, but only 
a part of a larger plan for securing the co-operation of the 
workers in the more efficient conduct of the business. Conse- 
quently any scheme of this kind will fail unless the spirit of 
co-operation is manifest on both sides, and has found expression 
in other ways, after which the suggestion scheme will fall into 
its rightful place and will run more easily. Where works councils 
exist, the employer has an mstrument for inviting the help of 
his employees, whilst the employees have an opportunity for 
expressing criticisms which must be regarded. The experience 
of investigators who have examined the matter is that a works 
council and a suggestion scheme are found to exist side by side 
in a majority of instances. 

Conclusion 

This account of experiments in joint consultation with 
workers has thrown into greater prominence the function of 
personnel management in securing the co-operation of the 
workers towards promoting the efficiency of the business. 
Co-operation can never be one-sided. It is the willing collabora- 
tion of two parties. The interests of one of these is very largely 
human. The workers are men and women before they are 
wage-takers. As such they are motivated by sentiments and 
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feelings. One of the most dominant of these, and the most deeply 
rooted in personality, is the desire to count. Men and women 
feel that they have contribution to make, and look for 
machinery through which this may be done. This is the prin- 
ciple behind works councils, joint production committees, shop 
stewards and their committees, and suggestion schemes. To 
organize activities like these, through which collaboration may 
be obtained, is the essential function of personnel management. 

This review has revealed how much has yet to be done before 
joint machinery of this kind can become more general — 

1. The workers themselves are not well informed on business 
affairs. This defect can obviously be progressively remedied by 
the process of continued consultation. 

2. Management has to learn that collaboration as a method 
of organization is more efficient economically and more satisfying 
socially than one of autocracy. ^ 

3. Methods of consultation to suit the various situations 
which arise in national industry and in individual establishments 
have continually to be devised. The general form has been 
suggested by the practice of many progressive firms, but no 
two situations are identical. 

4. Wider recognition is required of the possibilities of inducmg 
organized trade imionism to participate fully in the process of 
joint collaboration. There may be many difficulties to be over- 
come before this end can be fully achieved. Understanding of the 
workers, when objectively considered, is one of the inescapable 
problems of management. Co-operation with them on a basis 
of mutual understanding brings into a common unity all the 
material and human forces which constitute the driving power 
of industry. To emphasize difficulties m securing this unity is 
to under-rate the possibilities of leadership inherent m the idea 
of management. 
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TRAINING FOR PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 

1. Education for General Management 
Thebe is a reciprocal relationship between general and personnel 
management which makes the personnel manager interested in 
education for both types. Has own work is an aspect of general 
management, and any increase in the facilities for trainmg, and 
in the number of persons trained in one type of management, 
will lead to a demand for better management of the other type. 
By reason of the contact which the personnel manager has with 
the general problems of management and supervision, joint 
training can be given up to a point to students of either type. 
This training, however, will need, after a prescribed period, to 
diverge into an intensive study of the subjects peculiar to each 
type. Thus a common course of training pursued for three- 
quarters of the way will be followed by specialized study for 
the remainder. 

Interest in general management and in schemes for training 
therein is undoubtedly growing. Control based on power and 
ownership is giving place to authority based on knowledge, 
qualifications, and skill. Business is becoming more complex, 
and only competent administration enables a firm to survive 
in the face of competition. Management is no longer a preserve 
of the owners of capital nor an hereditary right, but is now 
acknowledged as something distinct from ownership control, 
and is entering the province of the professions. 

The criteria of a profession are four in number. The field of 
work is represented by a body of practitioners whose sense of 
unity is expressed in the formation of a professional association. 
Secondly, the members of this association require, and are ready 
to enforce, high standards of proficiency. Thirdly, they are 
governed by a sense of vocation and voluntarily place them- 
selves under a strict code of ethics. Finally, the entrance to a 
profession and the demonstration of capacity to live up to its 
standards of proficiency are through an extended and specialized 
trainmg. 

There are grounds for scepticism as to whether men can be 
educated for management. It is arguable that management is 
an art to be acquired by patient experience. A similar view is 
expressed that industrial administration calls for a peculiar 
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combination of qualities which it is unusual to find united in 
the same individual, and that the bom leader of men is far 
more rarely encountered^ as well as far less easily recognized, 
than the able techmcal expert, and that, while we can train 
experts, we cannot train industrial leaders.^ There is some truth 
in these arguments. The qualities which make for success in 
management are personal and inherent. A number of firms 
consulted in the preparation of a report on this subject agreed 
in regarding the more important qualities as character (including 
honesty, integrity, loyalty, and thrift), tact and sympathy, 
intellect, comprising imagination and soimd judgment, and 
finally, organizing ability.^ These are all individual qualities 
independent of technical qualifications. 

Even though it be conceded that no course of training can 
of itself produce these qualities where they did not previously 
exist, the case against education for management is not thereby 
proven. Business organization is a product of knowledge as much 
as of character. It consists in the application of scientific 
principles to problems of control, delegation, and admmistration. 
Success in applying these depends upon possession of inherent 
ability, but this in its turn will be strengthened by some general 
training in science. In addition, since specialized subjects 
like economics, statistics, and psychology are directly relevant 
to modern mdustrial thought, sounder judgment may be 
expected from an executive who has informed himself on these 
matters. Further, such aspects of business organization as 
planning, costing, and time study are not matters of experience, 
but have to be learned by study and research. Finally, manage- 
ment has its own technique ; good organization is closely related 
to the use of certain methods. These cannot be standardized, 
but must be assimilated by those who would administer a 
modern business with discretion and success. 

Arrangements for trainmg will vary according to earlier 
educational attainments. Men of university or college education 
may be expected to obtain training either in courses specially 
designed to this end, or by private study after a university 
course of the normal type. Men promoted from within the 
factory without a college background will constitute quite a 
dijBferent problem, though men of capacity have been sent 
by their employers from the oiBSce and workroom to the 

1 See EducaUon for Management, issued by Association for Education m 
Industry and Coromerce, especially Introduction by Arnold S* Rowntree, revised 
edition 1928. 

2 See pp. 9-10 
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university. Some attention has been given, wherever manage- 
ment has been discussed, to the question whether the university 
man is not the more appropriate candidate for management. 
Undoubtedly, he brings a trained mind with greater potentialities 
of development. He is usually more receptive to new impres- 
sions, and can both go farther and last longer than the untrained 
man. But the handicaps under which he suffers have so far 
prevented him from gaining a footing in industry comparable 
with that which the college man has in America. He has an 
exaggerated sense of his own importance and value. He has 
“a tendency to expensive tastes and a narrow social outlook,” ^ 
and has often to be taught understanding and sympathy with 
the workers after he has joined the factory. In a proportion of 
instances, an arrogant attitude makes this lesson very difficult 
to acquire. Moreover, he has not learned to work hard at routine, 
and rebels against the discipline and drudgery involved, with 
the result that he can seldom correct his theoretical outlook by 
a practical perspective. Nevertheless, if he is honest enough with 
himself to recognize these handicaps, he has a very good chance 
of success by reason of his superior educational equipment. 

The handicaps of the man who is striving to climb from the 
ranks into a managerial post are substantial. He is weak where 
the university man is strong. He has practical experience and 
has worked hard upon routine details, but in so doing has far 
too often lost sight of the wood in the trees with which he has 
had to deal. He is a man of detail, not of principle: he has 
practical capacity, but little sense of the value of theories or 
policies or of the need for vision. Intellectually, he is less open 
and receptive, and his mind tends to petrify at an earlier age. 
In consequence, he is governed to some extent by prejudices 
and sentiments, and modern ideas that are fermenting fruitfully 
m the minds of others are rejected by him, so that he is left 
to a barren acquiescence in the ideas of the past. Nevertheless, 
should he be willing to work hard in the pursuit of knowledge, he 
may obtain the liberty of an open, receptive, and fruitful mind. 

Education for all types of management, especially personnel 
management, must be practical as well as theoretical. There 
are some who would be satisfied with the amount of experience 
to be gained by moving on a prearranged plan from one depart- 
ment to another of the same business. This has its value, but 
it is only a type of in-breeding, and suffers all the defects of 
that form of reproduction. The experience to be found in the 
United States is in vivid contrast. Some illustrations which 
^ See Wducatwn for MamgerriMt^ p. 12. 
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have come under the author’s direct observation are worth 
recording. The works manager of a large engineering firm m 
Philadelphia was not am engineer, but an administrator of 
proved capacity and experience in other businesses. The very 
able manager of the most efficient confectionery concern in the 
East was an engineer from Colorado. The works manager of a 
biscuit concern was a chemist of varied experience. The manager 
of a paper mill was a lawyer whom the war of 1914-18 had 
diverted into executive work. The day when British business 
realizes the advantage of a varied experience obtained outside 
the narrow confines of a particular firm will mark the beginning 
of an era of free and vigorous expansion. 

A theoretical training m management can undoubtedly be 
given more effectively through a college or imiversity. Unfor- 
tunately, the opportunities for such training are restricted,^ m 
the first place, by the small number of mstitutions that offer 
courses of this type; and, secondly, by the difficulty which 
men and women without a secondary school education have in 
using those which are offered. Where persons have matriculated, 
and have the requisite qualifications for leadership and control, 
they might well be sent to any imiversity offering such courses 
on the understanding that they will return to the firm which 
has paid their expenses and serve for a specified period at a 
salary determined beforehand by mutual arrangement. Even 
if only one or two such persons were obtained in a decade, this 
experiment would be worth while in stimulatmg ambition among 
the staff and lifting the general level of administration.^ 

Since no individual &m is in a position to deal with the 
situation systematically, the education offered from within 
industry is as yet incomplete. The most general provision is 
that of a series of lectures, some of which are given by outside 
specialists in subjects hke economics, statistics, or industrial 
history, the others being supplied by works officials, who speak on 
their own particular subjects- Practical experience of attempts 
of this kind has shown how incomplete and imperfect they are. 
It would be irony to call them “education.” They are but the 
beginnings of a co-ordinated course; at the most, a stimulus 
towards further study and investigation, and, more often, a 

^ For an up-to-date statement of the opportumties available of this and other 
kmds, see MaTiagement ^n Transition^ by Austen Albu, Fabian Society Research 
Series, No 68. 

® Isolated instances of university bursaries of this type are known to the 
author What is needed is A general policy whereby such opportunities would be 
open to suitable junior executives. Since the text was written certain large 
companies in Great Britam are taking steps of the kmd suggested 
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course of lectures that have interested the hearers and prompted 
some of them to think more clearly and act more wisely. 

A survey of the efforts being made to promote better manage- 
ment and, in particular, of the difficulties in staffing Government 
and other factories dunng this war, leaves the definite impression 
that a better type of education in management must be forth- 
coming if the needs of British industry are to be met. For it 
to be adequate m scope and scientific in method, it must be 
furnished by the universities and colleges. The subjects which 
would form the content of the curriculum are unobjectionable 
from the academic standpoint; they would be so related to 
university courses m economics, industrial history, commercial 
geography, statistics and psychology as to fall within the 
schools of economics and commerce. The mental discipline of 
these courses could be kept on the level of the schools, while 
business research may, and must, be prosecuted with the same 
thoroughness as research in science. Difficulty does not arise 
from the curriculum, nor from any unwillingness of universities 
to alter, adapt, or extend existing departments or schools; it 
is financial in nature. Education for management waits upon 
additional endowment for the universities, and industry or the 
Government must furnish this assistance. 

2. Training for Personnel Management 

The position of personnel management is different in only 
one respect from that of general management. While there are 
as yet for men no organized courses of instruction, women who 
desired to enter this field at any time during the last twenty 
years have been able to pursue a two years’ college course 
worked out m collaboration with the University Council of 
Social Studies, and available in most of the universities of the 
country. Women graduates may take this course in one single 
post-graduate year, and in recent times a significant proportion 
of the women trained in this way have been graduates. In sum, 
the peace-time recruits to personnel management, m so far as 
women were concerned, had, as a minimum, two years’ 
theoretical training and, in a considerable number of instances, 
four years’ study to their credit. 

Most of the men pioneers in this field entered without specific 
training. Very few had any academic education; they had to 
serve their apprenticeship in the university of experience. They 
learned from books and men, from Factories Acts and other 
legislation, on the one hand, and from trade unionists and 
fellow managers, on the other. But the more they progressed 
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in capacity and influence the more convinced they were of the 
necessity for better standards and a thorough training. 

Under this impulse a ^mall group of men engaged in works, 
office, and personnel management met as far back as 1934, and 
established professional associations for each of the first two 
of these types of management. The Institute of Labour Manage- 
ment joined with these associations in the responsibility for 
devising a form of training, a joint committee on Professional 
Standards and Examinations being set up. 

Historically, this move was significant in showmg that a 
syllabus of training in management could be devised which in 
respect of almost three quarters of the course would be common 
to three such professional associations. The differences related 
to certain subjects which were a part of the technical training 
required for a specific profession. The arrangement of a common 
syllabus had great advantages. Teaching facihties would be 
easier to obtain since a larger class could be assured when the 
same subject was offered to students from several associations. 
The specialist subjects, tmtion m which would have to come 
from the associations concerned, could be left to the end of the 
course. Further, examination arrangements could be centrally 
controlled and a uniform standard of management qualifications 
obtained. 

A scheme of training of this kind was ready in 1939 but 
could not be put into operation, the teaching bodies having to 
give priority to other matters. From 1940 onwards, however, 
the war brought a great demand for personnel managers, a 
demand fostered by the (then) Minister of Labour and National 
Service, Mr. Ernest Bevin. 

His Ministry began to set up short training courses in collab- 
oration with the Institute of Labour Management, the Industrial 
Welfare Society, the trade unions and the universities. These 
did much to prepare men and women, quahfied in part by other 
experience in factory, office, and trade union for practical 
activities in personnel management. The increase in persons 
holding posts in this field, which in total was considerable, was 
met very largely from this source. 

The principle of a common training for management in which 
personnel management will take its place as an integral aspect of 
general management and all trained managers will have an 
understanding of the handling of men and women has received 
official recognition since the war. Two events have contributed 
to this. In the first place, the British Institute of Management 
has been set up to improve the standards of management 
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practice and, to this end, among other things, to ensure a more 
thorough and more general training for those who wish to 
qualify in management. 5 

Secondly, the Minister of Education in October, 1945, ap- 
pointed a Committee on Education for Management, following 
on a conference representative of eighteen professional associa- 
tions concerned with various aspects of training for management. 
Their Report has been published and accepted by the bodies 
interested. It provides for a common intermediate syllabus 
with a final exammation list of eight subjects. Of these, six will 
be prescribed by the management professional institution 
concerned. The remainder, defined as “Management-Principles” 
and “Management-Practice,” respectively, will be common to all 
final examinations. 

When this is in force the trained personnel manager will 
have learned the background subjects of management generally, 
having studied it in principle and in practice, but will also have 
acquired the tools of his particular profession. At the same time 
the manager in any other section of industry will have imbibed 
the general ideas of personnel management as a part of his 
intermediate course. In this way, two important concepts will 
have been established, viz., that personnel management is an in- 
separable part of the control and organization of establishments 
in industry and commerce and, secondly, that the human element 
in business has a significance not surpassed by any other factor. 

3. Qualities of Character and Personality 

Consideration has so fhr been given solely to education in 
management. But the possession of qualities of character and 
personality is more important than knowledge. This is even 
truer in the case of the personnel manager, whose influence 
depends on the sort of man he is, and is not necessarily consonant 
with any particular type of education. An individual deficient 
in the necessary qualities is very largely wasting his time in 
undertaking training. Prudence and common sense combine 
in a stipulation that those who desire to start upon the course 
of study required shall satisfy both themselves and those who 
control ad m ission to membership within the profession that 
they possess these qualities. In accordance with this view, the 
Council of the Institute of Personnel Management reserves the 
right to pass judgment upon the candidate’s suitability before 
admitting him to the course of study. 

It IS difficult to state the elements which enter into character 
and personality or to enumerate the qualities which may be 
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found m the successful personnel manager. They are to be 
arrived at by analysis of the job and its purpose and of the 
principles upon which personnel management is based. In the 
author’s view, the more important of these are as follows^ — 

1. A Sense of Vocation. The responsibihties of the job are 
so heavy that they cannot be carried year m and year out with- 
out some sense of an inner call. The possibilities of disappoint- 
ment and discouragement are very great, and a discouraged 
personnel manager is already defeated. At times human nature 
is quite incalculable, and the problems with which the personnel 
manager is faced are always complex, and sometimes quite 
baffling. On such occasions the temptation may arise to leave 
men to their own self-sufficiency and obstinacy, or to their 
limited vision. The only safeguard against discouragement and 
disappointment is the ability to draw upon the springs of an 
unfailing idealism. The personnel manager must have faith 
in humanity, and also in the possibility of creatmg, with the 
help of ordinary men and women, a finer social and industrial 
order. To do something toward this end is his vocation. 

2. Capacity for Leadership. The persoimel manager’s task 
is on the one hand to advise the management, and on the other 
hand to exercise a type of leadership in many matters affecting 
the workers. The questions and problems with which he will 
deal are often new and without precedent. He needs both 
physical courage and that born of conviction. He must be ready 
to face opposition and to speak without fear or favour to any 
grade of management or to any group of workers. Further, the 
relations between managers and workers have not yet been 
standardized and are often far from co-operative. This fact will iii 
itself create problems which the personnel manager cannot solve 
unless he applies a mind that is fresh and vigorous and a character 
which does not hesitate to accept the challenge of mitiative. It is 
his job to get the best out of every individual and group, and to 
find the right solution of every problem, which (apart from its 
intellectual aspect) is an exercise in democratic leadership. 

3. A Sense of Social Responsibility and a Standard of 
Social Justice. The necessity for a sense of social responsi- 
bility arises out of the fact that the keynote of industry as an 
effective organization is co-operation. But this is a social quality 
and industry is a part of society. Further, co-operation is 
impossible except on a basis of justice which implies due regard 

^ The catalogue is made solely on the author’s authority, and m no way 
commits the Institute of Personnel Management The order m which they are 
named hears no suggestion of priority. 
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to the rights and claims of all parties engaged in industry. The 
most effective way of proAuding this sense of social justice is 
probably, or in the future will be, ,a training in the social 
sciences at a university. For this reason an adequate knowledge 
of sociology, social psychology, unmathematical economics, and 
industrial history is an essential requisite m the training of 
the effective personnel manager. The personnel manager must 
appreciate men and women as social units and social groups, as 
well as industrial workers, and must see business in its social 
background. 

4. Personal Integrity. He must be a man who can be 
trusted completely. If he is of this type, men (and the masculine 
noun and pronoun both include the feminine) will come to him 
with worries, anxieties, and problems, and fellow-managers, and 
even directors, will confide in him their perplexities and diffi- , 
culties. Some of these will be private in nature, but whether 
private or merely confidential they will not be brought to him 
unless his integrity is above suspicion. To some degree the 
personnel manager of either sex becomes the confidant of people 
in perplexity, and may play a helpful part in setting troubled 
mmds at rest. 

5. Capacity eor Persuasion, allied to the power of clear 
t hinking . This is the intellectual side of leadership. The per- 
sonnel manager has to persuade his fellow managers of the 
wisdom of the proposals he has to make and of the advantages, 
far too often intangible, to be derived therefrom. The workers 
with whom he will deal ai'e sometimes confused in their thinking, 
and far from clear about their reasons and motives, but usually 
honest and sincere in desire and aim. The correct psychological 
approach to such men is that of persuasion, with which must 
go patience and tolerance. In negotiation, where haste is the 
enemy of success, the same ground may have to be covered 
again and again. There is also required a breadth and resilience of 
mind that leads to appreciation of the opponents’ point of view. 

6. A Friendly, Approachable Nature. The value of this 
personal attribute is rooted in the shyness and the unwillingness 
of men and women m general to trust others in matters of great 
moment to themselves. At the back of their minds is the fear 
lest they should fail to express themselves adequately and the 
suspicion that they may be misunderstood. Here the manner 
and the attitude of the personnel manager are important. He 
must be tactful and sympathetic, able in a few seconds to put 
callers at ease. In this he will be helped if he has a real know- 
ledge of workers in their homes as well as at work. Six months 
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at the work bench or some time spent in settlement work can 
be useful introductions. He needs a true love of his fellow-men 
and a recognition of the^ equality of personality. With these 
he can meet men and women as friends. 

7. Points of Personality. To these quahties of character 
might be added several points of personality — 

{a) Spontaneity of speech. Readiness and fluency, combined 
with a good knowledge of words and their meaning, are helpful. 
People are more at ease before one who quickly says tlj^word 
of welcome or introduction, whilst ability to express <meself in 
accurate terms avoids misunderstanding. 

(b) With this goes the absence of shyness. Public speech is 
often a necessity in the working life of a personnel manager. 

(c) Mobility of facial expression. This encourages confidence ; 
it conveys interest; it registers sympathy; it allays distrust. 
On the other side, it acts as a deterrent to impossible claims or 
quickly registers their failure to impress. 

{d) Courtesy and social awareness. The personnel manager, 
more than any other executive, will attend all classes of gather- 
ings, both inside and outside of the firm. He will address people 
of all grades and ranks, the workers in committees and works 
councils, civil servants and cabinet ministers, trade union 
leaders, and titled chairmen of employers’ associations. He will 
help in organizing works dances and holiday jaimts, but he may 
also have to take an important part in arranging the details 
of a royal visit to the establishment. For all these occasions 
he IS better equipped if he possesses an innate sense of courtesy 
and of social awareness. 

(e) Personal dignity. He should be able to mix with men 
and yet not to be of them. His job is bigger than himself, and 
that fact, rather than any social code of etiquette or social 
standard, must be the measure of his action. 

4. Summary 

Personnel management being one aspect of general manage- 
ment, it is possible for a common and uniform type of training 
in management to be devised. This must, however, provide for 
specialization towards the end of the course. 

While education alone does not qualify a man for management, 
there is a body of knowledge very directly related to the daily 
problems of business which will inform and strengthen executive 
judgment. Business organization is the application of logical 
principles and scientific methods, and a proper training will 
give a basis for sound judgment. 
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Training for personnel management has been carried out, in the 
case of women, for over twenty years m collaboration with the 
University Council of Social Studies, anjj a considerable proportion 
of women entering the profession have had two, if not four, years’ 
training in the social sciences. Though less has been done for 
men, schemes of full-time training in three centres under 
University direction, and of part-time training through a number 
of Technical Colleges have been set up. These have been drafted 
in line with the proposals of the Committee on Education for 
Management.^ 

In personnel management the man is more important than 
his training, and the possession of certain qualities of character 
and personality is required as a condition precedent to admission 
to any required course of study. For guidance, but not with 
any authoritative backing, the following qualities are set down 
as desirable m a successful personnel manager. 

1. A sense of vocation, springing from an idealism that will 
hold him steadfast against disappointment and discouragement. 
With this must be coupled faith m humanity and in the 
possibility of a better industrial order. 

2. Capacity for leadership. For this he needs a fresh and 
vigorous mind and the readiness to seize opportunities; a 
courage which on the physical side will bear him up as he faces 
opposition, and on the spiritual side will furnish him with 
conviction sufficient to overcome fear or timidity. 

8. A sense of social responsibility and a standard of social 
justice. These will enable him to see industry in its social 
background. For these a training in the social sciences equal 
to that given at the universities is becoming essential. 

4. Personal integrity. He will be the confidant of many people 
in perplexity and must be completely trustworthy. 

5. Capacity for persuasion and for clear thinking, together 
with patience and tolerance. 

6. A friendly, approachable nature, coupled with a true 
knowledge of his fellow-men, and of the lives of working men. 

7. Certain points of personality, e.g. spontaneity of speech, 
absence of shyness, mobility of facial expression, courtesy and 
social awareness and, finally, personal dignity. 

These personal standards are admittedly high, but the pro- 
fession which handles men and women in so large a part of 
their industrial life will always be held in honour, and calls 
for men and women of correspondingly sterling quality. 


^ See ante p 314, also Appendix F. 
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DEFINITIONS OF PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
(Issued by the Institute of Personnel Management) 

As the result of many years experience of its working, personnel 
management has come to be recognized as an established part 
of the management function. Nevertheless, there is still some 
confusion of thought about the nature of what is a relatively 
new branch of management. In the hope of contributing towards 
the study of this subject and of reducing to a minimum misunder- 
standings m industry itself, the Institute of Personnel Manage- 
ment has drafted definitions of the practice and aim of personnel 
management and the work which personnel officers do. 

Reteospect 

Personnel management is not a phase in management brought 
to life under the stress of war conditions, but an evolutionary 
development, and consequently not all the old conceptions 
have as yet merged into the new. Personnel management has 
evolved from the interaction of four main groups of ideas and 
principles. The ^ first of these, belonging essentially to the 
nineteenth century, was a sense of social responsibility which 
led a number of “enlightened’’ employers to take steps to 
safeguard the welfare of the people they employed. The second 
arose out of the human needs of labour durmg the First World 
War, which resulted in the setting up of many welfare depart- 
ments to meet these needs ; at the same time, the wider develop- 
ment of welfare throughout industry was urged by the Welfare 
Department of the Ministry of Munitions, whose recommenda- 
tions were reinforced by the published findings on industrial 
health in wartime and the early studies of the worker, his work, 
and his factory environment. The third was the development 
of the conception of industry as a joint enterprise in which the 
principles of representation and collective bargaining became 
more widely accepted as a permanent feature of the mdustrial 
structure. 

Peesent-day Developments 

The latest chapter in this evolutionary development relates to 
the second war period m which there was a growing recognition 
that this human aspect of management cannot be dealt with 
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simply by the process of delegation to one or more officers of a 
company. It must remain the responsibility of all members of 
the management to understand and apply a company’s personnel 
policy. What is known as personnel management would there- 
fore be more accurately described as the personnel function of 
management. 

During the Second World War the underlying principles of the 
human aspect of management have been enunciated more 
clearly and authoritatively than ever before. The paternalistic 
and patronizing conceptions of welfare of earher years have been 
replaced by a more fundamental principle. The personnel 
function of management is wider in scope and more technical in 
application than the old welfare concept. At the same time it 
remains basically true to the teaching of its early pioneers and is 
primarily concerned with the well-being of the individual and 
the development of better relationships within industry. 

Authoritative Views 

There have been numerous attempts. to define personnel 
management, but m recent times a lead was given by the Inter- 
national Labour Office^ based on the findings of an Advisory 
Committee on Management. Personnel management was then 
defined as — 

“that element of management which is responsible for advising 
generally on all questions affecting industrial relations within 
an undertaking and in particular performs administrative 
duties relating to the employment, conditions of work, and 
well-being of the employees of the undertaking.” 

It must be remembered, when considering the wording of this 
definition, that not only had those responsible for the drafting 
to give common expression to the thoughts of the various 
member countries, but they had also to overcome difficulties 
of language translations. 

One of the difficulties of definition arises from the fact that 
whereas many management functions are more or less complete 
in themselves, the personnel function is not self-contained but 
overlaps and pervades other functions of management because 
it is primarily concerned with human beings and human relation- 
ships. In the definition submitted by the Select Committee on 
National Expenditure® personnel management is discussed quite 
separately from the part played by the specialist officers engaged 
m the function. 

^ Int&rnat%onal Labour Review, Deo 1939 
2 Sixty. fourth Keport, Sesaioa 1942“4;3. 
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'"It has already been stated that the maximum efficiency 
cannot be attained until the human factor in production is 
recognized as being of at least as much importance as the 
engineering and resear< 5 h sides. Once this principle is accepted 
the management, in order to ensure the wholehearted co- 
operation from the workers, must adopt a clear policy for all 
personnel and welfare matters. The fimctions of a personnel 
officer can briefly be defined as those of a specialist adviser to 
the management, supervisors, and foremen on all questions 
affecting relations between the workers and management.” 

Although it is not, strictly speaking, a definition, a similar 
line of thought was expressed by the Chief Inspector of 
Factories^* — 

“It has been increasingly appreciated that the welfare of 
employees implied attention not only to their physical comfort 
but to their mental and psychological make-up also, and that 
accordingly good personnel management in an estabhshment 
IS the primary object to be aimed at ... . Much progress 
has been made, but that progress is not to be measured by 
the number of personnel managers or welfare officers. , . . 
Good personnel management is not simply a matter of appoint- 
ing special officers and can often be achieved without making an 
addition to managerial staff. At the same time, in the larger 
factories, a specialized department dealing with personnel is 
an advantage provided that that department is in the hands of 
suitable people who are given by their firms the requisite status 
and authority.” 

Here it will be noted that personnel management is again 
discussed separately from the part played by personnel officers. 
A special point is made of the fact that the personnel officer 
should have “requisite status and authority,” although the 
meaning of these terms is not defined. 

Redeeining Principles 

Whilst acknowledging in full the value of the definitions 
given by other bodies, and m particular those referred to above, 
towards the end of the recent war the Institute of Personnel 
Management realised the need for a restatement of principles 
in order to incorporate in them the new thought and practice 
which has always been evolving and to which the war years gave 
so much impetus. Accordingly, in 1944, the Institute published 
the definitions which appear overleaf. One distmguishing feature 

1 Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Eactories for 1941. 
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of these is to be found in the special responsibilities of personnel 
officers which are shown to include both advisory and executive 
duties. It is, however, on the wider issue of what is personnel 
naanagement that the Institute belie«^es that it has made a 
contribution to management thought. A study of the range of 
duties with which personnel management is concerned underlines 
the principle that it is an integral part of management, and is, 
therefore, as much a responsibility of the managing director, line 
executives, and foremen as of the personnel manager. 

DEFINITIONS 
(a) Personnel Management 

Personnel Management is that part of the management 
function which is primarily concerned with the human relation- 
ships within an organization. Its objective is the naaintenance of 
those relationships on a basis which, by consideration of the well- 
being of the individual, enables all those engaged in the under- 
taking to make their maximum personal contribution to the 
effective working of that undertaking. 

In particular, personnel management is concerned with — 
Methods of recruitment, selection, training, and education 
and with the proper employment of personnel ; 

Terms of employment, methods and standards of remunera- 
tion, working conditions, amenities, and employee services ; 

The maintenance and effective use of facilities for joint 
consultation between employers and employees and between 
their representatives, and of recognized procedures for the 
settlement of disputes. 

{b) Personnel Managers 

Personnel Managers are those persons specially qualified by 
training and experience to advise in the formation of personnel 
policy, to secure understanding and application of that policy 
at all levels of the organization and to be responsible for the 
appropriate executive duties arising therefrom. 
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“NOTE ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS” (ISSUED BY 
THE INSTITUTE OF PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT, 
ILLUSTRATING THE APPLICATION OF THE 
PRINCIPLE OF CO-OPERATION) 

One of the greatest difficulties facing personnel management is 
the failure to consider the aims and purposes of industry from 
the standpoint of principle. In light of this deficiency, the 
Institute of Personnel Management, the association of practisiog 
personnel managers, has, in a “Note on Industrial Relations,” 
endorsed by the annual general meeting of members in 1937,^ 
set out its concept of what industry should do to bring its ends 
and aims into line with those of a soundly established community 
life. This “Note” runs as follows — 

1. Tile members of the Institute of Personnel Management being daily 
occupied with the human element m industry, desire to place on record 
their conviction that a more effective consideration of this element m 
relation to present-day mdustrial organization is urgent. 

While mdustry is gradually adaptmg its structure, technique, and 
organization to modem requirements, it has failed hitherto to appreciate 
adequately the need for a correspondmg change m its attitude towards 
the human factor. The potential contribution of the employees to the 
restoration and maintenance of mdustrial prosperity must, m these 
circumstances, remain to a large extent unrealized. 

2. If this position is to he remedied, industry must JBrst of all be 
admitted to be, and be conducted as, a 3 omt enterprise — in the success 
of which, investor, management and operatmg staff have a common 
interest, and to which each has its essential contribution to make. 

3. The contribution of management and operatmg staff who are engaged 
m the day-to-day conduct of an enterprise, can only be adequately ren- 
dered if there exists between them that sense of mteUigent co-operation, 
which is fostered by, and directed in accord with, a considered and 
progressive labour pohcy. 

4. The formulation and mamtenance of such a policy should he accepted 
as one of the major functions of those responsible for the direction of an 
undertakmg. Appreciation and understanding, throughout the establish- 
ment, of the policy and of its implications should be ensured by appropriate 
educative measures. 

6. The labour policy should m particular provide for — 

(a) The consideration of ways and means whereby the greatest 

possible degree of security of earnings and stability of employment can 

be assured 

^ See, also, an exposition of this ISfote by Mr R Lloyd Roberts, C R E. then 
Chief Labour Officer, Imperial Chemical Industries, and subsequently President of 
the Institute of Labour Management, m The Hunmn Problems of Management 
(published by the Institute of Labour Management, Aldwych House, Aldwych, 
London, W C.2). 
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(b) The maintenance for the operating staff of rates of remuneration 
and general conditions of employment at as high a level as is consistent 
with the equitable treaT^ment of the investor and the customer 

(c) The encouragement of consultation^ between the operatmg staff, 
their representatives and the management, in order to promote mutual 
confidence and understanding. 

(d) The adoption of methods of management whereby each employee 
IS given due consideration as an individual, and reasonable opportumty 
for the development of personal abilities and qualities. 

(e) The cultivation between and among management and operatmg 
staff by all available means of a sense of mutual responsibility for the 
well-being of those engaged m it* 
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AGREEMENT WITH TRADE UNIONS CONCERNING 
THE INTRODUCTION AND USE OF PSYCHOLOGICAL 
TESTS, COCOA WORKS, YORK 

Much care was taken by Rowntree & Co. in securing the support 
of the trade union representatives for the initiation of psycho- 
logical testing, and their endorsement of the use of the tests. 
As early as 1921 the conclusion was reached by the labour 
director of the company that a trained psychologist should be 
added to the staff. In the years following the war of 1914-18, 
labour was very suspicious of anything new, and especially if 
it could be interpreted as a drive towards greater efficiency. A 
works council had been set up in 1919, and in accordance with 
policy the proposal to appoint a psychologist was thoroughly 
ventilated there amidst much scepticism and even hostile 
criticism. Eventually the Council agreed to invite Dr. C. S. 
Myers and Professor T. H. Pear to come to York with a view 
to explainmg in public lectures exactly what help psychology 
could give through tests and in other ways. After these discus- 
sions the Council approved in principle of the appointment and 
set up a committee to consider what steps should be taken 
to fill the post. This committee recommended that certain 
conditions should be attached, viz. that the psychologist should 
be selected by a joint committee, and that the type of work he 
was to do and the part of the factory m which he would set up 
tests should similarly be approved. This recommendation was 
accepted, and the first psychologist was appointed in 1922. The 
joint committee ceased to function after a couple of years. 

After tests had been duly introduced, the question of training 
arose. In the factory, training mainly concerned juveniles, and 
no question of principle, of importance to trade unionists, had 
arisen thereon. The offices presented a different problem. There, 
also, tests and training alike were, at the beginning, applied only 
to juveniles. A functional readjustment and amalgamation of 
certain offices^ a year or two later, however, led to a situation 
in which seniors would be tested and eventually re-trained. The 
General Secretary of the (then) National Union of Clerks 
interested himself sympathetically, and a careful but cordial 

^ Sea Organizing a Sale$ Office^ by L. Urwick, E Aston and F. H. Cordukes, 
GoUancz, 1928. 
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negotiation ensued thereon. The result was drawn up in the 
form of an agreement, which is reproduced because — 

(а) it sets out much of the macl^nery for the introduction 
of tests ; and 

(б) it indicates the present attitude of the trade unions in 
both factory and offices towards psychological selection. 

The significant paragraphs in this agreement are three in 
number and provide respectively for — 

(i) the acceptance by the workers of psychological methods ; 
(li) provision for co-operation on the part of the clerks’ 
representatives ; 

(iii) a stipulation that uniformity of method will not be 
insisted on '^in those individual instances where the method 
in use is demonstrably more efficient” or where habits are 
fixed. 

Without an understanding between management and workers 
on these points of principle, the introduction of psychological 
methods of testing cannot be recommended. 

A. JOB ANALYSIS AND MEASUBBMENT OF WORK 
1 The right of the management to analyse 3 obs and measure the quan- 
tity of mdividual work is accepted as implied in the responsibility of 
management for simple, economic, and efficient admmistration. 

2. Through their representatives, the clerical staff agree to co-operate 
with, and assist, the management m such measurement and analysis, and 
to keep such records of their own work as may be necessary for the purpose. 

3. Any forms proposed for use by clerks m compilmg such records shall 
be drawn up by the management in consultation with the sectional shop 
steward 

4. Where work is bemg measured, an individual shall not be subject 
to transfer or other action on the output of a period of less than four weeks. 

B APPLICATION OF PSYCHOLOGICAL METHODS IN THE 

OFFICES 

1. Application of Psychological Methods 

(a) The application of psychological methods m the selection of now 
employees, in the transfer and training of aU employees, in the settmg of 
standards of efficiency for the various clerical and administrative grades, 
in the mvestigation of the best methods of working and m other ways 
that may hereafter be mutually agreed, is accepted. 

(b) WTaere it is proposed to have an mvestigation of methods of work, 
the psychological department, m collaboration with the departmental head 
shall, before commencmg operations, outline the plan of investigation to 
the shop steward, and, if requested, to the staff, and consult with the shop 
steward as to the best methods of procedure for gainmg co-operation. 

(c) Selection of individuals for any test shall be made jointly by the 
head of the department and the shop steward, after consultation with the 
psychological department. 
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(d) Where any fresh method is, after motion or other study, arrived at 
by the psychological department and adopted by the management, after 
consultation with the shop steward concerned, it shall in general be used, 
with agreed time aUowances^for learning, but the management will not 
unreasonably insist upon its adoption in those individual instances where 
the method m use is demonstrably more efficient or where age and experi- 
ence mdicate a habit too firmly established to be altered with advantage. 

(e) Before any standards of output arrived at by psychological mvestiga- 
tions are adopted, or variations made in any standards previously adopted, 
such standards shall be put before the shop steward for his information 
and agreement. 

2. OAX.IBBATION OB OTHEB EXPERIMENTAL TESTS 

Calibration tests are necessary to ensure that the material to be used 
in the ultimate tests is such as will fairly measure the performances of the 
individuals to be tested, and to establish standards of efficiency agreeing 
with the requirements of the various grades of work. 

(а) It shall not be compulsory for any mdividual to take part in a 
calibration or other experimental test. 

(б) When a cahbration or other experimental test is decided upon by 
the psychological department after consultation with the shop steward{s) 
concerned, the latter will co-operate with the management m securing 
representative groups of workers. 

(c) All mdjLvidual results of any cahbration or experimental tests shall 
be treated as private and confidential, and the psychological department 
shall destroy all identifiable material connected with such tests after 
m akin g necessary calculations therefrom 

3. Machinery for Adjusting Matters Affecting Clerical Staff 

Questions arismg between any clerical worker or group of clerical 
workers and the management on any matter arising out of this agreement 
shall be dealt with under the terms of the Clerical Shop Stewards’ Agree- 
ment. 
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APPENDIX F 

TRAINING FOR PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 

Training for personnel management can be obtained through a 
variety of courses at Universities and Techmcal Colleges and 
similar teaching bodies, supplemented by practical industrial 
experience. These courses, in addition to fitting students for 
their specialized vocation, will give them a good general educa- 
tion in mdustrial and social problems. Academic studies are 
supplemented by some instruction in practical techniques. 
Admission to membership of the Institute of Personnel Manage- 
ment IS conditional upon a number of qualifications, personal 
and academic, which have been laid down by a general meeting 
of its members. 

The academic qualifications may be obtamed by — 

1. A degree in any subject at any University, but preferably 
in History, Economics, Commerce or Modern Greats, followed 
by a post-graduate one-year course in Social Science or the one- 
year full-time course m Personnel Management described below. 

2. A degree which includes Social Science subjects, provided 
that the student has studied Industrial Law and Social Case 
Work either m this course or otherwise. 

3. A two-year Social Science certificate, together with lectures 
on Personnel Management m practice. 

4. A one-year fifil-time Personnel Management course being 
given in three centres to persons already ui industry or commerce 
and not less than 24 years of age who can satisfy the Education 
Authority concerned that they have reached a standard of 
education or experience that will enable them to benefit from the 
lectures, or to graduates who have already taken a degree. 

5. Part-time courses arranged in association with the British 
Institute of Management which are drawn upon the lines 
suggested in the Urwick Report on Education for Management. 
Students taking these courses will first be required to complete 
the Intermediate Certificate m Management Studies before 
proceeding to their final specialized examination in Persoimel 
Management. 

The subjects in the one-year course (No. 4) above are Econ- 
omics, Economic History, Industrial Relations, Industrial Law, 
Business Administration, Personnel Management, Psychology 
(general, social and industrial) and Social Administration. 
For the lectures on Personnel Management, the university staff 
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will be supplemented by specialists from industry and commerce. 

The syllabus of the finals in Personnel Management (No. 5) 
above comprises the following subjects : Personnel Management, 
Industrial Relations, Social and Industrial History, Social 
Economics, Industrial Law, Management Principles, and 
Management Practice. 

For any student in these courses whom the Institute of 
Personnel Management is able, after interview and consideration 
of personal qualities and outlook, to accept as a Student 
Member as defined in its constitution, two months’ practical 
experience will be arranged. This will consist of two periods of 
one month each m different industries at factories where there is 
an experienced personnel officer. 
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307 323—4 

County colleges, 152-6, 158, 167 
Creative impulse, 171-2 
Criticism, 24, 150, 225, 244, 246, 263, 
264 

Day contmuation schools, 46, 152-6 
Daydreammg, 201, 202, 209-11 
Democracy, 24, 250, 254, 261—5, 274, 
278, 285, 297, 302-3 
Disciplmary committees, 282-3, 297 
Disciplme, 46-9, 60, 88, 102, 213, 214, 
241-3, 252, 254, 264, 282 
Dismissals, 47, 48, 56-9, 296, 302-3 
Dissatisfaction m work, 60, 62, 75, 
179-80, 192-217 

Education, 12, 149-69, 262 
Efficiency, 2, 35, 56, 58, 101, 106, 109, 
244-5 

Employee services, 12, 13 
Employees — 

dismissal, (see Dismissals) 
mterviewmg, 42-4, 54, 59-63, 65, 
210, 211-7 

introduction of, 38-40, 50-2 


Employees — 

married women, 40-2, 74, 79, 84, 85, 
86, 226 

promotions, 46, 53-6, 252, 253, 296 
records of, 67-70 
sub-standard, 15, 46 
transfer of, 56 

Employment, 11, 19, 26, 36-66, 67-89 
Engmeermg agreements, piece rates, 
130 

disputes, 230, 284, 292-5 

Fatigue, 97, 196-200, 202-11 
Foremen, 21, 24, 106-7, 131, 132, 134, 
142, 145, 188, 220, 227, 233-5, 
241, 264, 285, 294, 296, 301 
training of, 158-64, 169 
Freedom, 184-7, 190, 256, 259, 262, 277 

Gboups — 
primary, 225, 266—8 
social, 191, 224-8 

workmg, 227-31, 189, 218, 221, 222-4 

Incentives, 136-44, 170, 171-91, 252, 
253-4, 260 

Industrial relations, 13, 16-18, 113-4, 
115, 220, 243, 291, 292-7 
Information to employees, 49, 51, 173- 
6, 178, 179, 180, 190, 272, 279, 
287, 291 

Institute of Personnel Management, 
training schemes, 312-4, 331-2 
Interviewing, 54, 55, 59-63, 210, 211-7 

Job analysis, 53, 54, 125 
valuation, 12^6 
Jomt — 

Committees, 88, 263, 297-302 
Consultation (see also Consultation), 
13, 273-4, 278-307 
Industrial Councils, 118, 128, 134, 
283, 284 

Production Committees, 13 264, 282, 
286, 288-92, 307 

Justice, 57, 58, 60, 62, 114, 118, 119, 
122, 242, 260-4, 256, 274, 302 

Labour — 

battalions, 176-7, 183, 190, 191 
supply, 36-42, 64 
turnover, 70-6, 89, 100, 328—9 
Lateness, 87—8, 89, 301 
Leaders, 227, 232, 264, 267 
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Leadership, 160, 202-6, 226, 228-9, 230, 
236, 262, 264, 266, 269, 316, 318 
Learning curves, 108, 110-11 
Leisure, 19, 166-8, 260 
Loyalty, 220, 228, 234, 243-4, 246 

Makaqembnt — 

education for, 308-12 
impersonal, 222, 239-46, 271, 279 
Managers, 222, 235-6 
Married women, 39-42, 74, 79, 84-6, 
86, 226 

Mechanization, 57, 194-6, 223-4, 260 
Medical Officer, 12, 14-6, 26, 75, 81, 82, 
83 

Merit ratmg, 68, 124, 127 
Monotony, 200-1 

Morale, 53, 177, 191, 206, 207, 242, 291 
Motion study, 101, 102, 104-6, 203-4 

Nejbvoxjs states, 82, 84, 196-7, 199, 
210-11 

Nurseiy centre, 12, 40, 41, 81 

Obsessions, 209-11 
Occupational di:fferencos, 222-4, 229 
Output — 

curve, 110-11, 198-200 
recording, 33 
Overtime, 26, 83, 227, 301 

Payment — 

committees, attendance at, 286-6, 
290 

waiting time, 123 

Personality, 168, 246, 260, 261, 265-61, 
278 

Personnel — 
budget, 29-32 
evaluation, 32-5 
management, 1-3, 4, 6-10 
trainmg for, 221, 312-7 
responsibilities, 10-19 
Piece rates, 27, 33, 116, 117, 127-36, 
136, 139, 140, 146, 147, 173, 180-3 
Policy, 6, 9, 22-5, 28, 58, 281 
Prmciples, 23, 68, 117-23, 146, 248-77, 
278-83 

Production curve, 110-11, 198-200 
Promotion, 46, 63-6, 65, 214, 262, 263, 
296 

IlATE-OITTTINa, 130-1, 147 
Ratmg (see Job analysis and Merit 
ratmg) 

Relationships, 218, 222-47 
Repetitive work, 200-2 
Rest pauses, 32, 206-9 
Reverie, 202-3, 209-11 
Rowntree, B. Seebohm, 120, 121, 180n, 
282 


Rowntree & Company, 6-10, 22-3, 26- 
8, 29-32, 38-40, 61-2, 78-80, 110- 
111, 154-6, 178-182, 188, 190, 
191, 211, 212-4, 275, 286, 29,5-7 
325-7 

SaeIty Committees, 3 3, 298 
Satisfaction m work, 100, 109, 114, 188 
189, 220, 244-61,267, 277 
Selection tests, 60, 55, 91-100, 165-6, 
297, 325-7 

Semi-skillod workers, 90, 223-4 
Sentiments, 191, 220, 221, 225, 243, 306 
Shop stewards, 6, 13, 17-9, 24, 68-9, 
126, 133-4, 213, 230, 288 
Sickness, 26, 27, 77, 78, 81-3, 84, 86 
Skill, 90, 124, 223-4, 280 
Standard of livmg, 114, 120, 121 
Status, 18, 60, 189, 227, 250, 252, 254 
Strikes, 2, 210, 220, 240, 264, 269 
Suggestion schemes, 14, 281, 304-6 
Supervision (see Foremen) 

Sympathy, 60, 61, 221, 235, 251-2, 281 

Theet, 14, 47-9, 281, 288-9, 301-2, 
302-3 

Time study, 23, 34, 102, 126, 131-4 
138, 161, 296 

Trade Unions, 114, 115, 116, 118, 229- 
33, 243, 274 

recognition of, 16-18, 23, 24, 146, 
230, 293 

Training within industry, 107-8, 103-4 

Unemployment, 11, 14, 57-9, 185-7, 
264, 256, 260-1, 275 

Waoe payment— forms of, 123-44, 145 
Wages, 44, 45, 47, 56, 61, 113-48 
cost of living, 121 
principles, 117-23 
records, 10-11, 27-8, 68, 115-7 
women, 119 

Western Electric Co*, 184-6, 190, 191, 
199, 205, 208, 211, 216, 226 
Whitley Councils, 1 34, 283-4 
Wolf Incentive Plan, 173-76, 180-2, 190 
Work, 170, 171, 172, 176, 184, 187, 188, 
189, 190, 191, 192-217, 260, 266- 
261, 267, 268, 271 

Worker group, 218, 222-31, 242, 243, 
246 

Workroom trammg, 106-8 
Works — 

committees, engineering, 293-5 
councils, 13, 18, 22, 23, 24, 88, 263, 
284-8, 307 
magazine, 12, 64 

rules, 13, 49-50, 61, 64, 242-3, 303-4 
Youth work, 156-8 



